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BY  E. 

No  one  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  rise  and  growth  of 
our  power  in  India  permits  himself  to 
be  deluded  with  the  notion — more  or 
less  mischievous  in  the  action  to  which 
it  leads — that  we  acquired  the  country 
by  conquest,  in  the  sense  in  which  Al¬ 
sace  and  Lorraine  were  taken  from 
.France  by  the  Germans.  As  the  ac¬ 
cepted  rulers  of  a  part  of  India,  we 
have  gone  to  war  from  time  to  time 
with  neighboring  nations,  largely  sup¬ 
ported  by  native  soldiery  ;  we*  have 
been  victorious  in  battle  ;  and  we  have 
thus  extended  our  dominions.  But  we 
certainly  did  not  enter  the  country  as 
belligerents,  our  footing  therein,  as 
should  never  be  forgotten,  having  been 
very  differently  acquired.  Under  con¬ 
ditions  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  the  Indian  race,  with  their 
ancient  civilization  and  their  gentle 
manners  and  their  simple  habits  of 
life,  came  under  British  domination 
in  great  measure  with  their  own  tacit 
consent,  and  through  a  process  in  the 
extension  of  political  influence  and  au¬ 
thority  somewhat  analogous  to  the  evo¬ 
lutionary  process  in  nature.  In  de¬ 
manding  to  be  treated  by  their  rulers 
with  justice  and  consideration,  they 
have,  therefore,  claims  higher  than 
those  which  may  be  submitted  to  the 
humanity  and  generosity  of  conquer¬ 
ors  even  by  a  conquered  people. 
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PRATT. 

The  ancient  civilization  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  with  the  natural  sim¬ 
plicity  of  life  which  belongs  to  it,  at¬ 
tentive  to  essentials  rather  than  to 
forms  and  frivolities,  is,  in  certain  re¬ 
spects,  as  in  interdicting  the  modified 
cannibalism  of  feeding  upon  our  fel¬ 
low-mammals  and  in  recommending  us 
not  “  to  dress,”  but  to  wwdress  for 
dinner,  is  in  these  and  other  respects 
in  conflict  with  European  notions ; 
but  it  is  not  on  that  account  the  less 
deserving  of  respect.  The  British  pub¬ 
lic  not  many  ^ears  ago  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  forming  a  judgment  for  them¬ 
selves  on  the  merits  and  deficiencies  of 
Hindu  civilization,  when  they  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  distinguished 
product  of  that  civilization,  a  learned 
Brahmin  who,  as  a  reformer  and  as  the 
founder  of  a  new  religion  in  a  land  of 
many  cults,  was  quite  a  celebrity  in 
his  day.  Invited  hither  by  the  late 
Lord  Lawrence,  he  received  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  his  Indian  career  had  been 
noted  with  interest,  a  deservedly  warm 
welcome,  which  included  a  banquet  at 
the  Mansion  House.  His  experiences 
at,  and  his  impressions  of,  that  ban¬ 
quet,  as  described  in  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  soon  after  to  an  intimate  friend 
in  India,  and  which  was  published  at 
the  time  in  an  Indian  journal,  are  in¬ 
teresting.  He  had  had  no  appetite 
for,  feeling  something  like  horror  at, 
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the  daintily  cooked  flesh  meats  spread 
before  him  at  the  Lord  Mayor’s  hos¬ 
pitable  board,  and  he  longed  for  the 
simple  fare  of  his  Indian  home — the 
wholesome  platter  of  rice  and  lentils, 
with  a  vegetable  curry.  I  am  not  in 
theology  a  disciple  of  that  distin¬ 
guished  founder  of  a  new  religion  who, 
before  the  end  of  his  too  short  life, 
visited  England  about  twenty  years 
ago  ;  but  to  the  publication  of  his  let¬ 
ter  respecting  the  Lord  Mayor’s  ban¬ 
quet,  I  owe — besides  an  awakening  to 
the  truth  that  it  is  good  from  time  to 
time  to  think  of  ourselves,  of  our  usual 
habits,  of  our  institutions,  and  of  our 
superfine  notions  as  others  regard  us 
and  them — I  owe  also  a  further  useful 
lesson,  namely,  that  it  is  unworthy  of 
a  wise  man  to  depart  from  a  simplicity 
in  living  because  of  his  prosperity  in 
life  ;  and  I  respectfully  offer  both  these 
suggestions  to  the  British  publicjabroad 
and  at  home  as  not  undeserving  of  its 
consideration. 

I  must  not  allow  myself,  however,  to 
be  betrayed  into  a  digression,  however 
slight  and  incidental,  from  my  sub¬ 
ject  ;  and  I  return  now  to  the  purpose 
which  I  had  in  view  when  1  sat  down 
to  write  this  article. 

So  far  back  as  half  a  century  ago, 
recognizing  our  obligations  to  a  dis¬ 
tant  people  who,  rejoicing  in  an  an¬ 
cient  civilization  of  their  own,  had 
nevertheless  come  under  British  rule 
in  the  manner  above  described,  we 
bravely,  in  a  just  and  generous  spirit 
toward  our  great  dependency,  took  a 
wise  resolution,  which  was  that  the 
rising  generations  among  the  distant 
people  who  thus  had  come  under  our 
care  should  have  their  minds  cultivated 
like  those  of  our  young  folk  at  home — 
should,  in  short,  be  taught  to  think. 
The  issue  of  that  now  famous  historical 
despatch  which  gave  effect  to  the  reso¬ 
lution  just  described,  if  it  did  no  more 
than  to  command  the  education  in  a 
systematic  manner  of  the  youth  of 
British  India,  was  certainly  evidence 
of  an  intended  liberality  in  our  treat¬ 
ment  of  India,  and  thus  engendered 
hopes  for  the  future  which  unhappily 
have  not  been  realized. 

The  despatch  was  published  at  a 
period  when  the  issue  of  such  a  mani¬ 
festo  became  invested  with  a  peculiar 
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significance  ;  and  this  can  hardly  be  ] 

made  intelligible  without  a  glance, 
however  brief  and  cursory,  at  the  state 
of  Indian  public  feeliug  at  the  time. 

A  people  long  accustomed  to  the  un¬ 
disguised  tyranny  and  oppression  of 
Hindu  and  Mahomedan  sovereigns, 
and  who  had  welcomed  British  rule 
through  the  East  India  Company  as 
most  acceptable  relief  from  their  pre¬ 
vious  experiences,  were  beginning  to 
vaguely  perceive,  or  to  suspect,  that 
our  Government,  while  sincerely  de¬ 
sirous  of  carrying  on  its  business  ac¬ 
cording  to  constitutional  methods  and 
forms,  might  really  prove  to  be,  after 
all,  a  solemn  sham  ;  that  its  scrupulous 
conscientiousness  in  dealing  with  the 
individual  units  of  the  Indian  commu¬ 
nity  hardly  extended  to  the  govern-  ^ 

mental  action  toward  tliat  community 
in  the  aggregate  ;  that,  while  regula¬ 
tions  and  Acts  were  being  abundantly 
devised  to  ensure  equity  and  justice  to 
individuals  in  the  community  in  their 
relations  with  each  other  or  with  the 
agents  of  the  Government,  clearly 
nothing  was  being  done  to  protect  the 
community  as  a  whole  in  its  relations 
with  England. 

A  very  general  suspicion  of  our  good 
intentions  had  gradually  entered  the 
minds  of  the  more  thoughtful  through¬ 
out  the  land.  The  inauguration  of 
the  railway  schemes  for  India,  which 
began  with  a  short,  line  from  Bombay 
to  Tanna,  had  turned  the  attention  of 
the  Indian  public  to  the  important 
question  as  to  whether  railways  were 
really  the  best  means  of  developing  the 
resources  of  the  country.  The  great 
want  of  India  is  water.  Centuries  be¬ 
fore  the  advent  of  British  rule,  the 
great  native  rulers  who  had  preceded 
us,  though  they  were  tyrannical  and 
oppressive  in  their  methods  of  govern¬ 
ment,  had,  at  any  rate,  recognized  the 
pressing  need  of  the  country,  had  car¬ 
ried  out  large  and  important  systems 
of  irrigation,  and  had  constructed 
throughout  the  peninsula  immense 
tanks  or  reservoirs  for  the  storage  of 
water,  of  which  great  works  there  are 
in  existence  from  forty  to  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  in  number,  all  of  native  origin. 

What,  it  was  asked,  had  their  success¬ 
ors  done  in  the  same  direction  ?  If, 
continuing  the  good  work  of  their 
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predecessors,  large  schemes  of  irrigat¬ 
ing  and  navigating  canals  were  carried 
out,  the  British  Government,  it  was 
contended,  might  give  the  country  a 
practical  insurance  against  famine. 
Their  own  eminent  public  servants, 
notably  their  great  engineer.  Sir  Ar¬ 
thur  Cotton,  plainly  told  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  they  were  taking  a  wrong 
course  in  giving  a  preference  to  rail¬ 
ways.  To  the  East  India  Company 
and  others  in  England  interested  in 
iron  the  construction  of  railways,  it 
was  said,  might  prove  acceptable  ;  but 
water,  not  iron,  was  what  India  most 
wanted  ;  and  railways,  it  was  contend¬ 
ed,  in  largely  increasing  the  Indian 
debt  and  promoting  the  further  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  country,  assuredly 
could  offer  no  insurance  against  famine. 

In  another  direction  also  had  the 
public  mind  been  gravely  agitated, 
namely,  by  the  necessarily  inquisitorial 
proceedings  in  the  Bombay  Presidency 
of  the  Inam  Co?nmission,  proceedings 
which  were  strictly  equitable  and  just 
in  the  abstract,  with  which  were  asso¬ 
ciated  honored  names  like  those  of 
George  Wingate,  William  Hart,  and 
Henry  Goldsmid,  but  which,  in  the 
actual  circumstances  of  the  country, 
were  of  doubtful  wisdom,  as  Lord  El- 
phinstone,  the  Governor  of  Bombay  at 
the  time  I  allude  to,  eve^itually  recog¬ 
nized,  when  he  put  an  end  to  the  work 
of  the  Inam  Commission — after  the 
eventful  year  1857. 

Happy  should  be  the  country — we 
are  accustomed  to  think  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain — the  country  whose  lands,  the 
source  of  all  wealth,  belong  through 
the  State  to  its  people  !  The  English 
Land  Restoration  League  doubtless 
think  (and  justly,  if  I  may  express  a 
socialistic  conviction  in  this  Review) 
that  we  should  have  a  truly  merrie 
England  if  its  lauds  belonged  to  the 
State,  i.e.,  to  the  people  collectively. 
Well,  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  the 
lands  or  the  bulk  of  them  do  belong  to 
the  State  ;  but  that  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  people 
when  the  State  represents  a  foreign 
nation  whose  interests  are  not  identical 
with  those  of  the  people  it  governs. 
The  Indian  Inam  Commission,  there¬ 
fore,  a  Commission  appointed  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  titles  under  which  al¬ 


leged  gifts  of  land  by  former  rulers 
were  held  throughoutj  the  Presidency, 
was  naturally  less  popular  in  India 
than  such  a  Commission  would  be  in 
Great  Britain.  For  as  the  drain  of 
produce  from  India  to  England  which 
had  been  going  on  during  several  gen¬ 
erations  (small  as  the  drain  used  to  be 
under  the  East  India  Company  in  com¬ 
parison  with  what  now  takes  place)  had 
already  begun  to  attract  attentioni 
through  the  gradual  impoverishment 
of  the  country,  the  appointment  of  the 
Inam  Commission  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a  measure  intended  not  to  restore  to 
the  people  of  India  its  alienated  land, 
but  to  transfer  to  a  foreign  people  lands 
which  here  and  there  a  few  natives  of 
the  soil  still  contrived  to  retain. 

Toward  the  correction  of  the  discon¬ 
tent  and  disaffection  in  these  various 
ways  engendered,  the  evidence  which 
the  famous  educational  despatch  of¬ 
fered  of  a  genuine  and  disinterested 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  befriend  and  help  the  peo¬ 
ple  was  most  useful ;  and  if  it  came  a 
little  too  late  to  prevent  the  great  Re¬ 
bellion,  miscalled  the  Military  Mutiny, 
of  1857,  its  effect  nevertheless  was,  I 
think,  considerable  in  keeping  loyal  to 
British  authority  a  large  part  of  the 
Indian  population  and  in  facilitating 
the  subsequent  settlement  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Alas  !  writing  about  half  a  century 
later  than  the  times  I  have  above  al¬ 
luded  to,  the  painful  confession  has  to 
be  made  that  not  only  do  the  griev¬ 
ances  and  burdens  of  those  times  still 
continue,  but  also  that  largely  and 
alarmingly  they  have  increased.  Tak¬ 
ing  into  most  indulgent  consideration 
all  that  can  be  urged  in  defence  of  the 
Government ;  allowing  most  fully  for 
the  necessity  of  strengthening  its  po¬ 
sition  in  the  country  after  its  experi¬ 
ences  in  1857,  and  for  all  the  difficul¬ 
ties  and  embarrassments  created  by  the 
outbreak  in  that  year,  it  must  still  be 
said  that  there  has  been  a  lamentable 
failure  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  indiiect 
promises  of  reform  which  a  few  years 
earlier  had  been  plainly  made  to  the 
Indian  populations, 
r  It  goes  without  saying  that  educated 
India  cannot  but  see  ihat  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  its  government  by  Great  Brit- 
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in  order  to  obtain  from  its  trunk  an 
unwholesome  brown  farina  with  which 
to  adulterate  their  inadequate  supply 
of  Rughi  meal,  and  that  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  cure  and  preserve  with  un¬ 
taxed  salt  mud  the  fish  which  they  suc¬ 
ceed  in  taking  in  the  rivers  and  on  the 
coast.  These  things  would  be  shock¬ 
ing  to  the  public  conscience  if  they  oc¬ 
curred  nearer  home  ;  but  though  they 
concern  distant  India  they  ought  to 
attract  attention  before  tbe  little  cloud 
no  bigger  than  a  man’s  hand  now  visi¬ 
ble  in  the  political  horizon  should  de¬ 
velop  into  a  disturbance  such  as  may 
shake  the  fabric  of  our  power  to  its 
foundations.  In  the  meantime  some 
suggestions  which  I  am  desirous  of  sub¬ 
mitting  to  tho  thoughtful  among  us 
may  not  be  unuseful. 

The  Mahomedans  and  Hindus  who 
form  the  bulk  of  the  populations  of 
our  vast  dependency  are  divided  and 
sub  divided,  as  all  know,  into  numer¬ 
ous  sects  and  castes  ;  but,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  which  I  have  in  view  in  writing 
this  article,  they  may  be  grouped,  as 
in  European  communities,  under  two 
familiar  headings— the  classes  and  the 
masses. 

The  classes  have  a  more  or  less  cor¬ 
rect  appreciation  of  the  effect  on  their 
country  of  the  existing  relations  be¬ 
tween  it  and  Great  Britain.  They  are 
dissatisfied  therewith,  and  the  feeling 
of  unrest  thus  created  is  held  in  check 
only  by  the  feeling  which  they  share 
with  ourselves  that  an  abrupt,  immedi¬ 
ate  severance  of  the  bonds  which  unite 
the  two  countries  would  be  disastrous 
to  both. 

The  masses,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
wholly  uncultured,  because  the  enor¬ 
mous  cost  of  our  administration  of 
their  country  has  rendered  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  devote  more  than  an  inappreci¬ 
able  fraction  of  its  revenues  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  rudimentary  village 
schools.  The  people  are  also  in  a  de¬ 
plorable  state  of  abject  poverty  and 
destitution.  Too  ignorant  to  be  able 
to  think  out  and  trace  for  themselves, 
or  to  receive  and  understand  any  ex¬ 
planation  from  others  as  to  the  causes 
of  their  present  degradation,  they 
could  not  be  moved  to  resentful  action 
on  that  ground.  But  they  have  been 
taught  by  their  own  people,  as  have 


been  the  poorer  classes  in  European 
countries,  to  hope  for  better  things  in 
a  future  world.  Their  simple  faith  in 
a  religion  Which  shall  lead  them  event¬ 
ually  to  the  enjoyment  in  heaVen  of 
the  good  things  which  they  find  un¬ 
attainable  on  earth  is  as  vivid  and 
earnest  as  it  used  to  be  among  our¬ 
selves  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades  ;  and 
in  defence  of  the  observance  of  that 
religion  they  would  willingly  surrender 
present  life,  and,  therefore,  could  be 
easily  moved  to  rashness  and  rebellion. 

In  these  circumstances  there  are  two 
things  which  the  leaders  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  in  England  should  be  on  their 
guard  against. 

In  the  first  place,  let  them  not  de¬ 
lude  themselves  with  the  false  notion 
that  religious  fanaticism  is  at  the  root 
of  the  growing  dissatisfaction  in  India 
with  the  results  of  British  rule.  There 
is  an  unhappy  tendency  in  the  public 
mind  to  believe  that  to  be  true  which 
we  wish  to  be  the  truth,  and  the  ten¬ 
dency  in  that  direction  should  be  vig¬ 
orously  resisted. 

A  large  and  an  influential  body  of 
men  in  England  and  in  India  are 
deeply  interested  in  leaving  undis¬ 
turbed  the  existing  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  Their  interest  in 
the  continuance  of  the  present  system 
is  an  interest  identified  with  the  priv¬ 
ileges  which  they  enjoy  under  it.  Men 
so  situated  naturally  think  that  system 
the  best  possible  which  is  advanta- 
eous  to  tnemselves.  They  are  either 
onestly  sceptical  as  to  its  faults,  or 
are  wanting  in  the  rare  candor  which 
prompts  to  the  admission  of  faults, 
correction  of  which  would  be  pecuni¬ 
arily  harmful  to  themselves ;  such 
faults,  among  others,  oar  example,  as 
the  payment  to  the  Viceroy  and  the 
local  Governors  their  enormous  rupee 
salaries  in  sterling  at  the  rate  of  2s.  '6d. 
to  tho  rupee,  when  the  ordinary  ex¬ 
change  is  barely  over  a  shilling  to  the 
rupee  ! 

Consequently,  an  ingenious  theory, 
however  it  may  originate,  is  willingly 
accepted  in  official  circles  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  is  thence  industriously 

negated,  that  there  is  no  discontent 
adia  except  such  discontent  as  is 
supposed  to  arise  from  an  occasional 
false  impression  that  tho  agents  of  tbe 
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Indian  Government  are  meditating  a 
sacrilegious  interference  with  the  re¬ 
ligious  observances  of  a  fanatical  popu¬ 
lation. ,  The  man  of  straw  thus  erected 
is  then  knocked  over  ;  and  we  are  told 
from  time  to  time  that  the  mistaken 
impression  was  created  by  an  unfore¬ 
seen  concurrence  of  innocent'  circum¬ 
stances,  that  the  impression  is  to  be 
forthwith  dispelled  from  the  minds  of 
our  Indian  fellow-subjects,  who,  we 
are  confidently  assured,  will  then  re¬ 
turn  to  a  state  of  contentment  with 
the  best  of  all  possible  Governments — 
namely,  with  a  mischievous  system  of 
administration  by  a  succession  of 
strangers  who  are  sent  to  India  from 
time  to  time  for  a  temporary  sojourn 
amid  its  inhabitants,  and  who  lead 
there  a  kind  of  more  or  less  prolonged 
picnic  life — a  system,  in  short,  under 
which  the  commercial  spoliation  of  the 
country  under  legalized  constitutional 
forms  IS  unavoidable. 

The  plausible  theory  above  described, 
let  me  plainly  say,  is  false  and  mislead¬ 
ing  ;  and  my  testimony  is  that  of  one, 
now  in  his  seventies,  who  has  spent 
his  life  in  India,  and  who  is  sincerely 
desirous  for  a  continuance  of  British 
rule  in  that  country  under  equitable 
conditions. 

The  destitution  and  misery  of  the 
masses  being  such  as  I  have  already 
described,  and  their  dense  ignorance 
precluding  the  possibility  of  their  un¬ 
derstanding  scientific  explanations  from 
those  who  are  the  product  of  Indian 
colleges  and  universities  as  to  the  cause 
of  their  sufferings,  what  happens  ? 
Their  educated  countrymen,  in  de¬ 
spair  of  awakening  their  minds  to  the 
tiuth,  tell  them,  shortly,  that  their 
suffeiings  are  a  visitation  from  the 
gods  on  account  of  their  submission  to 
foreign  rulers  who  are  meditating  the 
aboliiiou  of  caste  or  an  invasion  and 
desecration  of  their  holy  places.  The 
masses  are  thereupon  easily  moved  to 
rashness  and  rebellion.  But  if  the 
manifestations  which  follow — at  one 
time  an  angry  protest  against  greased 
cartridges,  at  another  time  an  outcry 
against  useful  action  for  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  plague,  now  in  this  way, 
next  in  that,  and  later  in  some  other 
way — if  all  this  be  evidence  of  fanati¬ 
cism,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
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actual  suffering  and  consequent  discon¬ 
tent  and  disaffection  which  facilitate  a 
successful  appeal  to  fanaticism,  and 
that  we  can  only  hope  to  put  an  end 
to  the  disaffection  by  dealing  not  merely 
with  the  fanaticism,  but  also  with  the 
cause  of  the  sufferings  through  which 
it  is  aroused. 

There  is  a  second  thing  to  be  guarded 
against  by  the  leaders  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  in  this  country,  especially  by  those 
who  command  a  large  following  here, 
and  whose  opinions  may  be  held  in 
India  to  be  those  of  a  large  body  of 
Englishmen.  The  second  thing  to  be 
guarded  against  at  a  time  of  agitation 
in  India  is  rash  and  intemperate  lan¬ 
guage,  written  or  spoken.  It  may  lead 
to  the  enactment  in  India  of  horrors 
that  would  cause  universal  mourning. 
Rash  words  lightly  spoken  or  written 
now  may  be  regretted  when  too  late, 
and  hereafter  they  may  lie  heavily  on 
the  consciences  of  those  who  uttered 
them. 

In  the  actual  stale  of  affairs  in  India, 
what  is  the  duty  of  a  public  writer  or 
speaker  in  England  ?  Any  English¬ 
man  who  possesses  a  competent  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject,  and  who  honestly 
thinks  that  the  existing  relations  be¬ 
tween  England  and  India  are  not  what 
they  ought  to  be — that  they  are  unjust 
to  the  latter  and  demoralizing  to  the 
former— is  bound,  I  think,  to  exhaust 
every  effort  to  propagate  his  convic¬ 
tions.  Outspokenness  on  such  a  sub¬ 
ject  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  both 
countries.  If  he  shrink  from  the  com¬ 
plete  fulfilment  of  responsibilities 
which,  however  humble  his  position, 
he  shares  with  the  rest  of  his  country¬ 
men,  he  is  indifferent  to  those  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  is  untrue  to  himself.  But 
if,  doing  more  than  is  required  of  a 
fearless,  honest,  conscientious  man,  he 
oversteps  the  boundary  within  which 
such  a  man  should  confine  a  piopa- 
gandism  intended  to  indicate  to  his 
countrymen  the  right  course  to  take, 
he  then  becomes  an  officious  meddler 
and  a  foincnter  of  mischief,  and  he  is 
untrue  to  his  country.  I  have  already 
in  a  previous  article  expressed  my  dis 
sent  from  the  spirit  in  which  some  po¬ 
litical  demonstrations  a  few  months 
ago  w'cre  got  up,  and  I  have  freely  com¬ 
mented  on  the  somewhat  indefinite. 
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unpractical,  and  unwise  remedies  for 
existing  evils  which  were  proposed  at 
public  meetings.  But  of  some  of  those 
who  look  part  in  the  demonstrations  I 
have  to  complain  of  worse  things  than 
the  manifestation  of  a  wrong  spirit  and 
the  proposal  of  unwise  measures.  Some 
reported  speeches  and  several  published 
articles  call  for  graver  rebuke.  I  do 
not  intend  to  embody  in  this  paper  any 


extracts,  for  to  do  so  would  be  to  assist 
in  extending  their  publication.  But 
I  earnestly  protest  against  the  use  of 
language  such  as  that  to  which  1  here 
allude,  and  which  can  only  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  an  incitement  to  the  people 
of  India  to  rash  and  rebellious  action 
in  opposition  to  the  true  interests  of 
India  as  of  England.  —  Westminster 
Review. 
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BY  SIR  WALTER  BESANT. 


I  WAS  standing  on  a  gentle  slope  ris¬ 
ing  slowly  out  of  the  uncompromising 
levels  of  the  Essex  marsh  and  the  mud 
of  the  foreshore.  Beside  me  stood  up 
against  the  clouds  the  shapeless  ruins 
of  an  old  castle  ;  behind  me  were  the 
orchards  of  a  four  years’  growth,  their 
harvest  over,  their  work  for  the  season 
done  ;  at  my  feet  the  ebb  tide  had  left 
the  expanse  of  mud  bare  and  wet,  glit¬ 
tering  here  and  there  wilh  strange 
gleams  of  light ;  behind  the  mud  lay 
Canvey  Island,  its  flat  meadows  seem¬ 
ing  lower  even  than  the  mud  of  the 
low  tide ;  beyond  Canvey  rolled  the 
broad  river  on  which  the  ships  go  up 
and  down  all  the  day  and  all  the  year 
round  ;  beyond  the  river  one  could  see 
the  mouth  of  the  Medway  and  the  low 
clitfs  of  the  Kentish  shore.  The  ebb 
was  quite  finished  ;  the  autumn  sky 
was  gray,  but  brightened  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  appearance  of  a  cloudy  and  shad¬ 
ed  sun,  as  of  a  lamp  with  a  gauze  upon 
it :  this  coming  and  going  of  the  sun 
caused  that  glittering  of  the  mud  and 
drew  those  siher  lines  across  the  levels. 
All  these  surroundings — the  strange 
prospect  of  a  stretch  of  bare  mud  that 
was  not  unlovely,  the  gleams  of  light, 
the  splendid  river,  father  of  wealth  and 
fosterer  of  industry,  the  blue  hills  in 
the  distance — suited  the  place,  and  the 
mood  called  up  by  the  place,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  place.  For  here, 
around  me,  were  the  ruins  of  an  aban¬ 
doned  past ;  here  was  a  new  life  spring¬ 
ing  up  ;  here  were  hapless,  dreary,  sor¬ 
rowful  stretches  of  barren  mud,  yet 
touched  with  light ;  here,  though  the 
sky  was  overcast,  the  colors  of  earth 


and  air  and  water  were  tinged  with  a 
gentle  melancholy  ;  though  the  very 
light  of  day  was  sad,  yet  the  sunlight 
intervened,  and  the  clouds,  if  you 
looked  up,  were  slowly,  slowly  falling 
away  to  the  west,  leaving  in  the  east 
the  promise  of  a  golden  rose  of  dawn. 

For  this  place  was  none  other  than 
the  Farm  Colony,  the  Farm  of  Had- 
leigh,  part  of  the  great  scheme  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Booth,  of  which  the  world  has 
heard  so  much,  of  which  the  world  as 
yet  understands  so  little. 

For  manifest  reasons — especially  the 
interest  which  attaches  to  any  popular 
movement — it  has  been  my  pleasure  for 
many  years  to  watch  the  Society,  or 
Order,  called  the  Salvation  Army.  It 
has  recently  become  a  necessary  part  of 
my  work  to  study  all  their  documents 
and  to  investigate  personally  the  prac¬ 
tical  results  of  their  Great  Endeavor. 
It  will  be  conceded  at  the  outset  that 
such  an  investigation — for  which  I 
claim  no  originality — should  beat  least 
useful  in  clearing  up  doubtful  points 
in  one’s  own  mind.  It  will  be  also 
conceded  that  the  man  who  conceived, 
created,  and  organized  this  vast  society 
must  be  regarded  as  a  remarkable  man  ; 
remarkable  if  the  charges  brought 
against  him  are  true — they  have  been 
repeated  over  and  over  again  ;  remark¬ 
able  in  that  case  for  an  unblushing 
audacity,  for  a  brazen  front  worthy  of 
Titus  Oates,  for  an  audacity  in  hypoc¬ 
risy  beyond  parallel ;  remarkable,  if 
the  charges  are  false,  for  his  tenacity, 
his  perseverance,  his  silence  under  at¬ 
tack  ;  still  more  remarkable,  if  it 
should  prove  that  his  efforts  are  in- 
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spired  by  a  genuine  desire  to  raise  the  est  ever  attempted — has  been  actually 
fallen  and  to  relieve  the  unhappy  ;  attempted ;  has  been  actually  carried 
most  remarkable,  if  it  should  prove  into  practice  ;  and  has  proved,  actu- 
that  the  machinery  invented  by  him  is  ally,  successful.  What  it  all  means, 
the  most  practical  and  the  most  prom-  what  has  been  done  since  the  Commit- 
ising,  and  already  the  most  fruitful  of  tee  of  Inquiry  reported  in  1892,  con- 
results,  that  has  ever  been  imagined  or  cerns  the  whole  community.  I  desire 
designed.  .  to  put  the  present  facts  before  the 

1  think  that  it  is  a  plain  duty  to  bear  world  in  the  brief  space — but  brevity 
witness  to  things  seen  and  examined  in  this  case  is  better  than  length— usu- 
and  proved.  I  think  that  when  one  ally  accorded  to  an  article, 
has  become  firmly  impressed  with  the  I  must  ask  the  reader  at  the  outset 
present  importance,  the  stable  char-  to  put  aside  the  religious  part  of  Gen- 
acter,  and  the  vast  possibilities  of  such  eral  Booth’s  work  altogether.  From 
a  scheme  as  is  now  at  work  in  our  this  point  of  view  it  cannot  be  so  sepa- 
midst,  it  becomes  his  bounden  duty  to  rated.  From  our  point  of  view  it 
testify  as  to  what  he  beliexes,  and  to  must.  We  have  to  consider  here  the 
show  cause  for  his  belief.  I  know  very  social  and  economic  side,  the  results 
well  that  writers  better  qualified  than  and  the  promise,  so  far,  of  an  experi- 
myself  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  ment  ambitious,  costly,  and  audacious, 
working  of  philanthropic  schemes  have  Ambitious,  because  it  attacks  the  ter- 
already  spoken  plainly  and  strongly  on  rible  problem  of  human  wreckage  ; 
the  subject.  I  have  before  me,  for  in-  costly,  because  it  covers  the  whole  field 
stance,  three  papers,  written  by  Mr.  of  the  outcast  camp ;  audacious,  be- 
Arnold  White,  Mr.  Francis  Peek,  and  cause  its  success  depends  on  the  un- 
Dean  Farrar ;  no  testimony,  no  advo-  selfish  devotion  of  the  instruments 
cacy  could  be  stronger  than  theirs.  I  which  carry  it  out. 
have  little  to  advance  in  addition,  lit-  ^  The  general  features  of  the  scheme 
tie  to  urge.  I  have  few  new  facts  to  are  well  known.  “  Our  true  mission,” 
produce,  certainly  no  new  enemies  to  said  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Army, 
defeat,  because  the  hostility  is  always  “  is  with  the  very  poor — the  lowest  of 
the  same.  Why,  then,  speak  at  all  ?  all.”  Everything  must  be  considered 
Because  the  hostility  is  always ‘the  from  that  point  of  view.  The  home- 
same  ;  because,  although  the  charges  less,  the  workless,  the  drunkard,  the 
have  been  refuted  over  and  over  again,  prison  bird,  the  hardened  criminal,  the 
they  are  continually  repeated  ;  because  prostitute,  the  poor  little  child-mother, 
the  defence  of  five  years  ago  is  already  the  street  Arab,  the  man  who  has  got 
partly  forgotten,  and  the  truth  must  no  trade,  the  friendless,  the  stranger  ; 
be  repeated.  these  are  the  people  for  whom  the 

One  does  not  desire,  in  an  experi-  scheme  is  designed.  Always  bear  in 
ment  of  this  magnitude,  a  chorus  of  mind  that  cardinal  fact, 
universal  approval.  It  is  well  that  If  you  look  at  any  of  the  papers  and 
there  should  be  jealousy  and  suspicion  ;  pamphlets  which  are  issued  from  Queen 
opposition  makes  men  careful  ;  misrep-  Victoria  Street  you  will  learn  from  the 
resentation  makes  the  outside  world  figures  how  vast  is  the  work,  how  wide- 
doubt  and  inquire  ;  hostility  is  as  use-  spread.  Figures  are  difficult  things  to 
ful  in  things  social  as  in  things  politi-  handle  :  they  may  mean  anything.  I 
cal.  Discussion,  even  of  a  hostile  kind,  propose  to  speak  of  the  various  branches 
is  better  than  silence.  With  such  an  of  work  without  much  mention  of  fig- 
enterprise,  such  an  endeavor,  as  this,  ures.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  know  that, 
it  is  as  with  a  book.  The  author  of  a  for  good  or  for  evil,  every  single  branch 
book  does  not  desire  a  hostile  review  ;  of  work  so  far  undertaken  is  crowded 
better,  however,  the  most  vigorous  with  the  people  for  whom  it  is  intend- 
”  slating”  than  the  contempt  of  si-  ed.  I  begin  with  the  ‘‘  Farm  Colony” 
lence.  General  Booth  has  been  talked  — the  Farm  of  Hadleigh. 
about.  Friends  and  enemies  alike  con-  *  The  estate  consists  of  about  3000 
tinue  to  talk  about  him.  Meantime  acres,  of  which  a  third  part  is  under 
the  great  social  experiment — the  great-  cultivation  ;  the  rest  is  used  for  pas- 
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ture,  for  orchards,  for  poultry,  and  for 
brick-fields ;  there  are  four  kilns  in 
active  work  ;  there  is  a  light  railway 
running  down  to  their  own  wharf  and 
their  own  barges  ;  the  farm  is  com¬ 
pletely  furnished  with  stables,  sheds, 
stores,  bakery,  dormitories,  residences. 
'J'here  is  a  hall  for  meetings  and  relig¬ 
ious  services  ;  there  is  a  reading-room 
with  a  library  ;  there  is  a  hospital : 
there  is  a  refectory.  The  different 
branches  are  under  skilled  overseers, 
and  the  workers  are  men  who  have 
been  sent  down  from  the  “  City  Colo¬ 
ny.”  That  is  to  say,  they  are  men 
taken  from  the  streets  and  the  gutter  ; 
such  men,  exactly  and  without  excep¬ 
tion,  as  were  mentioned  above  as  con¬ 
stituting  the  clientele  of  the  scheme. 
There  are  260  of  them. 

When  they  first  come  down  they  are 
mostly  in  weak  health  ;  they  know 
nothing  about  the  work  of  agriculture  ; 
they  cannot  probably  handle  a  spade  ; 
their  work — this  must  be  borne  in  mind 
— for  some  months  means  a  dead  loss 
to  the  farm.  Presently,  under  the 
stimulus  of  good  food,  regular  hours, 
and  fine  air,  they  put  on  strength  ; 
they  learn  how  to  work  ;  under  the  in- 
fiuence  of  example,  of  friendliness,  and 
of  kindness  they  become  good  workers. 
You  will  not  find  on  any  farm  a  body 
of  laborers  who  work  with  better  will 
than  these  fellows  on  the  Essex  “  col¬ 
ony.”  Remember  what  they  were — 
the  wrecks  of  London,  the  wastrels  of 
the  great  city,  the  helpless,  hopeless 
wretches  whom  prison  cannot  reform, 
whom  the  Church  does  not  touch. 
Now  talk  to  them  ;  look  at  them  ; 
their  self-respect  has  come  back  ;  they 
are  men  once  more  ;  what  the  turnkey 
and  the  policeman  cannot  do  the  farm 
has  done  ;  they  are  ”  converted”  in  a 
sense  which  the  General  does  not 
mean  ;  they  are  converted  from  disor¬ 
der  to  order,  from  waste  to  work,  from 
crime  to  honesty — a  conversion  notable 
indeed.  These  men  remain  on  the 
farm  for  three  years  ;  at  the  end  of 
that  time  they  have  learned  habits  of 
work  ;  they  have  passed  through  the 
craving  for  drink  ;  they  can  be  trusted. 
What  b^ecomes  of  them  ?  Some  remain 
on  the  farm  as  trained  workmen,  help¬ 
ful  in  training  others  ;  some  are  taken 
on  by  farmers  who  are  friendly  to  the 


cause  ;  some  are  sent  abroad,  and  read¬ 
ily  find  places  in  the  colonies.  You 
may  read  letters  by  the  dozen  from 
men  who  are  firmly  established  in  the 
better  life.  Failures,  of  course,  there 
are  ;  they  consider  that  about  16  per 
cent.  ‘‘  jack  it  up,”  and  go  back  to  the 
slough  and  mire.  Out  of  a  hundred 
new  hands  about  55  per  cent,  are  per¬ 
manently  restored. 

Everybody  asks  whether  the  farm 
pays  its  expenses.  What  do  we  mean 
by  paying  its  expenses  ?  The  figures 
show  a  deficit  of  about  £4000  a  year  ; 
the  facts,  as  you  will  see  directly,  show 
a  clear  gain  of  £20,000  a  year.  But 
the  figures  themselves,  in  a  year  or  two, 
will  show  a  profit.  However,  you  shall 
have  the  facts. 

Every  man  who  does  no  work  lives 
on  the  labors  of  other  men.  A  wastrel 
of  the  London  streets  devours  and  con¬ 
sumes  and  uses  up,  one  way  and  an¬ 
other,  at  least  £40  worth  of  food,  drink, 
clothes,  light,  fire,  and  shelter.  He 
ought  to  produce  by  his  own  work  at 
least  £60  worth  of  something  or  other. 
So  that  every  such  idle  and  worthless 
creature  is  a  dead  loss  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  £100  a  year.  If  260  of  these 
creatures  are  converted  from  ways  of 
waste  to  ways  of  carefulness  there  is  a 
saving  to  the  country  of  £26,000  a  year 
in  clear  money. 

But  there  is  at  present  a  deficit  of 
£4000  ;  this  must  be  deducted.  The 
farm,  therefore,  saves  the  country  only 
£22,000  a  year.  Not  quite  so  good,  but 
still  something.  If  the  deficit  were 
£10,000  a  year,  the  country  would  still 
save  £16,000  a  year  by  the  farm.  But 
let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  the  de¬ 
ficit  is  yearly  growing  less,  and  will 
speedily  vanish. 

This  view  of  the  case  is,  I  hope,  in 
telligible  and  simple.  The  farm  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  saving  £22,000  a  year  to  the 
community.  This  is  a  broad  fact. 

Most  of  my  readers  will  agree  with 
me,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  best 
or  the  truest  estimate  of  the  gain  to 
the  community  by  the  rescue  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  men — less  the  failures — who  were 
quite  fallen,  degraded,  and  apparently 
hopeless.  The  gain  to  the  country  of 
every  single  case  can  never  be  estimat¬ 
ed,  can  never  be  measured  by  any  stand¬ 
ard  ;  it  is  the  gain  of  one  more  useful 
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life  ;  it  is  the  gain  of  an  example  ;  it 
is  the  gain  of  children  and  grandchil* 
dren — one  knows  not  how  far  and  wide 
the  gain  may  reach — brought  up  in 
honesty,  with  the  example  of  honesty 
and  temperance  ;  it  is  the  gain  of  one 
more  man  on  Ihe  side  of  order  ;  it  is 
the  gain  of  infinite  possibililies  in  the 
direction  of  good  rather  than  of  evil. 
These  gains  can  never  be  set  down  in 
figures  or  estimated  by  dollars. 

But  some  are  failures.  That  must 
always  be  the  case.  Then  our  gain  is 
less  :  yes,  we  must  make  allowance  for 
the  failures,  who  appear,  so  far,  to  be 
about  45  percent,  of  the  whole  ;  as  the 
numbers  increase  and  more  experience 
is  acquired,  the  proportion  of  failures, 
it  is  hoped,  will  diminish. 

Tne  treatment  of  the  men  from  the 
beginning  is  based  on  a  kindly  sympa¬ 
thy  :  there  is  an  assumption  that  friend¬ 
ship  and  kindliness  will  meet  with  a 
response  ;  the  men  are  trusted  ;  there 
is  no  condescension  ;  there  is  no  re¬ 
proach  ;  they  find  out  for  themselves 
the  true  nature  of  the  past ;  when  at 
last  it  stands  before  them,  an  accusing 
companion  who  will  not  leave  them, 
the  day  of  reform  is  not  far  off.  As 
one  result  of  this  treatment  there  has 
never  been  any  disturbance  ;  the  Had- 
leigh  policeman  looks  over  the  fence 
upon  another  village  where  he  is  not 
wanted  ;  they  settle  a  dispute,  if  any 
arises,  by  themselves,  and  without 
brawls  and  without  fighting. 

There  is  no  giving  of  alms  or  doles. 
The  men  are  paid  for  their  work  ;  they 
receive  tokens  with  which  they  buy  in 
the  dining-room  what  they  choose  or 
can  afford  for  their  meals.  They  can 
have  an  excellent  breakfast  for  dd.,  a 
good  dinner  for  4(/.,  a  good  tea  or  sup¬ 
per  for  '6d.  more.  What  they  do  not 
spend  goes  down  to  their  account  and 
is  kept  for  them  ;  when  they  leave  the 
farm  they  take  the  balance  with  them  : 
some  of  them  have  saved  up  consider¬ 
able  sums.  They  have  a  room  of  their 
own  in  which  they  can  smoke  and  talk, 
or  read,  in  the  evening  ;  they  are  not 
pressed  to  embrace  the  religion  of  the 
Army  ;  there  are  concerts  and  lectures 
for  them  ;  a  few  of  them  are  married 
and  have  their  wives  with  them  ;  the 
rest  sleep  in  dormitories,  five-and- 
twenty  in  a  room,  an  orderly  in  every 
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room  ;  the  beds  are  narrow  iron  beds  ; 
the  lights  are  out  at  half- past  nine. 

They  make  their  own  bread  ;  they 
grow  their  own  corn,  their  own  fruit, 
their  own  vegetables  ;  in  order  to  get 
cheap  tea  they  propose  to  buy  their  own 
tea-plantation  in  Ceylon,  and,  I  dare 
say,  are  intending  to  have  other  planta¬ 
tions  as  well. 

This  farm,  thus  jieopled,  thus  recruit¬ 
ed,  thus  managed,  is  the  creation  of 
General  Booth  ;  it  is  a  part,  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part,  but  by  no  means  the 
whole  of  his  great  scheme.  You  have 
seen  that,  by  means  of  this  farm,  he 
has  actually  added  an  annual  sum  of 
over  £:i0,000  to  the  wealth  of  the  coun¬ 
try  by  saving  so  much  from  loss  and 
waste.  For  that  alone,  without  count¬ 
ing  the  reformation  of  so  many  was¬ 
trels,  I  maintain  that  further  and  wider 
recognition  on  our  part  is  due  to  the 
man  and  to  his  scheme.  The  farm  was 
an  experiment ;  it  is  now  an  achieve¬ 
ment.  And  as  soon  as  one  such  farm 
can  be  shown  to  succeed  there  may  be 
dozens.  It  is,  however,  very  much  to 
be  desired  that  the  supplement  to  the 
“  Farm  Colony” — the  “  Oversea  Col¬ 
ony” — the  plantation  of  the  colonists 
on  lands  in  Australia  or  Canada,  should 
be  undertaken  as  quickly  as  possible. 
This,  in  fact,  was  one  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Committee  of  18U2. 
It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  scheme. 

The  farm  colonists  are  drafted  from 
the  “  City  Colony,”  which  contains  a 
great  number  of  institutions.  First 
and  most  important  are  the  factories  or 
Elevators,  where  the  worthless  and  des¬ 
titute  are  received  and  employed  at 
their  own  trade  or  taught  a  trade. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  men  who 
have  been  ruined  by  drink.  The  read¬ 
er  should  visit  one  of  the  Elevators  : 
he  will  see  old  men  and  young  men  ; 
he  will  see  faces  marked  and  stamped 
and  scarred  by  the  life  they  have  left 
behind  them  ;  he  will  see  other  faces 
still  bright  with  the  promise  of  spring  ; 
he  will  see  sad  and  weary  faces  ;  but 
never  faces  ashamed  :  there  is  a  new 
light,  a  new  hope,  in  all  these  faces. 
They  work  with  a  will,  cheerily,  not  as 
those  who  grudge  the  labor  hired  out 
to  a  hard  taskmaster. 

One  need  not  catalogue  their  indus¬ 
tries  :  in  the  Elevator  of  Ilanbury 
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Street,  for  instance,  they  are  engaged 
chiefly  in  carpentry,  joinery,  uphol¬ 
stery,  and  furniture  ;  they  make  wheels, 
they  paint  and  repair  carriages.  It  is 
thus  a  great  shop,  directed  by  members 
of  the  Army,  whose  workmen  are  res¬ 
cued  wastrels,  and  drunkards,  and  any¬ 
thing  else  you  please.  These  men  sleep 
in  a  Home  where  they  lead  the  com¬ 
mon  life  :  they  have  a  mess-room,  a 
smoking  room,  dormitories,  and  a  com¬ 
mon  hall.  Like  the  men  on  the  farm, 
they  do  not  receive  alms,  but  are  paid 
for  their  work  by  tokens  which  repre¬ 
sent  money.  They  thus  fare  better  and 
live  more  comfortably  in  proportion  to 
the  improvement  in  their  work.  I  de¬ 
sire  to  avoid  figures,  but  it  may  be  use¬ 
ful  to  observe  that  of  the  whole  number 
received  into  the  Elevators  one-third 
are  placed  in  situations  or  restored  to 
their  friends,  one-third  ask  only  for  tem¬ 
porary  employment,  which  they  receive, 
and  one-third  are  failures,  and  either 
depart  of  their  own  accord  or  are  dis¬ 
charged. 

Below  the  Elevators,  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  above  or  below  in  this  view  of 
work,  is  the  “Prison-Gate  Home.” 
Every  morning  prisoners  are  released 
and  pass  out  of  the  gates  of  misery 
back  to  freedom.  The  world  of  free¬ 
dom  will  probably  refuse  to  receive 
them  ;  then  they  drift  back  to  the  jail, 
which  will  become  practically  their 
home  for  the  remainder  of  the  earthly 
pilgiimage.  What  a  pilgrimage  !  Every 
morning  the  representatives  of  the 
Army  stand  outside  the  gates  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  prisoners.  These  representa¬ 
tives  are  generally  old  prisoners  them¬ 
selves,  whose  offices  and  invitations  are 
likely  to  be  received  with  more  confi- 
den  e  than  those  of  others.  One  of 
them,  for  instance,  is  a  well-known 
character  named  “  Old  Dad  Sloss,” 
alias  the  “  ex-J)ukeof  Portland,”  from 
his  long  experience  of  that  and  other 
prisons. 

This  worthy  has  spent  forty  years  in 
prison.  He  has  been  in  the  Arnry  for 
nine  years,  and  naturally,  from  his 
large  experience  of  prison  life  and  his 
notorious  exploit.s  during  the  short  in¬ 
tervals  of  fieedom,  he  commands  re¬ 
spect  and  confidence  among  criminals. 
Mostly  the  prisoners  try  first  their  own 
friends.  When  they  realize  the  fact 


that  friends  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them,  and  that  no  one  will  em¬ 
ploy  a  man  just  out  of  prison,  they  are 
disposed  to  try  the  Prison-Gate  Home. 
This  Home  is  managed  on  exactly  the 
same  lines  as  the  rest  of  the  work.  It 
is  assumed  tacitly  that,  just  as  a  boy 
at  school  receives  a  caning  by  which  he 
expiates  his  otfence  and  goes  back  to 
the  other  boys  with  a  clear  character, 
so  the  man  who  has  “  done  time”  has 
atoned  for  his  offence.  He  begins 
again.  In  the  Home  he  will  meet  with 
no  reproaches  ;  he  will  be  met  half- 
w'ay  in  every  step  toward  honesty ; 
without  feeling  it  or  suspecting  it  he 
will  be  subject  to  an  unceasing  super¬ 
intendence.  He  will  receive  no  doles, 
he  will  earn  his  food  and  lodging. 
How  far  the  place  is  successful  may  b^e 
judged  from  the  fact  that  out  of  500 
received  in  the  Home  in  one  year  only 
13  per  cent,  were  discharged  as  fail¬ 
ures  ;  and  of  these  most  will  come  back 
again  after  another  period  of  prison  to 
try  the  Prison-Gate  Home  once  more. 

It  is  necessary  to  find  work  for  these 
discharged  prisoners.  One  very  odd 
kind  of  work  has  been  found  for  them. 
Not  far  from  their  Homo  in  Argyle 
Square  there  is  a  disused  ecclesiastical 
edifice  ;  by  its  gateway  and  its  win¬ 
dows,  it  seems  to  have  been  an  Angli¬ 
can  chapel  of  ease,  probably  unconse¬ 
crated,  and  built  about  the  year  1830, 
when  churcli  architecture  was  a  fearful 
and  a  wonderful  thing.  In  this  dis¬ 
mantled  place  there  are  huge  crates 
filled  with  waste  paper  ;  the  men  are 
at  work  sorting  the  paper  ;  it  is  sort¬ 
ed,  it  is  fastened  up  in  bales,  and  car¬ 
ried  off  to  the  Army’s  wharf  at  Mill- 
wall,  where  it  is  shipped  for  the  paper 
mills  which  take  it.  A  man  by  sort¬ 
ing  5  cwt.  of  paper  a  day  earns  enough 
to  pay  for  his  keep.  The  men,  when  I 
saw  them,  were  getting  through  their 
5  cwt.  with  apparent  zeal :  there  were 
some  good  faces  among  them  ;  there 
were  also  faces  which  looked  as  if  they 
wanted  all  the  brotherly  love  there  is 
in  the  whole  world  to  get  rid  of  those 
ugly  lines  and  those  lowering  looks. 
But  never  any  disturbance,  never  any 
row  ;  the  men  are  quite  quiet.  One 
point  has  a  touch  of  the  pathetic.  We 
should  not  expect  the  dietary  of  such 
a  Home  to  be  too  generous.  When  the 
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men  come  out,  after  the  short  com-  the  child  criminal  and  the  child  moth- 


mons  to  which  they  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed,  they  cannot  even  get  through 
the  single  plate  of  food  which  is  set 
before  them. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  quote  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  from  the  Home  Office  De¬ 
partmental  Committee  on  Prisons  : 

“  The  Salvation  Army  has  organized  Dis¬ 
charged  Prisoners’  Homes  for  men  and  wom¬ 
en,  and  although  it  is  too  soon  to  express  a  de¬ 
cided  opinion  upon  their  working,  yet  it  is 
quite  certain  that  through  their  agencies  a 
considerable  number  of  apparently  hopeless 
cases  hare  been  satisfactorily  dealt  with." 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  further 
recommends  that  facilities  should  be 
given  to  accredited  representatives  of 
fit  societies  to  see  the  prisoners  before 
discharge.”  Has  this  recommenda¬ 
tion  been  carried  out  ?  I  believe  not. 
Yet  in  all  the  countries  except  our  own 
where  the  Salvation  Army  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  the  officers  are  allowed  to  visit 
the  prisons  and  to  hold  meetings  within 
the  prison,  and  even  to  enroll  prisoners 
as  members  of  tbeir  society — so-called 
soldiers  of  the  Army. 

There  are,  again,  the  police  courts, 
as  well  as  the  prisons.  I  would  advise 
any  one  who  wishes  to  understand 
something  of  the  lower  life,  which  is 
the  life  of  the  majority,  to  spend  a 
morning  or  two  in  a  police  court.  He 
will  be  rewarded  ;  he  will  come  away  a 
sadder  and  a  wiser  man.  He  will  see 
the  poor  wretch  who  has  once  been  in 


er,  and  the  man  without  a  backbone 
and  the  drunkard.  The  magistrate 
finds  that  it  is  better  to  hand  them 
over  to  the  Army  than  to  send  them  to 
a  prison,  which  is  powerless  to  reform, 
yet  can  and  does  inflict  lifelong  dis¬ 
grace  upon  those  who  enter  it  but  for 
a  week.  This  is  practical  recognitiou. 

Another  scene.  Every  day  boys  run 
away  from  their  homes  and  join  the 
ranks  of  the  lads  who  live  upon  the 
streets.  This  is  no  new  thing  :  Defoe 
has  depicted  the  life  of  the  street  Arab 
in  his  own  time.  It  is  a  dangerous 
life  :  they  sell  things  ;  they  run  mes¬ 
sages  ;  they  cry  papers  ;  they  consort 
together,  and  sleep  in  low  doss-houses, 
where  they  meet  with  all  kinds  of  vil¬ 
lainy,  and  are  taught  to  regard  the  suc¬ 
cessful  accomplishment  of  a  robbery  as 
heroism  of  the  highest  type.  Gam¬ 
bling  is,  of  course,  a  common  form  of 
vice  with  them.  It  always  has  been 
so :  remember  Hogarth’s  bootblacks 
gambling  under  the  street  lamp.  For 
these  boys  a  Home  has  been  provided. 
Like  the  Elevators,  this  Home  offers 
no  alms  ;  the  boys  are  attracted  by 
warmtb,  light,  washing — they  are  much 
fonder  of  cleanliness  than  the  adults — 
companionship,  singing,  and  cheap 
food.  They  pay  for  everything,  and 
are  independent.  Some  of  them  have 
gone  back  to  their  friends  ;  for  others 
it  is  far  better  that  they  should  not  go 
back  to  their  friends.  To  take  these 


a  decent  position  and  has  fallen  through  lads  off  the  streets,  to  look  after  them, 
sheer  lack  of  will — in  other  words,  for  and  bring  them  into  some  kind  of  or- 
want  of  backbone  ;  he  will  see  the  der,  ought  to  commend  itself  as  a  laud- 
drunkard  brought  up  for  the  hun-  able,  and  even  a  necessary,  work  ;  but 
dredth  time  ;  he  will  see  the  juvenile  the  General  has,  so  far,  only  been  en- 
offender,  the  child  whose  head  hardly  abled  to  open  one  such  Home,  which 
reaches  the  handrail  of  the  dock,  whose  accommodates  no  more  than  eighty 
life  is  going  to  be  blasted  through  and  boys.  Others  of  a  similar  character  are 
throu^ — ^yes,  even  if  he  lives  for  a  urgently  wanted, 
hundred  years— because  he  sinned  igno-  Turn  next  to  the  work  attempted  for 
rantly  as  a  child  ;  he  will  see  the  hard-  women.  They  want  protection,  em- 
ened  criminal  on  his  way  to  a  lifelong  ployment,  rescue.  In  London  alone 
sentence  ;  the  brute  who  tortures  and  they  have  seven  Rescue  Homes,  a  re¬ 
starves  his  children  ;  the  deserted  girl,  ceiving  house,  and  a  Maternity  Hos- 
the  vagrant,  and  the  sturdy  rogue — the  pital  ;  they  have  shelters  for  the  home- 
whole  tribe  of  those  who  were  formerly  less  ;  they  have  industrial  places  for 
flogged  through  the  streets  of  the  vil-  those  who  want  employment, 
lage  by  the  headborough.  Among  Much  of  all  this  description,  it  may 
them  he  will  see  the  officer  of  the  Sal-  be  objected,  is  mere  p  ofession.  What 
vation  Army,  who  presently  marches  do  they  achieve  ?  Where  are  their  re- 
off,  having  rescued,  as  his  day’s  work,  suits  ?  One  can  only  turn  to  the  flg- 
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ures.  The  women  who  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Rescue  Homes  are  num¬ 
bered  by  thousands.  Out  of  this  vast 
number  of  cases  85  per  cent,  have 
turned  out  well ;  these,  the  successful 
cases,  are  either  in  employment,  or 
they  have  returned  to  iheir  friends,  or 
they  are  married  ;  of  the  remainder, 
after  three  years,  »5  per  cent,  are  known 
to  have  relapsed  ;  9  per  cent,  are  sus¬ 
pected.  Now,  one  does  not  pretend 
that  there  are  no  other  agencies  at  work 
in  the  same  direction  and  with  the 
same  objects  ;  but  it  is  not  too  much 
to  maintain  that  those  who  desire  the 
rescue  of  these  poor  creatures — not 
very  wretched  because  they  do  not  gen¬ 
erally  know  the  full  extent  of  their  own 
wretchedness — cannot  possibly  desire 
the  failure  of  Booth’s  endeavor. 

Another  branch  of  work  has  grown 
out  of  the  rescue  work  ;  it  is  the  re¬ 
covery  of  persons  who  are  lost.  An  in¬ 
credible  number  of  persons  are  every 
year  lost  in  London.  What  does  this 
mean  ?  If  it  is  a  poor  girl,  it  gener¬ 
ally  means  only  one  thing.  If  it  is  a 
man,  it  may  mean  anything— flight 
when  discovery  is  imminent ;  volun¬ 
tary  effacement  for  some  cause  or 
other.  Then  the  friends  of  the  fugi¬ 
tive  or  the  man  in  hiding  or  the  girl 
who  is  ashamed,  write  to  the  “  Help 
and  Inquiry  Department.”  A  com¬ 
mon  case  is  that  of  the  man’s  disap¬ 
pearance  before  the  baby,  for  which  he 
18  liable,  is  born.  The  Salvation  Army 
hunt  him  down  and  biing  him  before 
the  police  court  with  a  peculiar  satis¬ 
faction.  There  were  216  happy  fathers 
thus  captured  and  dealt  with  last  year  ; 
there  were  over  3000  letters  received 
last  year  about  lost  persons. 

There  is,  again,  tne  work  attempted 
among  the  slums.  The  word  has  been 
so  much  abused  that  one  shrinks  from 
using  it,  but  there  seems  no  other. 
Now,  the  slums  of  London  are  rapidly 
changing  in  character.  The  row  of 
ruinous  cottages  forming  a  narrow 
court  leading  out  of  a  narrow  street — 
examples  of  which  we  can  still  see  in 
Westminster,  Whitechapel,  Southwark, 
Hoxton,  and  many  other  places — is 
disappearing.  With  them  will  vanish 
many  of  the  worst  features  of  the  slum. 
They  are  vanishing  because  the  site  is 
becoming  too  valuable  to  be  wasted  on 


cottages.  The  model  lodging-house 
succeeds ;  the  huge  square  block  of 
buildings  with  everything  that  the 
heart  of  philanthropy  can  desire — the 
cubic  air  space,  the  sanitary  arrange¬ 
ments,  the  plastered  walls,  the  separate 
flats,  the  washhouses,  the  cisterns,  the 
broad  open  staircases.  Surely,  surely 
now  we  have  reached  the  perfect  lodg¬ 
ing.  Alas  !  we  reckoned  without  the 
lodgers  ;  we  forgot  that  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations,  nay,  appliances  at  hand,  will 
not  make  people  clean  and  decent. 
The  following  is  the  testimony  of  Miss 
Octavia  Hill :  * 

“  Regulations  are  of  no  avail ;  no  public 
inspection  can  possibly  for  more  than  an  hour 
or  two  secure  order  ;  no  resident  superinten¬ 
dent  has  at  once  conscience,  nerve,  and  devo¬ 
tion,  single-handed,  to  stem  the  violence,  the 
dirt,  the  noise,  the  quarrels  ;  no  body  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  them¬ 
selves  asserts  itself :  one  by  one,  disheartened, 
the  tidier  ones  depart ;  the  rampant  remain 
and  prevail,  and  often,  with  a  very  fair  show 
to  the  outsider,  the  block  becomes  a  sort  of 
pandemonium.  No  one  who  is  not  in  and 
out  day  by  day,  or,  better  still,  night  after 
night ;  no  one  who  does  not  watch  the  swift 
degradation  of  children  belonging  to  tidy 
families  ;  no  one  who  does  not  know  the  ter¬ 
rorism  exercised  by  the  rough  over  the  timid 
and  industrious  poor  ;  no  one  who  does  not 
know  the  abuse  of  every  appliance  provided 
by  the  benevolent  or  speculative,  but  non-resi¬ 
dent,  landlord  can  tell  what  life  in  blocks  is 
where  the  population  is  low  class.  Sinks  and 
drains  are  stopped  ;  yards  provided  for  exer¬ 
cise  must  be  closed  because  of  misbehavior  ; 
boyt  bathe  in  drinking-toater  cuter n$ ;  wash¬ 
houses  on  staircases — or  staircases  themselves 
— become  the  nightly  haunt  of  the  vicious, 
the  Sunday  gambling-places  of  boys  ;  the  yell 
of  the  drunkard  echoes  through  the  hollow 
passages  ;  the  stairs  are  blocked  by  dirty  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  the  life  of  any  decent,  hard  work¬ 
ing  family  becomes  intolerable.” 

To  meet  these  evils  certain  persons 
belonging  to  the  Army  live  in  the  courts 
or  in  the  lodging-houses  among  the 
people ;  they  go  about  among  them  ; 
they  nurse  them  in  sickness ;  they 
clean  up  for  them  ;  they  shame  them 
into  decency.  There  are  ladies  of  the 
Anglican  Church — of  Nonconformity 
— who  do  the  same  thing  in  the  foulest 
parts  of  London  ;  but  there  is  room 
for  hundreds  more ;  there  are  not  so 
many  of  these  devoted  women  that  we 
can  afford  to  lose  a  single  one.  The 
Salvation  women  among  the  slums  have 


*  ”  Life  and  Labor  of  the  People,”  vol.  11. 
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got  a  wonderful  6eld  before  them  :  they 
get  to  know  the  families  ;  in  case  of  a 
man  wanting  work,  they  can  often  find 
it  for  him  ;  they  look  after  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  they  supplement  the  school. 

I  have  gone  through  most  of  the 
work  attempted  and  achieved  by  the 
Army.  There  remain  the  Shelters. 
These  have  been  much  abused,  and  are 
continually  attacked.  The  great  rea¬ 
son  for  attacks  seems  to  me  jealousy  of 
the  great  organization  that  is  spread¬ 
ing  over  the  whole  country,  dwarfing 
and  swallowing  up  the  efforts  of  the 
various  Churches  to  reach  the  very 
poor. 

What  do  the  Shelters  offer?  For 
those  who  can  pay  a  penny,  a  seat,  a 
supper  of  bread,  and  a  lavatory  with 
plenty  of  water  ;  a  halfpenny  provides 
a  bowl  of  soup  ;  another  penny  gives  a 
bunk  ;  threepence  gives  a  bed  in  a 
cubicle  ;  and  so  on.  The  people  come 
at  any  hour  they  please  ;  at  eight  there 
is  singing  of  hymns,  with  an  address  ; 
the  men  may  join  if  they  please.  At 
nine  they  go  to  bed  ;  every  bunk  is 
spread  with  a  mattress  covered  with 
American  cloth  ;  the  bedclothes  con¬ 
sist  of  American  cloth  ;  the  place  is 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  60°  ;  there  is 
never  any  disturbance  or  trouble  ;  in 
the  morning  they  get  up  and  go  away. 

To  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  attacks 
made  upon  the  Shelters,  I  have  only  to 
refer  to  a  letter  in  the  Times  of  Octo¬ 
ber  9,  in  which  the  writer  compares 
the  Shelters  with  the  casual  wards.  In 
the  latter  places  there  are  baths  used  ; 
the  men’s  clothes  are  roughly  cleansed. 
We  might  add  that  in  these  truly  ter¬ 
rible  places — the  casual  wards — the  in¬ 
mate  is  immured  in  a  cell  by  himself, 
and  set  to  break  stones — so  many  stones 
before  he  gets  away  ;  in  the  Shelters 
he  is  treated  as  a  friend  who  happens 
to  be  down  on  his  luck.  The  writer 
conceals  the  fact  that  some  vermin  can¬ 
not  be  got  rid  of  by  soap  :  to  make  a 
man  change  his  clothes  is  to  transfer 
these  vermin  most  certainly  to  the  next 
man  who  wears  that  change  of  cloth¬ 
ing.  He  conceals  the  fact  that  when  a 
man  is  taken  from  the  Shelter  to  the 
Elevator  his  clothes  are  all  passed 
through  the  “crematorium”  or  oven. 
In  the  Shelters  the  men  can  wash  as 
much  as  they  please  ;  if  there  is  danger 
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of  communicating  vermin  to  each  other, 
surely  there  is  far  greater  danger  in  the 
common  lodging-house,  their  only  al¬ 
ternative.  He  suggests  that  the  Army 
provides  “bad  food.”  I  have  seen 
their  bread  and  their  puddings  and 
their  meat :  the  charge  is  ridiculous  ;  it 
is  shameful  to  insinuate  such  a  charge. 
Further,  he  insinuates  that  the  Shel¬ 
ters  are  run  for  profit.  They  are  run 
so  as  just  to  pay  their  expenses.  It 
is  the  most  creditable  part  of  the  work 
that  everything  is  run  with  a  view  of 
paying  its  expenses  if  possible.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  cleanliness  of  the  Homes  and 
Shelters  of  the  Army,  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  is  that  scrubbing  is  continually 
going  on,  every  day  and  all  days. 
Lastly,  this  writer,  whose  name  I  sup¬ 
press  out  of  respect  for  the  address 
which  he  gives,  confuses  the  Shelters 
or  night  refuges  with  the  Elevators  or 
factories,  in  order  to  try  a  little  epi¬ 
gram.  All  this  kind  of  talk  is  stutf  ; 
people  so  low  down  must  accept  the 
contagion  of  vermin  as  part  of  the. 
situation  ;  whether  they  crowd  to¬ 
gether  in  a  dark  arch,  or  in  a  two¬ 
penny  doss,  or  in  a  Shelter,  the  fleas 
belong  to  the  situation.  When  one 
thinks  of  the  warmth  and  comfort,  the 
cheap  food,  the  sympathy,  the  cheer¬ 
fulness  of  the  Shelter,  it  does  seem  to 
me  too  foolish  to  quarrel  with  their 
promoters  because  they  cannot  afford 
to  give  these  hundreds  of  men  a  change 
of  clothes  (which,  besides,  would  be 
foolish  for  the  reason  stated  above),  or 
to  try  by  a  single  ablution  to  destroy 
the  vermin  which  belong  to  dirt  and 
misery. 

This,  then,  is  some  of  the  work  at¬ 
tempted  by  the  remarkable  man  who 
has  created  the  Salvation  Army  and  all 
that  belongs  to  it.  The  attempt  has 
been  made  on  a  gigantic  scale  ;  the 
cases  treated  run  into  many  thousands  ; 
the  work  is  carried  on  all  over  the 
world.  In  some  of  our  colonies  part 
of  the  work  is  subsidized  thus  :  at  the 
Cape,  the  Prison  Gate  Brigade  receive 
a  grant  of  £250  a  year  ;  the  Victorian 
Government  grants  the  same  body  £750 
a  year  ;  Canada,  Tasmania,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Ceylon,  India,  all  give  assistance 
either  by  grants  of  money  or  by  exemp¬ 
tion  from  rent  and  taxes.  Our  own 
Government  does  not  help  the  work  at 
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all.  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  never  will. 
If  the  work  is  to  be  carried  on  with  the 
same  efficiency,  the  same  personal  en¬ 
thusiasm,  the  same  passion,  as  at  pres¬ 
ent,  it  must  not  become  a  State-aided, 
subsidized  work,  fettered  by  regula¬ 
tions,  tied  and  bound  with  red  tape. 
At  present  it  owes  its  success  entirely 
to  the  single-minded  enthusiasm  of  the 
workers  ;  they  are  governed  by  princi¬ 
ples  only,  and  are  left  free,  and  must 
be  left  free,  to  woik  as  they  tind  best. 
You  may  look  in  vain  for  petty  inter¬ 
ferences  in  the  work  ;  they  do  not 
exist  :  there  is  no  red  tape.  When 
boards  sit  and  committees  multiply 
rules  the  life  of  a  cause  goes  out  of  it. 
Let  the  work  remain  as  it  is  without 
any  help  or  subsidy  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  continual  at¬ 
tacks  made  upon  the  scheme  in  all  its 
branches.  It  is  remarkable,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  note  the  long  list  of 
men — not  enthusiasts,  but  level-headed 
men,  statesmen,  lawyers,  and  others — 
who  have  acknowledged  the  work  of 
the  Army  in  the  strongest  terms.  For 
instance,  there  are  woids  of  recogni¬ 
tion  from  Lord  Brassey,  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  Sir  John  Rigby,  Sir  Walter 
Foster,  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  Sir  John 
Gorst,  Dean  Farrar,  W.  S.  Caine,  Sam¬ 
uel  Morley,  Arnold  While,  and  a  crowd 
of  others.  The  present  Bishop  of  Man¬ 
chester,  for  instance,  says  : 

“  Very  few  men  could  hope  to  carry  out 
this  scheme  successfully,  but  I  think  you  may, 
for  the  following  reasons  :  1.  You  have  provecl 
that  you  can  teach  the  waifs  and  strays  to 
work.  3.  You  can  surround  them  with  the 
authority,  the  sympathy,  and  help  of  men  of 
their  own  class,  of  Arm  Cliristian  principle. 
3.  You  make  a  radical  change  of  their  char¬ 
acter  an  essential  condition  of  your  scheme, 
and  have  again  proved  that  in  many  cases  re¬ 
ligious  means,  which  I  confess  I  could  not  use 
myself,  are  effective  to  that  end.  4.  Y’ou 
have  the  assistance  of  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
staff  of  officers  stationed  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  and  working  for  Christ’s  sake,  witli 
little  more  than  bare  subsistence  provided 
from  your  funds. 

“  Having  this  belief,  I  feel  myself  called 
upon  to  help  you.” 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  these  testi¬ 
monies,  it  is  wearisome  to  read  the  ut¬ 
terances  with  which  the  smaller  men 
try  to  keep  up  the  prejudice  against 
the  Army. 


The  world  at  large,  I  expect,  does 
not  understand  the  organization,  the 
wise  far-seeing  organization,  of  this 
great  society  any  more  than  it  under¬ 
stands  the  work  which  it  is  doing. 

Perhaps  the  General  had  the  Fran¬ 
ciscan  Order  in  his  mind  when  he  start¬ 
ed.  That  Order,  as  everybody  knows, 
demanded  a  threefold  vow  :  of  chas¬ 
tity,  of  poverty,  of  obedience.  The 
Order  established  by  General  Booth  de¬ 
mands  precisely  the  same  three  vows. 

I.  Of  Chastity.  To  this  virtue  the 
members  of  the  society  are  especially 
called  by  their  religious  profession  ; 
not  of  celibacy.  A  great  many  are 
married.  It  rests  with  themselves  to 
consider  if  they  can  earry  on  their  work 
as  well  married  as  single. 

II.  Of  Poverty.  The  officers  all  live 
upon  their  pay.  There  are  over  12,000 
of  them.  What  do  they  receive  ? 

The  General  takes  nothing,  not  a 
farthing. 

One  officer  draws  £200  a  year  and 
a  house. 

Another  draws  £150  a  year  and  a 
house. 

A  third  draws  the  same.  This  offi¬ 
cer  exchanged  a  position  in  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  worth  £1200 
a  ye  ar  and  the  usual  prospects 
for  this  other  highly  paid  ap¬ 
pointment. 

The  crowd  of  colonels,  majors, 
captains,  and  lientenants  receive 
from  15s.  to  30s  a  week. 

In  fact  they  are  all  as  poor  as  church 
rats.  “  Not  one  of  us,”  said  one  of 
them  to  me,  “  has  a  banker’s  account.” 
Their  work  is  laborious;  it  is  never 
ending,  it  is  anxious,  and  it  is  reward¬ 
ed  by  the  magnificent  salary  of,  say — 
five-and-twenty  shillings,  with  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  rise  !  What  is  this  but  the 
vow  of  poverty  ? 

III.  Of  Obedience.  Above  all  things 
it  is  necessary  to  enforce  obedience  and 
discipline.  This  is  effected  not  by  a 
vow,  but  by  an  organization  based  upon 
a  military  system.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  pleasant  derision — easy, 
too,  which  caused  an  extensive  diffu¬ 
sion  of  the  pleasantry — on  the  titles  of 
Colonel  and  Captain  and  so  on.  Now, 
consider  a  little.  How  was  the  found¬ 
er  to  create  the  spirit  of  obedience  and 
discipline?  There  seemed  no  other 
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way  than  to  copy  the  ranks  and  de¬ 
grees  of  an  army.  In  an  army  there  is 
not  only  the  obedience  of  every  man  to 
the  General :  there  is  the  obdience  of 
very  man  to  his  superior  officer  ;  there 
is  the  authority  of  every  officer  over  his 
subordinate  officer.  Discipline  and 
obedience  become  the  concern  of  every 
single  man  in  the  Army.  Moreover, 
the  titles  are  such  as  are  understood  by 
everybody.  Down  to  the  lowest  we  all 
understand  the  meaning  of  captain  and 
sergeant. 

The  Franciscans  in  England  at  first 
drew  to  themselves  all  hearts  ;  their 
church  in  Jjondon  became  the  shrine, 
the  chosen  house,  of  dead  queens  and 
princes,  and  noble  lords  and  stately 
ladies.  The  merchants  vied  with  each 
other  in  building  and  decorating  a 
church  worthy  of  the  friars.  So  long 
as  they  remained  poor,  so  long  as  they 
obeyed  the  Rule,  so  long  as  they  led 
the  life  of  their  profession,  their  work 
prospered,  their  name  and  fame  in¬ 
creased.  Soon,  however,  corruption 
began  :  the  friars  fell  off  from  their 
pristine  zeal,  then  their  work  lost  its 
reality  ;  the  love  of  the  people  died 
away  :  long  before  the  Dissolution  the 
citizens  of  London  had  ceased  to  re¬ 
member  them  in  their  wills  ;  when  the 
gates  were  closed  upon  the  venerable 
foundation  beside  the  Shambles  there 
were  but  fifteen  friars  left  in  all  that 
great  House  which  had  once  numbered 
BO  many. 

Their  story  should  be  a  lesson  to  the 
Salvation  Army,  who  are  the  modern 
Franciscans.  Theirs  is  a  mission  to  go 
down,  down,  down  among  the  depths 
where  there  is  ever  a  lower  depth  still ; 
theirs  is  the  task  to  raise  the  worst  and 
the  most  hopeless.  At  present,  1  am 
firmly  convinced,  they  are  moved  one 
and  all  by  the  most  sincere  pity,  the 
most  real  and  pure  passion  of  pity,  for 
the  outcasts  of  the  world.  They  are 
ruled  by  an  organization  which  seeks 
to  produce  its  results  by  personal  ser¬ 
vice,  self-denial,  enthusiasm,  and  sym¬ 
pathy.  They  are  controlled  and  regu¬ 
lated  by  a  system  and  an  order  which 
I  cannot  find  in  any  other  institution 
in  the  world.  To  me  it  has  been  for 
many  years  an  ever-increasing  delight 
to  watch  this  society  growing,  develop¬ 
ing,  inventing,  and  creating,  in  every 
direction  of  humanitarian  effort. 


But  they  must  remain  poor.  They 
must  always  remain  poor.  That  is  es¬ 
sential.  They  must  never  let  the  world 
suspect  that  the  old  passion  of  devotion 
is  decaying.  The  last  words  of  the 
dying  Catherine  Booth  were  a  com¬ 
mand.  “  Self-denial,”  she  said,  “  will 
prove  your  love  to  Christ.”  Therefore 
they  must  remain  poor. 

And  they  must  remain  obedient.  In 
order  to  insure  this  obedience  and  to 
make  it  an  actual,  vital,  inseparable 
part  of  the  work,  there  is  nothing  pos¬ 
sible  but  the  machinery  of  an  army. 

The  “  Army,”  then,  consists  of  the 
General,  the  officers,  and  the  rank  and 
file :  of  the  officers  there  are  over 
13,000  ;  of  the  latter  nobody  knows 
how  many  there  are,  for  every  day 
brings  its  new  additions  and  its  deser¬ 
tions  :  the  latter  fact  is  sometimes 
charged  against  the  society  as  if  it  were 
not  a  thing  inevitable.  The  whole  of 
the  central  funds  are  banked  and  in¬ 
vested  in  the  name  of  the  General.  In 
this,  as  in  the  three  conditions  of  chas¬ 
tity,  poverty,  and  obedience,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  follows,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
the  method  pursued  by  the  Jesuits,  by 
all  the  Koman  Catholic  Bishops,  and 
by  the  heads  of  all  the  mediaeval  Or¬ 
ders. 

It  used  to  be  pretended  that  the  sole 
possession  of  the  money  meant  the  en¬ 
richment  of  the  General  first  and  his 
family  next.  It  never  meant  anything 
of  the  kind.  Although  the  money  lies 
in  his  name  the  General  cannot  touch 
a  farthing.  None  of  the  money  can  be 
taken  out  except  by  consent  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  finance.  We  have  seen  al¬ 
ready  what  magnificent  salaries  are 
provided  for  the  leading  officials. 

This  organization  is  spreading  over 
the  whole  world  ;  everywhere  it  is  hold¬ 
ing  its  meetings  for  the  religious  side 
and  creating  Refuges  and  Homes  for 
its  social  side.  Over  and  above  the 
12,000  officers,  there  are  42,000  volun¬ 
tary  workers.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  these 
people  are  filled  through  and  through 
with  the  true  spirit  of  the  missionary. 
So  long  as  this  spirit  remains,  so  long 
will  the  work  go  on  and  prosper.  In 
course  of  time  decay  and  corruption 
will  doubtless  set  in  ;  but  not  so  long 
as  those  three  essentials  are  preserved  ; 
not  so  long  as  the  life  is  hard  and 
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thankless  ;  not  so  long  as  the  Army  is 
attacked  by  such  letters  as  the  one  I 
have  mentioned  above. 

The  note  of  personal  service  instead 
of  paid  service  is  not  struck  by  General 
Booth  alone  ;  one  feels  it  in  the  air  ; 
there  is  an  immense  number  of  young 
men  and  maidens,  quite  outside  the 
Army,  who  are  now  giving  personal 
unpaid  service  for  the  help  of  the  very 
poor.  These  people  work  in  the  par¬ 
ish,  or  they  work  for  a  “  settlement.” 
They  do  not,  however,  work  in  one 
great  body  intelligently  controlled  and 
directed  ;  they  are  not  under  the  or¬ 
ders  of  superior  officers,  and  they  do 
not,  as  Booth’s  Legion  do,  give  to  the 
work  their  whole  strength,  their  whole 
soul,  their  whole  mind,  their  whole 
time.  Even  though  there  are  here  and 
there  associations  and  societies  cover¬ 
ing  much  the  same  ground,  they  are 
small  associations,  they  only  cover  part 
of  the  ground,  and  their  work  is  not 
part  of  one  great  connected  scheme. 

What  is,  then,  the  reason  why  the 
social,  as  well  as  the  religious,  Army  is 
viewed  with  jealousy  and  suspicion  by 
the  Church  of  England  ?  First,  there 
is  the  ditference  of  treatment.  The 
Church  still  retains  something  of  her 
old  scholarly  manner  ;  it  still  continues 
to  think  that  the  methods  which  ap¬ 
peal  to  people  of  some  refinement  can 
appeal  to  persons  of  no  refinement ; 
there  still  lingers  in  the  Church  some¬ 
thing  of  the  old  Puritanic  opinion  that 
the  whole  duty  of  the  clergy  is  to 
preach,  and  of  the  people  to  attend  for 
the  sermon.  General  Booth  is  not  fet¬ 
tered  by  these  traditions  ;  he  is  free  to 
adopt  methods  which  the  people  under¬ 
stand,  language  which  they  understand, 
appeals  which  they  understand,  and  he 
does  not  trouble  them  with  doctrine. 
I  haye  never  heard,  however,  that  he 


teaches  his  people  to  entertain  any 
kind  of  hostility  toward  the  Anglican 
or  any  other  Church. 

There  is  another  and  a  stronger  rea¬ 
son  ;  it  is  exactly  the  same  reason  why 
the  secular  clergy  four  hundred  years 
ago  hated  the  regulars.  For  the  latter 
trampled  on  the  parish  ;  they  heard 
the  confessions  which  should  have  been 
made  to  the  parish  priest ;  they  sang 
masses  which  should  have  been  sung  in 
the  church  ;  they  collected  money 
which  should  have  been  given  to  the 
parish  ;  they  became  the  spiritual  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  people  ;  they  ignored  the 
vicar.  J ust  in  the  same  way  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  establishes  a  place  in  every 
town  ;  draws  into  the  ranks  the  young 
people  most  emotional,  most  easily  in¬ 
fluenced  by  religious  feeling,  most 
“  likely”  for  parish  purposes.  They 
pay  no  heed  to  the  parish,  they  ignore 
the  vicar  ;  and  the  greatest  worK  ever 
attempted  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
the  rescue  of  criminals,  the  reforma¬ 
tion,  elevation,  and  civilization  of  the 
outcast  class,  has  been  organized  and 
is  going  on,  is  advancing  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  is  covering  the  whole  world, 
without  the  help  or  the  advice  or  the 
leadership  of  bishop,  priest,  or  minis¬ 
ter.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  chief  rea¬ 
son  why  the  social  work  of  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  is  looked  upon  by  the  Church 
as  a  body  with  jealousy  and  suspicion 
and  dislike.  Will  the  Church  ever  be 
able  to  take  over  the  Salvation  Army  ? 
Never.  It  is  not  possible.  The  only 
way,  the  best  way,  is  for  the  Church 
to  recognize  far  more  freely  than  has 
hitherto  been  the  case,  the  importance 
and  the  reality  of  the  social  work  under¬ 
taken  by  the  most  remarkable  man  that 
the  history  of  social  endeavor  has  yet 
presented  to  the  world. — Contemporary 
Reviev). 
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A  DAY  or  two  after  this  number  of 
“  Maga”  is  published,  the  bicentenary 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  will  be  reached. 
To  be  accurate,  the  2d  of  December 
of  1897  is  the  two-hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  opening  of  it  for  divine 
service.  On  that  day,  1697,  the  Cathe- 
New  Sebies. — VoL.  LXVII.,  No.  2. 


dral  was  far  from  being  finished.  The 
builders  were  then  more  than  ten  years 
off  the  completion  of  the  cupola,  per¬ 
haps  more  than  twenty  off  the  erection 
of  the  ball  and  cross.  It  had  not  yet 
entered  the  mind  of  Bird  to  design  the 
Queen  Anne  group — the  provocation  of 
11 
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lunatics  and  the  derision  of  the  wits,  some  sort,  interested  in  it,  and  the 


Indeed  the  Cathedral  is  not  completed 
now.  Sir  Christopher  Wrenn  un¬ 
doubtedly  contemplated  the  ornamenta¬ 
tion  of  the  interior.  His  design  for  its 
decoration  no  doubt  was  not  so  elabo¬ 
rate  as  that  which  now  has  been  carried 
out  in  a  portion  of  the  Cathedral,  but 
it  extended  to  other  portions  which,  it 
is  probably  safe  to  say,  will  not  be  orna¬ 
mented  in  this  generation.  But  two 
hundred  years  ago,  on  December  2,  the 
choir  was  opened  for  a  National  Thanks¬ 
giving  for  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  ;  and 
it  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  the 
bi-centenary  celebrations  of  that  occa¬ 
sion  can  be  held  in  a  choir  completed 
by  Sir  William  Richmond  in  a  style  of 
decoration  which  must,  sooner  or  later, 
be  applied  to  the  whole  interior.  Until 
now,  that  could  not  have  been  said  of 
the  Cathedral  in  all  these  two  hundred 
years. 

This  anniversary  claims  an  interest 
wider  than  that  of  London  and  Lon¬ 
doners.  The  Jiletropolitan  Cathedral 
is  the  National  Cathedral,  and  always 
has  been.  There  was  a  convention  in 
it  that  was  a  prelude  to  Runnymede. 
There  was  thanksgiving  in  old  St. 
Paurs  after  Agincourt,  as  there  was  in 
new  St.  Paul’s  after  Oudenarde.  For 
several  hundreds  of  years  it  has  been 
selected  as  the  appropriate  place  for  the 
expression  of  the  nation’s  grief  or  joy 
and  gratitude  :  in  this  century  there 
have  been  three  imposing  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  such — the  funeral  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  the  thanksgiving  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and, 
freshest  in  our  memories,  the  Jubilee 
celebrations  of  last  J une.  Much  of  the 
money  spent  upon  the  cathedrals  was 
raised  by  voluntary  or  enforced  sub¬ 
scriptions  throughout  the  whole  king¬ 
dom.  It  is  said  that  in  the  records  still 
existing  of  the  sale  of  indulgences  on 
behalf  of  old  St.  Paul’s,  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  money  received  from  every 
diocese.  Bishop  Maurice,  when  it  was 
begun,  on  the  ruins  of  an  older,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  set  himself  the  task 
of  building  a  church  that  should  be 
worthy  of  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 
Six  centuries  later,  Bishop  Compton 
claimed  for  its  successor,  the  present 
Cathedral,  that  it  was  “  of  very  public 
concernment,  and  the  whole  nation,  in 


glory  of  the  work  will  redound  to  the 
whole  nation,  to  which  it  will  not  only 
be  a  singular  ornament,  but  likewise  a 
standing  monument  of  the  public  alfec- 
tion  and  zeal  of  this  Protestant  king¬ 
dom  to  piety  and  good  works.”  And 
that  sentiment  in  great  measure  is  ap- 
licable  to  St.  Paul’s  in  the  present  day. 
t  may  interest  the  readers  of  “  Maga,” 
then,  if  we  briefly  sketch  the  history  of 
the  national  monument  the  bi-centenary 
of  which  falls  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
present  month. 

The  legend  of  St.  Paul’s  is  that  upon 
this  site  there  stood  once  a  temple  built 
by  the  Romans,  and  dedicated  by  them 
to  Diana.  There  may  be  fact  under 
the  legend,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  it. 
Bishop  Corbet,  however,  made  excel¬ 
lent  use  of  the  tradition  in  pleading  for 
funds  for  the  Cathedral.  “  It  was  once 
dedicated  to  Diana,  at  least  part  of  it,” 
he  said  ;  “  but  the  idolatry  lasted  not 
long  ;  and  see  a  mystery  in  the  change  : 
St.  Paul  confuting  twice  the  Idol  ; 
there,  in  person,  where  the  cry  was 
‘  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  !  ’  and 
here,  by  proxy,  Paul  installed  while 
Diana  is  thrust  out.”  Bishop  Corbet 
had  the  quaintest  turn  imaginable. 
“  One  word  on  behalf  of  St.  Paul :  he 
hath  spoken  many  in  ours.  lie  hath 
raised  our  inward  temples  :  let  us  help 
to  requite  him  in  his  outward.”  So 
he  wrote,  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
quote  him  further.  If  Diana  ever  was 
thrust  out,  however,  it  was  long  before 
St.  Paul  was  installed.  The  first  Chris¬ 
tian  church  on  the  site,  and  dedicated 
to  the  Apostle,  was  erected  in  the  sev¬ 
enth  century,  and  we  know  little  more 
about  it  than  that  it  was  burned  down 
in  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century, 
probably  in  1087.  There  is  some  rea¬ 
son  for  believing  that  it  was  construct¬ 
ed  of  wood,  or  of  something  more  per¬ 
ishable  than  stone  ;  but  cathedrals  of 
stone  that  took  its  place  did  not  fare 
better.  Old  St.  Paul’s  (so  called), 
begun  on  the  ruins  of  the  still  older  in 
1087,  “  had  a  great  hurt”  in  1136  by  a 
dreadful  fire  that  raged  from  London 
Bridge  to  St.  Clement’s  Danes.  Being 
restored,  it  had  many  more  great  hurts 
from  the  same  element.  “  It  hath 
twice  suffered  martyrdom,”  said  the 
witty  bishop  already  quoted,  “  and  both 
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by  fire — in  the  twenty-second  of  Henry 
VI.  and  the  third  of  Elizabeth.  St. 
Paul  complained  of  stoning  twice  ;  his 
Church  of  firing.  Stoning  she  wants 
indeed,  and  a  good  stoning  would  re¬ 
pair  her.  St.  Faith  holds  her  up,  I 
confess.  Oh,  that  works  were  sainted 
too,  to  keep  her  upright !”  As  will  be 
seen  later,  plans  were  actually  passed 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Cathedral 
when  it  was  gutted  in  the  Great  Fire 
of  1666. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  appearance  of  old  St.  Paul’s 
through  prints  after  Hollar.  It  was  a 
Gothic  building,  showing  traces  of 
many  styles.  Begun  in  1087,  it  was 
doubtless  designed  on  the  lines  of  con¬ 
temporary  Norman  churches,  with  lit¬ 
tle  of  a  choir,  possibly  with  no  choir  at 
all.  At  the  time  of  the  burning  in 
1136,  the  building  had  not  gone  very 
far  toward  completion,  and  afterward, 
as  the  restoration  and  the  new  work 
dragged  on,  great  alterations  were  made 
on  the  original  plan.  When  the  choir, 
possibly  we  ought  to  call  it  the  new 
choir,  was  finislied  in  1240,  the  change 
was  considered  so  great  that  there  was 
a  fresh  dedication  of  the  Cathedral. 
There  had  been  a  spire  for  twenty  years 
before  that,  but  the  famous  spire  dated 
from  1315,  when  the  Cathedral  was 
pronounced  complete.  There  were 
twelve  bays  in  the  nave  and  twelve  in 
the  choir,  giving  a  long  and  beautiful 
perspective  from  the  west  doorway  to 
the  Lady  Chapel  with  its  fine  wheel- 
window  in  the  east.  The  transepts 
were  peculiar,  in  that  they  had  impor¬ 
tant  entrances  in  the  north  and  south, 
and  aisles  on  both  the  east  and  the  west 
sides.  The  chief  glory  of  old  St.  Paul’s 
was  its  spire,  as  tlie  dome  is  of  its  suc¬ 
cessor.  It  was  of  wood,  covered  with 
lead,  and  rose  from  graceful  flying  but¬ 
tresses  to  a  height  of  about  500  feet — 
“  Paul’s  steeple  of  honor,”  as  the  clown 
in  “  Wounds  of  Civil  War”  says. 
Crowning  it  were  a  ball  of  copper  gilt 
and  a  cross,  twice  destroyed  by  liglit- 
ning,  and  latterly  replaced  by  a  weather¬ 
cock,  representing  an  eagle,  also  copper 
gilt.  The  several  dimensions  of  the 
building  are  variously  stated,  and  we 
have  no  account  of  the  cost. 

On  the  south  side  of  old  St.  Paul’s, 
in  the  angle  made  by  the  south  transept 


and  the  nave,  was  the  chapter-house,  a 
singularly  beautiful  octagonal  building 
set  in  the  midst  of  cloisters.  Farther 
west,  on  the  same  side,  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Gregory  nestled  (until 
1645)  against  the  mother  Cathedral. 
Another  parish  church,  the  St.  Faith’s 
“  which  holds  her  up,”  once  stood  on 
the  east,  and  served,  we  are  told,  “  for 
the  stationers  and  others  dwelling  in 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  Paternoster 
Row,  etc.”  St.  I'^aith’s  was  taken 
down,  and  transferred  to  the  crypt,  in 
1256,  at  which  early  date,  apparently, 
there  were  booksellers  in  the  Row. 
There  were  many  chapels,  some  demol¬ 
ished  in  the  course  of  enlarging  and  re¬ 
constructing  the  Cathedral,  and  one. 
Charnel  Chapel,  adjoining  Canon  Alley, 
pulled  down  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
who  sent  the  stones  west  to  help  in  the 
building  of  Somerset  House  in  the 
Strand.  The  Bishop’s  Palace  was  in 
the  northwest  corner  ;  the  Deanery,  on 
its  present  site.  In  the  northeast  cor¬ 
ner,  at  the  entrance  to  the  churchyard, 
where  the  citizens  claimed  the  right  to 
assemble  for  their  folkmotes,  stood  the 
famous  Paul’s  Cross,  transformed  from 
the  simple  churchyard  cross  into  a 
structure  that  was  London’s  pride. 
Sermons  were  preached  here  by  the  di¬ 
vines  when  inclement  weather  did  not 
drive  them  and  their  audiences  to  the 
shrouds  or  crypt.  When  Sir  Thomas 
More  said  that  he  considered  the  day 
when  he  did  not  hear  Colet  preach  as  a 
void  in  his  life,  he  was  referring  to 
Colet’s  sermons  at  the  Cross  when  Dean 
of  St.  Paul’s.  Around  all  these  build¬ 
ings  and  the  churchyard  ran  a  wide  en¬ 
closing  wall  from  the  north  of  Ave 
Maria  Lane  eastward  by  the  Row  to  Old 
Change  in  Cheap,  thence  south  to  Car¬ 
ter  Lane,  and  westward  to  Creed  Lane 
and  Ludgate  Street.  This  wall,  fre¬ 
quently  in  decay,  existed  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  twelfth  century  at  least, 
and  had  six  gates  in  its  circuit,  the 
main  one  being,  naturally,  the  Great 
West  Gate  at  Ludgate. 

Old  St.  Paul’s,  standing  at  the  heart 
of  London  from  Norman  times  to  the 
Restoration,  had  the  closest  associations 
with  our  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history  ; 
but  of  these  we  may  not  speak.  They 
have  found  their  enthusiastic  historian 
in  Dean  Milman.  The  Cathedral’s  ra- 
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lation  with  the  civic  life  of  old  London, 
however,  is  more  relevant  to  the  story 
of  the  building  itself.  At  the  east  end 
of  the  churchyard,  as  has  been  men¬ 
tioned,  the  citizens  held  their  folk- 
motes  ;  they  assembled  to  arms  at  the 
west.  In  both  cases  they  claimed  these 
usages  as  rights.  One  of  the  earliest 
bishops,  “  Bishop  Norman,”  used  his 
favor  with  the  Conqueror  to  preserve 
the  Londoners  in  many  of  their  privi¬ 
leges,  and  for  centuries,  probably  be¬ 
yond  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  his  tomb 
in  the  Cathedral  was  visited  once  a  year 
by  the  Senate  and  citizens  in  proces¬ 
sion.  Some  lines  put  upon  the  tomb 
in  the  last  days  of  old  St.  PauFs  ad¬ 
vised  “  Walkers,  whosoe’er  ye  be,”  that 
if  they  chanced  to  see  “  upon  a  solemn 
scarlet  day,  the  City  Senate  pass  this 
way,”  they  were  to  know  that  it  was  to 
show  their  gratitude  to  William  the 
Norman  bishop  here  inhumed.  The 
solemn  scarlet  day  probably  was  Lord 
^layor’s  day,  though  scarlet  was  not  al¬ 
ways  the  color  worn  then.  Paul’s  Cross 
had  other  uses  than  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel.  From  it  demagogues  in¬ 
cited  the  mob,  and  bishops,  in  denunci¬ 
ation  of  Popery  or  the  Eeformation, 
spoke  political  speeches  on  Scriptural 
texts.  And  it  was  at  the  Cross  that 
Royal  edicts  were  published.  Contem¬ 
porary  literature,  however,  is  most  full 
of  references  to  the  citizens’  invasion 
of  the  cathedral  itself.  In  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century  Bishop  Bray- 
broke,  having  set  the  house  of  his  owji 
Chapter  in  order,  turned  his  attention 
to  preserving  the  Cathedral  from  dese¬ 
cration.  His  proclamation  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  shows  that  the  building  was  little 
less  than  a  public  market,  especially  on 
festival  days,  and  draws  a  picture  of 
men,  during  divine  service,  bringing 
down  with  stones  and  arrows  pigeons 
and  jackdaws  nesting  in  the  walls,  and 
breaking  the  windows  at  their  games  at 
ball.  Such  abuses  do  not  arise  in  a  day, 
so  that  probably  old  St.  Paul’s  never 
was  quite  free  fiom  the  contempt  of  the 
citizens’  familiarity.  In  later  times  the 
evil  became  greater.  In  the  works  of 
the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  “  Paul’s” 
is  a  byword  for  a  resort  for  gossip- 
mongers.  “  Walke  in  the  middle  of 
St.  Paul’s,  and  gentlemen’s  teeth  walke 
not  faster  at  ordinaries  than  these  a 


February, 

whole  day  together  about  inquiring 
after  news,”  wrote  Green.  The  middle 
aisle,  Paul’s  Walke,  was  the  favorite 
thoroughfare  in  wdnter  for  the  gallants 
and  men  about  town.  “  Come,  let’s 
walk  in  Mediterraneo,”  says  Fastidious, 
in  “  Every  Man  Out  of  His  Humor,” 
in  a  scene  laid  by  Jonson  in  the  middle 
aisle,  from  which  we  are  able  to  see  by 
inference  the  rascality  that  frequented 
it — sharks,  coxcombs,  clowns — as  well 
as  wits  and  citizens  of  all  degrees. 
Decker’s  Hornbook  professed  to  be  a 
guide  to  the  gulls  who  walked  in  Paul’s. 
”  Your  Mediterranean  aisle,”  it  says, 
“  is  then  the  only  gallery  wdierein  the 
pictures  of  all  your  true  fashionate  and 
complemental  gulls  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
hung  up.  Into  that  gallery  carry  your 
neat  body  ;  but  take  heed  to  pick  out 
such  an  hour  when  tiie  main  shoal  of 
islanders  are  swimming  up  and  down. 
And  first  observe  your  doors  of  entrance 
and  your  exit,  not  much  unlike  the 
players  at  the  theatres  ;  keeping  your 
decorums  even  in  fantasticality.” 
Among  the  decorums  in  fantasticality 
was  doing  no  more  than  four  turns,  and 
at  the  fifth  passing  out  to  some  of  the 
semster’s  shops,  the  new  tobacco-office, 
or  among  the  booksellers.  If  you  were 
in  search  of  a  courtier,  you  were  sure 
to  find  him  here,  “  with  a  tooth-pick 
in  his  hat,  a  cape  cloke,  and  a  long 
stocking.”  Bishop  Earle  describes  the 
noise  of  all  this  as  ”  like  that  of  bees, 
a  strange  humming  or  buzze  mixt  of 
walking,  tongues  and  feet.”  It  was, 
he  says,  “  the  general  mint  of  all  lies, 
which  are  here  like  the  legends  of  Pop¬ 
ery,  first  coyn’d  and  stampt  in  the 
Church.”  illsewhere  in  the  Cathe¬ 
dral,  lawyers  met  their  clients,  and 
masters  hired  their  serving-men,  as 
Falstaff  bought  Bardolph.  In  pur¬ 
suance  of  all  this  business,  the  pillars 
were  covered  with  advertisements,  and 
the  Si  qtiis  door,  Decker  says,  was 
“  pasted  and  plastered  up  with  seving- 
men’s  supplications.  ”  Bishop  Pilking- 
ton  speaks  of  “  the  south  alley  for  usage 
and  Popery,  the  north  for  simony,  and 
the  Horse  Fair  in  the  midst  for  all 
kinds  of  bargains.”  The  last  is  no  ex¬ 
aggeration.  ”  All  the  deseased  horses 
in  a  tedious  siege  cannot  show  so  many 
fashions  as  are  to  be  seen  for  nothing, 
every  day,  in  Duke  Humfrey’s  walk,” 
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Decker  says.  He  and  almost  all  other 
writers  of  the  time  make  reference  to 
“  the  horse  that  went  up” — a  perform¬ 
ing  horse  belonging  to  a  vintner  in 
Cheapside  named  Bankes,  who  rode  it 
up  to  the  top  of  St.  Paul’s.  There  is 
quite  a  literature  about  this  horse  Ma- 
rocco,  who  with  his  master  was  ulti¬ 
mately  burned  for  witchcraft,  in  Rome 
or  Lisbon. 

The  desecration  within  was  matched 
by  that  without.  At  such  times  as  the 
wall  round  the  Cathedral  was  in  repair, 
and  the  gates  were  closed  at  night  and 
opened  in  the  morning,  decency  was 
preserved  in  the  churchyard;  but  fre¬ 
quent  proclamations  and  statutes  attest 
how  often  it  was  otherwise.  The  set¬ 
ting  up  of  a  lottery  w'heel  at  the  west 
front  is  not  so  unusual  an  occurrence  in 
the  history  of  cathedrals  that  stress 
should  be  laid  on  it.  Evidently,  how¬ 
ever,  a  great  licence  was  allowed  in 
building  booths  and  shops  against  the 
very  walls — the  “  wall-creepers,”  as 
Farley  called  them.  Among  the  docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  St.  Paul’s  published 
by  Mr.  W.  Sparrow  Simpson  is  one 
showing  that  a  baker,  who  had  erected 
a  bakery  in  this  manner,  actually  had 
excavated  an  oven  in  one  of  the  but¬ 
tresses. 

In  its  later  years,  too,  old  St.  Paul’s 
suffered  from  official  neglect.  By  a 
fire  caused  by  lightning  in  1561,  and 
described  by  Heury  Machyn  in  his 
Diary,  a  great  part  of  the  roof  was 
burned,  and  the  spire  was  destroyed. 
The  roof  was  patched,  but  the  spire 
never  was  rebuilt.  In  the  reign  of 
James  I.  there  wsis  a  great  deal  of  talk 
of  restoration,  from  the  king  downward, 
but  little  was  done.  The  witty  Corbet 
said  some  time  later  :  “  Should  Christ 
say  to  us  now,  which  He  once  said  to 
the  Jews,  ‘  Destroy  this  Temple,  and 
in  three  days  I  will  build  it  up  again,’ 
we  would  quickly  know  His  meaning 
not  to  be  of  the  material  temple.  Three 
years  scarce  can  proinove  three  feet.” 
On  the  other  hand,  Laud’s  heart  was 
entirely  in  the  work,  and  he  subscribed 
to  it  liberally.  By  his  efforts  a  new 
roof  was  put  upon  the  nave  ;  the  trum¬ 
pery  buildings  that  had  grown  up  at 
the  west  front  were  taken  down  to  make 
way  for  Inigo  Jones’s  beautiful  though 
incongruous  portico  ;  and  even  scaffold¬ 


ing  was  set  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
spire.  Then  the  Commonwealth  super¬ 
vened.  The  portico  was  turned  into 
shops  ;  the  scaffolding  erected  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Cathedral  seems  to 
have  been  assigned  to  a  regiment  for  a 
sum  for  which  the  Parliament  was  in 
arrears  to  it.  The  visitor  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  Cathedral  is  told  that  the  candle¬ 
sticks  on  the  altar  are  replicas  of  those 
in  old  St.  Paul’s,  which  were  sold  in 
the  Protector’s  time,  and  now  are  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Bavon  in  Ghent. 
With  the  Restoration,  Fortune’s  wheel 
seemed  to  be  turning  in  favor  of  old  St. 
Paul’s.  In  dedicating  his  translation 
of  Freart’s  work  to  Charles  II.,  John 
Evelyn  speaks  of  his  majesty’s  ”  care 
and  preparation  for  Saint  Paul’s,  by 
the  impiety  and  iniquity  of  the  late 
confusions  almost  dilapidated.”  Com-' 
missioiiers  were  appointed,  to  whom 
plans  for  restoration  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion  were  submitted,  which  were  ulti¬ 
mately  approved.  But,  as  Dryden  wrote, 
“  since  it  was  profaned  by  civil  war. 
Heaven  thought  it  fit  to  have  it  purged 
by  fire.”  The  plans  were  approved  on 
Monday,  August  27,  1666  ;  on  the 
Sunday  following  broke  out  the  Great 
Fire,  which  swallowed  up  St.  Paul’s  in 
its  course. 

A  minor  poet  of  the  time  speaks  of 
Pity  bidding  him  go  to  view  “  the  de¬ 
formed  carkass”  of  which  so  often  he 
had  seen  the  “  beautious  face.”  That 
describes  graphically  the  transformation 
that  had  come  over  the  Cathedral,  and 
the  sentiment  of  pious  Londoners  tow¬ 
ard  it.  In  spite  of  neglect  it  had  re¬ 
tained  a  beauteous  face  ;  now  roofiess 
walls  80  feet  high  and  a  gaunt  200  feet 
of  tower  Avere  all  that  remained — a  de¬ 
formed  carcass  indeed.  The  architect 
whose  plans  for  restoration  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Commissioners  was 
Christopher  Wren.  Wren  was  not  first 
and  always  an  architect.  He  was  a 
youth  of  extraordinary  learning  and 
knowledge  Avhich  seemed  more  natu¬ 
rally  to  point  out  for  him  other  lines  of 
life.  As  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  he  was 
referred  to  as  “  that  miracle  of  youth” 
by  Evelyn,  who  on  another  occasion 
spoke  of  him  as  a  “  rare  and  early  prod¬ 
igy  of  universal  science.”  Scientific 
genius  was  at  the  root  of  all  his  archi¬ 
tectural  Avork.  By  a  happy  chance. 
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however,  he  was  already  officially  in¬ 
stalled  as  architect  and  surveyor  when 
London  was  defaced  by  the  Great  Fire. 
Unfortunately,  he  was  not  permitted  to 
carry  out  those  plans  for  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  city  whereby  it  would  have 
been  saved  the  reproach  of  provincial 
ugliness  with  which  a  clever  writer  re¬ 
cently  entertained  the  readers  of  a 
morning  newspaper.  In  the  haste  to 
build  roofs  over  hearths  and  business 
undertakings,  Ludgate  was  rushed  up 
at  the  old  augle  to  the  Cathedral  site, 
spoiling  forever  the  fine  approach  from 
the  west ;  and  buildings  encroaching 
upon  the  churchyard  made  impossible 
the  realization  of  Wren’s  plan  for  a 
cathedial  with  an  imposing  and  digni¬ 
fied  seclusion.  Meanwhile  Wren,  in 
the  midst  of  an  enormous  amount  of 
work  throughout  the  city,  was  prepar¬ 
ing  plans  for  a  new  St.  Paul's.  The 
Commissioners  had  come  round  to  his 
view  that  reconstruction  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  that  rebuilding  was  nec¬ 
essary.  About  two  years  after  the  fire, 
he  submitted  what  is  known  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  building  as  his  second  de¬ 
sign.  His  first  was  that  for  restora¬ 
tion,  adopted  previously  to  1666,  as  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  This  second  design 
is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  and  in 
the  Corinthian  Style  :  the  curious  can 
see  a  model  of  it,  which  is  back  in  the 
keeping  of  St.  Paul’s  after  having  been 
exhibited  for  a  time  in  South  Kensing¬ 
ton.  In  it  the  choir  was  circular,  and 
there  were  no  naves  or  aisles — to  all 
which  the  Chapter  made  objection,  as 
being  too  great  a  departure  from  the 
cathedral  form.  A  year  or  tw’o  later 
Wren,  who,  however,  seems  to  have 
looked  back  to  the  earlier  as  to  his  first 
love,  submitted  another  design  more  in 
accordance  with  their  views,  and  it  w’as 
approved  by  Charles,  and  the  order 
issued  for  its  execution  on  May  14, 
1675.  This  was  the  design  for  the 
present  St.  Paul’s,  but  the  present  St. 
Paul’s  does  not  accord  with  it  quite 
closely.  There  was  the  great  dome,  of 
course  :  how  essential  that  feature  was 
in  Wren’s  mind  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
“  a  dome  in  the  middle,  after  a  good 
Boman  manner,”  occurs  in  his  scheme 
for  the  reconstruction  of  old  St.  Paul’s 
before  the  Great  Fire.  But  as  the 
building  proceeded  Wren  was  given  or 
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took  the  liberty  of  making  great  changes 
upon  the  original  design — all  for  the 
better,  as  is  admitted.  Many  of  the 
modifications  were  in  method  of  con¬ 
struction  rather  than  in  design.  His 
scientific  principles  of  construction  are 
the  marvels  of  the  work.  Mr.  William 
Longman  points  out  that  his  principle 
for  supporting  the  dome  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  known  in  Europe,  and 
wjis  peculiar  to  India  ;  and  that  in  the 
plan  of  building  St.  Stephen’s  Wal- 
brook,  he  adopted  still  another  Indian 
principle.  He  was,  as  Evelyn  said, 
“  a  prodigy  of  universal  science.”  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  he  never  saw 
St.  Peter’s.  There  were,  however, 
great  changes  in  design  as  well,  not  all 
of  his  own  seeking.  The  unusual  side- 
chapels  in  the  west,  it  is  said,  were 
added  by  the  commands  of  the  Duke 
of  York  and  his  party,  who  in  these 
oratories  were  anticipating  a  revival  of 
Popery. 

In  1674  the  new  foundations  were 
being  proceeded  with.  The  first  stone 
of  the  Cathedral  was  laid  at  the  south¬ 
east  corner  on  June  21,  1675 — appar¬ 
ently  without  ceremony.  Advantage 
was  taken  of  an  opener  space  on  the 
north  side  of  the  churchyard  to  incline 
the  middle  line  of  the  building  a  point 
to  the  rrortheast.  The  deviation  of  the 
Cathedral  from  the  line  of  Ludgate  is 
thus  accentuated.  Wren  built  upon 
the  brick  earth,  having  a  theory  that 
in  his  borings  he  had  found  between  it 
and  the  London  clay  a  hard  sea-beach. 
At  the  last  point,  the  northeast  corner, 
this  foundation  failed  him.  The  angle 
of  the  building  fell  upon  a  pit  emptied 
of  pot-earth  previously  by  the  potter's. 
It  was  suggested  to  him  that  he  should 
pile,  but  he  built  solid  masonry  and  low 
arches  upon  the  clay,  saying  that  piles 
in  sand  would  rot  in  time,  and  that  his 
endeavors  were  to  build  for  eternity. 
The  researches  of  modern  geologists, 
however,  show  that  he  was  more  nearly 
building  for  time  than  he  imagined. 
The  sand  layers  which  he  took  to  be 
marine  are,  it  seems,  fresh-water  for¬ 
mations,  and  the  danger  of  sifting  is 
so  real  that  some  years  ago,  when  a 
deep  sewer  was  being  constructed  on 
the  south  side  of  St.  Paul’s,  the  work 
was  stopped  at  the  urgent  request  of 
the  architect  to  the  Cathedral.  The 
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visitor  can  see  for  himself  that  the 
walls  have  settled  considerably,  in  the 
north  transept,  for  example  ;  and  re¬ 
cent  changes  at  the  south  transept  win¬ 
dow  have  discovered  the  fact  that, 
through  the  settling  of  the  walls,  there 
the  low  arch  Inis  borne  down  upon  the 
iron  framework  of  the  window,  and 
bulged  it  considerably. 

The  work  proceeded  first  in  the  choir, 
which  was  ready  for  the  roof  in  the 
summer  of  1688.  The  piers  for  sup¬ 
porting  the  cupola  had  been  erected  by 
that  time,  and  in  168b  the  old  west  end 
was  pulled  down  and  work  began  on 
the  nave.  On  December  2,  1697,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  the  choir  was  opened 
for  divine  service.  In  1710  Wren’s  son 
laid  the  last  stone  ;  after  which  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  came  the  ball  and  cross 
and  the  various  sculpt u  red  works.  The 
present  ball  and  cross  took  the  place  of 
the  old  in  1821.  We  need  not  dwell 
upon  the  persecutions  which  Wren  suf¬ 
fered  in  the  course  of  the  work,  or  upon 
the  presumiituous  folly  which  ulti¬ 
mately  dismissed  him  from  his  office. 
His  salary,  which  was  grudged  him,  as 
architect  of  St.  Paul’s  was  £200  a  year 
— a  small  part,  we  believe,  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Richmond’s  retaining  fee  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  present  interior  deco¬ 
rations.  Times  change.  But  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  genius  remains  the  same,  as 
the  history  of  Alfred  Stevens  and  St. 
Paul’s  shows.  Perhaps  the  wonder  is, 
not  how  easily  a  genius  is  unappreci¬ 
ated  in  his  lifetime,  but  how  easily  he 
is  discovered  when  he  is  dead. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  story  of 
St.  Paul’s  at  this  moment  without  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  decoration  of  the  interior 
being  carried  on  by  Sir  William  B. 
Richmond,  R.A.  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  as  has  been  said,  certainly  in¬ 
cluded  in  his  design  the  ornamentation 
of  the  inside  of  the  Cathedral.  We 
know  several  of  his  intentions  which 
were  never  carried  out — the  magnificent 
baldachino  for  the  choir  which  ho  de¬ 
signed,  for  example.  As  to  his  designs 
for  decoration  proper,  however,  our 
ideas  rest  mainly  upon  inference. 
Painting  in  the  dome  he  certainly  medi¬ 
tated.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in 
the  engraving  of  William  Emmett,  the 
spandrils  are  filled  with  designs.  Em¬ 
mett’s  engraving  was  made  in  1702, 


therefore  in  Wren’s  lifetime  ;  and  to 
bear  out  the  conclusion  to  bo  drawn 
therefrom,  there  is  the  fact  that  the 
spandrils  are  of  a  stone  softer  and  more 
suited  for  decoration  than  the  Portland 
of  which  most  of  the  Cathedral  is  built. 
The  appropriate  ornamentation  for  a 
building  of  the  vast  character  of  St. 
Paul’s  is  mosaic.  Apart  from  the  state¬ 
ment  made  in  the  “  Parentalia,”  it  is 
possible  to  argue  from  several  indica¬ 
tions  that  mosaic  decoration  was  clearly 
in  Wren’s  mind.  To  take  perhaps  the 
most  practical,  the  saucer  domes  are 
constructed  of  small  red  bricks,  spe¬ 
cially  suited  for  mosaic  work.  It  is  to 
be  remarked  on  the  other  hand  that 
the  masonry  contains  much  square 
moulding,  and  has  not  the  flowing  lines 
to  be  found  in  those  buildings  where 
mosaic  decoration  has  been  successfully 
carried  out  by  the  architect,  or  at  any 
rate  in  accordance  with  his  original 
design. 

St.  Paul’s,  as  Wren  left  it,  may  be 
said  to  have  contained  of  decorative 
work  the  magnificent  carvings  from 
choir  to  library  of  Grinling  Gibbons, 
the  equally  fine  ironwork  of  Tijou, 
whose  gates,  originally  cutting  off  the 
choir,  are  now  part  of  the  Golden  Gates 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  Sir  James  Thorn¬ 
hill’s  paintings  in  the  dome,  plactd 
there  against  VVren’s  wish.  From  time 
to  time  since  his  death  there  have  been 
attempts,  or  plans  for  attempts,  to  fin¬ 
ish  the  interior,  more  or  less  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  intentions  generally  as¬ 
cribed  to  him.  In  1773,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  and  other  five  members  of 
the  young  Royal  Academy  —  Barry, 
Dance,  West,  Capriani,  and  Angelica 
Kaufmann — made  an  offer  of  their 
gratuitous  services,  which  was  not  ac¬ 
cepted.  In  1853,  Mr.  Parris  restored 
Thornhill’s  pictures.  Shortly  after 
that,  the  space  under  the  dome  came  to 
be  used  for  public  worship,  and  this  led 
to  a  revival  of  the  solicitude  for  the 
beautifying  of  the  service  and  of  the 
building  in  which  it  was  held.  At  the 
time,  Alfred  Stevens  was  engaged  in 
finding  a  full  expression  for  his  great 
genius  in  a  monument  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  to  bo  placed  under  one  of 
the  arches  in  the  Cathedral.  The  Dean 
and  Chapter  commissioned  him  to  de¬ 
sign  a  mosaic  for  one  of  the  spandrils 
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in  the  dome,  and  the  Isaiah  was  the  re¬ 
sult.  A  commission  was  also  given  to 
Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  whose  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  John  have  since  been  executed, 
with  the  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  of 
Mr.  Britton,  and  the  Jeremiah,  Joel, 
and  Daniel  of  Stevens,  who  left  sketches 
for  them.  Stevens,  indeed,  had  worked 
out  a  decorative  scheme  for  the  whole 
dome  area,  and  it  was  on  the  lines  of  it 
that  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Poynter,  and  other’s  prepared  the 
models  and  designs  which  linger  in  the 
b3’-paths  of  the  Cathedral  still.  About 
the  time  of  Stevens’s  first  commission, 
too,  the  introduction  of  Munich  glass 
was  decided  upon. 

The  present  decorative  work  began 
in  1891,  when  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond  en¬ 
tered  into  an  arrangement  to  supply 
designs  for  the  scheme  of  mosiiic  which 
the  Decoration  Committee  adopted  on 
his  recommendation.  The  wisdom  of 
its  adoption  has  given  rise  to  angry 
controversy — all  the  more  angry  because 
the  adoption  is  final.  By  its  very  na¬ 
ture,  the  work  already  done  determines 
what  shall  be  done  in  the  future.  We 
do  not  refer,  of  course,  to  the  scope  of 
the  symbolism  or  to  the  subject-matter 
of  the  designs,  which  need  be  governed 
only  by  the  limitations  of  taste.  There 
is  room,  too,  for  great  freedom  of  style. 
But  we  can  see  no  result  but  artistic 
incongruity  if  the  nave  and  dome  and 
transepts  are  not  executed  in  mosaic,  so 
long  as  the  choir — the  portion  finished 
— remains  as  it  is  ;  and  to  restore  the 
choir  to  its  old  condition,  if  that  were 
desired,  is  almost  an  impossibility. 
Mural  paintings  can  be  blotted  out, 
canvases  stripped,  Salviati  mosaic  used 
as  a  surface  for  a  fresh  start.  The  ex¬ 
penditure  of  a  little  whitewash  and  a 
little  labor  will  leave  the  walls  a  fair 
page  for  any  new  prophet  of  design  to 
make  his  heroic  marks  upon.  But  the 
mosaic  in  which  Sir  William  Richmond 
is  working  cannot  be  removed  without 
a  violence  that  will  spoil  the  original 
planes,  and  cannot  offer  a  surface  upon 
which  to  work  anew.  Thus  when  some 
critics  speak  of  the  spoiling  of  St. 
Paul’s,  they  speak  with  bitterness,  be¬ 
cause  the  spoiling  (as  they  conceive  it 
to  be)  is  for  all  time. 

Seeing  that  the  method  of  mosaic 
work  in  the  choir,  which  almost  neces- 
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sarily  must  be  extended  to  the  whole, 
is  the  stumbling-block  to  certain  critics 
(who  urge,  not  unreasonably,  that  the 
interior  stonework  makes  it  incongru¬ 
ous),  and  that  it  is  to  all  intents  a  new 
method  of  decoration  in  England,  it 
may  be  well  to  describe  it  briefly.  That 
this  mosaic  is  a  material,  the  possibili¬ 
ties  and  limitations  and  inherent  quali¬ 
ties  of  which  had  to  be  discovered  by 
Sir  William  Richmond  for  himself  for 
this  work,  and  in  the  manufacture  and 
execution  of  which  he  had  to  train  him¬ 
self  and  his  English  workmen  from  the 
^ound,  does  not  add  one  ^rain  of  artis¬ 
tic  value  or  rightness  to  its  use  in  St. 
Paul’s  ;  but  it  certainly  gives  its  use  a 
special  interest.  The  Salviati  mosaic, 
in  which  the  Evangelists  and  the  Great¬ 
er  Prophets  in  the  spandrils  of  the 
dome  already  referred  to  are  executed, 
is  the  imitation  of  a  painting  in  the 
medium  of  glass,  which  is  built  up  in  a 
workshop  and  then  fixed  in  its  position 
in  the  decorative  scheme.  In  the 
method  to  which  Sir  William  Rich¬ 
mond  has  reverted,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  mosaic  is  built  up  on  the  wall  itself. 
The  wall-surface  is  prepared  to  receive 
a  layer  of  cement — the  bed  of  the  tes- 
seriB,  or  cubes  of  glass.  This  cement 
remains  in  a  pliant  state  for  some 
hours,  during  which  the  workmen  press 
the  cubes  home  into  it  in  accordance 
with  the  design  which  they  are  follow¬ 
ing.  Each  workman  covers  with  the 
cement  a  small  area  equal  to  his  day’s 
darg  of  following  the  design,  and  when 
he  returns  next  morning  tliis  has  set 
hard.  So  tight  becomes  the  grip  of 
the  mosaic,  that  to  remove  it  after  a 
short  time  it  is  necessary  to  chip  it  with 
great  violence,  and  as  often  as  not  it 
brings  away  the  brick  with  it.  The 
tesserae  thus  bedded  are  narrow  cubes 
of  glass  about  the  length  of  the  joint 
of  the  little  finger,  made  in  a  great 
variety  of  colors.  This  is  the  normal 
shape  and  size — for  they  are  not  fash¬ 
ioned  in  moulds,  but  are  nipped  off  the 
piece  irregularly  by  the  workman  as  he 
goes  along.  In  the  case  of  gold,  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  shade  is  obtained  by  surfacing 
the  leaf  with  glass  films  of  different 
colors.  The  designs  prepared  for  the 
workmen  are  sometimes  drawn  by  Sir 
William  Richmond  in  the  Cathedral 
itself ;  those  for  the  quarter  domes. 
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where  the  work  is  now  proceeding,  were 
done  in  the  positions  which  they  are 
to  occupy  in  mosaic.  From  the  design 
the  workman  makes  a  tracing,  and, 
placing  this  upon  the  cement  when 
pliant,  punctures  his  guiding  lines. 
Thus,  so  far  as  method  can  procure  it, 
a  relevance  between  the  design  and  the 
position  it  is  to  occupy  is  attained  ;  the 
mosaic  can  be  built  up  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  artist  viewing  it  from  the 
standpoint  which  determines  the  effect 
aimed  at,  and  he  can  modify  the  execu¬ 
tion  as  it  goes  on — the  contrast  and  har¬ 
mony  of  color,  the  openness  or  tight¬ 
ness  of  the  setting  of  the  cubes  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  tones  required,  the  angle  of 
the  broken  surfaces  to  the  incidence  of 
light ;  and  at  the  same  time-  there  en¬ 
ter  into  the  execution  at  every  step  the 
individuality  of  the  workman  and  the 
happy  qualities  of  accident. 

In  this  scheme  of  decoration  now  car¬ 
ried  out  to  completion  in  the  choir 
(without  the  aisles),  of  course  the  win¬ 
dow  glass,  or  most  of  it,  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  part.  It  has  been  mentioned 
that  in  1863  the  introduction  of  iMunich 
glass  was  determined  upon,  after  the 
surveyor  had  visited  Glasgow  and  had 
reported  on  the  glass  in  the  windows  of 
the  cathedral  there.  The  windows  put 
in  the  apse  at  that  time  have  been  re¬ 
moved  now  to  make  way  for  others  of 
Sir  William  Richmond’s  design,  and 
placed  in  the  transept,  where  it  can  be 
seen  how  wasted  they  have  become,  as 
the  Glasgow  windows  notoriously  are. 
The  centre  one  of  the  three  new  win¬ 
dows  in  the  apse  might  be  said  to  con¬ 
sist  of  three  windows,  for  the  artist  has 
twice  backed  up  the  original  glass,  so 
careful  is  he  exactly  to  attain  the  har¬ 
mony  of  color  and  the  melting  light  re¬ 
quired  by  the  mosaic.  If  it  be  said 
that  greater  skill  would  have  been 
shown  had  a  window  been  designed 
meeting  the  requirements  from  the 
first,  the  retort  is  at  hand  that  the  nov¬ 
elty  of  the  mosaic  material  and  of  the 
conditions  would  have  justified  any  one 
but  a  genuine  artist  in  being  content 
to  leave  well  alone  in  the  glass.  In 
the  case  of  the  clerestory  windows,  the 
danger  was  that  the  light  that  had  to 
flood  them  to  (juicken  the  mosaic  would 
dazzle  the  eye  of  the  spectator  viewing 
the  roof  from  the  Cathedral  floor.  To 


avoid  this,  these  windows  have  been 
heavily  leaded,  with  the  result  that 
while  the  light  pours  through  them  in 
full  volume  (so  far  as  there  is  a  full 
volume  of  light  at  St.  Paul’s — a  consid¬ 
eration  affecting  the  decorative  scheme 
at  every  point),  they  present  in  profile 
a  subdued  mass  to  the  eye  beneath. 
Lest  any  one  should  keep  these  brief 
notes  of  the  decorations  in  mind  as  a 
guide  in  visiting  the  Cathedral,  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  in  the  heavy  square 
panels  of  the  roof,  the  bosses  have  been 

{>icked  out  with  gesso  to  give  them  re- 
ief  ;  and  that  the  grayness  of  the  plane 
surfaces  which  he  may  observe  from 
the  floor  of  the  choir  (though  that  is 
doubtful)  is  got  by  the  working  of  subtle 
patterns  upon  them. 

We  have  no  space  for  description  of 
the  subject-matter  of  the  designs, 
which,  after  all,  is  a  secondary  consid¬ 
eration,  except  in  so  much  as  the  ques¬ 
tion  may  be  raised  how  far  it  is  prop¬ 
erly  intelligible  at  the  great  distance  of 
the  spectator.  A  more  common  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  work  than  that  there  is  in¬ 
congruity  in  having  such  mosaic  at  all 
in  St.  Paul’s,  is  the  other  that  Sir 
William  Richmond  is  designing  it  on 
too  small  a  scale  and  in  too  gray  a  man¬ 
ner.  That  is  how  it  strikes  us.  His 
carefully  calculated  methods  in  the  roof 
seem  to  be  too  subtle  to  have  full  effect 
below  the  level,  say,  of  the  panels  under 
the  clerestory  windows.  Possibly  Sir 
William  Richmond  himself  feels  this, 
for,  as  the  work  proceeds,  there  is  an 
increasing  breadth  in  the  designs.  The 
effect  is  being  reached  by  simpler  roads. 
This  is  partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  a  great¬ 
er  command  of  the  material,  some  forty 
different  tints  of  glass  now  doing  the 
work  that  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  did 
at  the  beginning.  The  work  now  being 
executed  in  the  quarter-domes  is  greatly 
freer,  and  cruder  to  the  eye  close  to  it, 
than  any  in  the  choir.  There,  it  has 
to  be  remembered,  the  artist  always  had 
to  contend  with  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
veying  a  sense  of  loftiness  to  the  roof, 
which  he  has  sought  to  do  by  the  mossy 
effects  in  the  domes.  Then,  again,  in 
certain  weather  conditions  one  is 
weighted  with  the  sense  of  an  overload¬ 
ing  of  ornament.  But  however  there 
may  be  differences  of  opinion  about  the 
work  done,  as  there  are  differences  of 
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taste  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  ought 
to  be  done,  the  promise  it  gives  of  a 
decorated  interior  removes  a  reproach 
against  us  of  nearly  two  hundred  years’ 


standing  in  connection  with  our  Na¬ 
tional  Cathedral. — Blackwood's  Maga¬ 
zine. 


SAINT-SIMON. 

BY  CHARLES  WHIBLEY. 


I.— Himself. 

Louis  de  Rouvroy,  Due  de  Saint- 
Simon,  was  born  old,  the  son  of  an  old 
father.  His  earliest  years  were  de¬ 
voted  less  to  the  trivial  sports  of  child¬ 
hood  than  to  the  study  of  science  and 
history,  and  when  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  put  on  the  uniform  of  the  Gray 
Musketeers  he  was  not  only  a  scholar, 
but  a  man  of  the  world.  He  records 
his  presentation  to  the  King  with  his 
habitual  irony  and  circumspection.  It 
was  at  half-past  twelve  on  the  day  of 
Saint-Simon  and  Saint-Jude,  in  1G91, 
that  he  made  his  first  bow.  The 
King,  finding  him  small  and  delicate, 
objected  that  he  was  still  very  young. 
“  He  will  serve  your  Majesty  the  long¬ 
er,”  replied  his  father  with  an  old- 
fashioned  loyalty,  to  which  the  more 
punctilious  and  wayward  son  never  at¬ 
tained.  And,  though  his  service  was 
neither  long  nor  constant,  he  advanced 
rapidly  in  the  Royal  favor.  Three 
months  after  he  was  admitted  Muske¬ 
teer  he  mounted  guard  at  Compiegne  ; 
he  was  equipped  with  thirty-five  horses, 
innumerable  servants,  and  as  much 
money  as  he  cared  to  spend  ;  while  his 
rank  admitted  him  instantly  to  the 
narrow  circle  of  the  Court.  So  that 
at  seventeen  he  had  danced  his  first 
step  before  a  brilliant  assembly  in  the 
King’s  palace  with  the  accomplished 
Mademoiselle  de  Sourches  for  a  part¬ 
ner,  and  he  had  already  mastered  the 
recondite  secrets  of  etiquette  and  gene¬ 
alogy. 

His  character  and  career  show  no 
progress,  or  rather  his  youth  was  never 
immature.  What  he  was  at  forty,  that 
he  was  already  at  nineteen — set,  hard- 
witted,  and  bitter- tongued.  So  long 
as  he  remained  a  soldier  his  courage 
and  energy  were  unquestioned.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  five  dashing 


charges  at  Neerwinden,  where  he  not 
only  outstripped  his  escort,  but  tired 
two  horses.  Nevertheless  he  speedily 
discovered  that  warfare  was  not  his 
profession.  The  long  idleness  of  a 
dragging  campaign  was  insupportable 
to  his  restless  spirit.  He  found  his 
brother  soldiers  coarse  and  slatternly  ; 
they  understood  his  ambitions  as  little 
as  they  respected  his  serene  arrogance  ; 
and  though  he  was  a  captain  at  eigh¬ 
teen,  and  a  year  later  had  purchased  a 
regiment  of  cavalry,  his  curiosity  drove 
him  rather  to  the  Court  than  to  the 
field.  Indeed,  his  first  campaign  was 
no  sooner  over,  than  he  was  ambitious 
of  a  distinguished  alliance,  and  he  set 
about  marrying  himself  with  the  cold- 
blood  of  a  professional  matchmaker 
and  the  cunning  of  an  ancient  diplo¬ 
matist.  Ho  went  forth  upon  his  love- 
making  without  excitement  and  with¬ 
out  passion.  His  terrific  precocity 
put  pleasure  and  sentiment  far  from 
him.  The  wooing  welt  became  one 
who  had  never  sown  a  handful  of  wild 
oats,  and  who  would  never  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  any  tenderer  emotion  than 
pride  and  expedience.  He  began,  in 
fact,  by  selecting  his  father-in-law,  and 
so  far  he  could  not  have  been  more 
wisely  guided.  For  the  Due  de  Beau- 
villiers  was  a  Marshal  of  France  and 
governor  of  the  Due  de  Bourgogne,  so 
that  he  would  possess  not  only  the  will, 
but  the  power  to  help  a  favored  son-in¬ 
law.  Saint-Simon  instantly  realized 
the  advantage,  and  there  is  not  the 
smallest  hint  that  he  was  swayed  by 
affection,  admiration,  or  the  desire  of 
happiness.  He  was  a  duke  ;  he  was 
wealthy  ;  he  was  out  of  debt.  He  ex¬ 
pected  no  dowry,  and  he  was  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  beauty.  But  he  would  marry 
into  a  powerful  family  ;  upon  that  he 
was  resolved  at  nineteen  ;  wherefore 
he  boldly  waited  upon  M.  de  Beauvil- 
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liers,  and  exposed  his  ambition  with¬ 
out  phrase  or  hesitation.  The  father 
was  flattered  by  the  attention  thus  paid 
to  his  daughter  and  to  his  house,  and 
if  only  he  had  had  a  marriageable 
daughter  all  would  have  been  well. 
But  Saint-Simon,  in  spite  of  his  cir¬ 
cumspection,  had  aspired  to  the  unat¬ 
tainable.  For  the  eldest  girl— she  was 
but  fourteen — had  already  determined 
to  espouse  the  Church  ;  the  second 
was  deformed  ;  the  third  was  a  child 
of  twelve.  But  the  young  Saint-Simon 
was  unabashed  ;  if  the  eldest  were 
vowed  to  religion,  he  would  content 
himself  with  the  third.  After  all  age 
was  of  little  account,  and  did  not  the 
late  Due  de  Martemont  marry  the  sis¬ 
ter-in-law  of  M.  de  Beauvilliers  himself 
when  she  had  not  turned  her  thirteenth 
year?  So  he  had  a  precedent  ready 
for  the  most  desperate  emergency,  and 
it  was  not  his  fault  that  M.  de  Beauvil¬ 
liers  dismissed  him  with  a  courtly  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  gratitude.  More¬ 
over,  Saint-Simon  had  won  his  end. 
If  he  could  not  espouse  Mademoiselle 
de  Beauvilliers,  he  had  won  the  fam¬ 
ily  ;  his  handsome  com])liment  had  at¬ 
tached  the  friendship  of  her  father, 
and  thus  he  was  free  to  marry  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Lorges  without  sacri being 
the  support  of  a  great  soldier  and  a 
Royal  favorite. 

A  boy  who  conld  thus  formulate  his 
opinion  of  life  was  evidently  devoid 
neither  of  cynicism  nor  conceit,  and 
his  second  exploit  immensely  increased 
his  fame.  M.  de  Luxembourg,  return¬ 
ing  to  Paris  flushed  with  victory, 
claimed  to  be  placed  over  the  heads 
of  seventeen  dukes,  who  hitherto  had 
taken  precedence  of  him.  Here  was  a 
crisis,  which  instantly  attracted  the 
energies  of  Saint-Simon,  who,  young 
as  he  was,  felt  that  the  privileges  of 
his  order  were  attacked.  W ithout  pity 
or  fatigue  he  flouted  the  pretensions  of 
M.  de  Luxembourg,  and  in  thus  early 
leading  the  opposition  he  buckled  to 
himself  a  band  of  enemies  who  never 
forgot  nor  forgave.  But  the  young 
Quixote  was  unabashed  :  he  saw  his 
order  affronted,  and  a  passionate  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  ducal  body  was  as 
strong  in  his  heart  as  the  love  of  the 
Church.  He  fought  the  flght  against 
the  superior  odds  of  King  and  Parlia¬ 


ment,  and  he  lost.  But  the  failure 
did  not  abate  his  sense  of  honor  and 
well-doing  :  he  never  was  reconciled 
to  M.  de  Luxembourg,  and  his  first 
experiment  in  militant  egoism  gave 
him  that  eager  taste  for  the  fray  which 
he  only  lost  with  death. 

Meanwhile,  his  fortunate  alliance 
with  the  family  of  the  Marshal  de 
Lorges  had  bettered  his  position  at 
Court,  and  it  was  already  the  part  of 
envious  intrigue  to  oppose  his  advance. 
The  narrow  world  in  which  he  had 
eheted  to  live  resented  his  assumption 
of  superior  pride  as  bitterly  as  they 
feared  the  sting  of  his  malignant  tongue. 
Before  long  he  saw  all  hopes  of  mili¬ 
tary  advancement  eclipsed.  His  own 
regiment  was  taken  from  him,  and  his 
‘uniors  placed  unscrupulously  over  his 
lead.  Now,  no  man  ever  sat  down 
less  lightly  under  an  injury  than  Saint- 
Simon.  Was  he  not  a  duke,  who  con¬ 
ferred  a  glory  upon  the  army  by  his 
presence  ?  None  the  less,  he  hesitated 
many  a  weary  month  lamenting  the 
prospect  of  enforced  laziness,  and  those 
long  summers  of  inactivity,  when  all 
men  should  speak  of  war,  glory,  and 

{iromotion.  Besides,  he  declares  that 
le  had  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
trade,  that  he  already  dreamt  of  vic¬ 
tory  and  fame  ;  and,  though,  perhaps, 
he  was  here  guilty  of  self-deception,  he 
determined  to  resign  only  alter  long 
and  mature  reflection.  The  occasion, 
in  truth,  was  not  one  for  haste.  The 
Due  de  Saint-Simon  proposed  to  resign 
his  commission,  and  surely  so  vast  a 
decision  could  not  bo  easily  framed. 
With  all  his  own  incomparable  sense  of 
dignity,  he  appointed  a  board  of  refer¬ 
ence  (so  to  say),  which,  consisting  of 
three  marshals  and  three  eminent  cour¬ 
tiers,  was  capable  of  passing  an  hon¬ 
orable  sentence.  With  no  dissentient 
voice  they  agreed  that  Saint-Simon 
sbonld  leave  the  service,  which  had 
failed  to  treat  him  with  becoming  re¬ 
spect.  A  duke  and  peer,  well  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  world,  as  was  Saint-Simon, 
could  not  condescend  to  serve  like  a 
common  runaway,  and  to  see  a  riff-raff 
mob  put  over  his  head.  Wherefore, 
said  his  friends,  he  owed  to  his  order 
an  instant  resignation.  Still  he  wa¬ 
vered  :  “  Tai  besom,”  says  he,  “  de 
ma  colere  et  de  mon  depit,”  qualities 
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which  never  failed  him,  and  he  realized 
with  regret  that  the  King’s  fury  was 
inevitable.  At  length,  however,  the 
letter  was  written,  which  ascribed  his 
resignation  to  ill-health,  and  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  friends  were  set  to  discover  the 
attitude  of  the  King.  Louis,  who  was 
never  so  magnificent  as  when  he  ac¬ 
cepted  a  blow  attracted  by  his  own  im¬ 
prudence.  spoke  of  it  but  once.  “  Eh, 
bien,  monsieur,”  said  he  to  Chamil- 
lart,  “  voila  encore  un  homme  qui 
nous  quitte.”  With  this  superb  ret¬ 
icence  there  was  no  argument,  and 
Saint-Simon  was  driven  to  a  false  po¬ 
sition.  Nor  did  the  King  pause  on 
the  road  of  humiliation.  He  over¬ 
whelmed  Saint-Simon  by  a  single  act 
of  politeness,  and  then  left  him  in 
silence  for  two  years.  Now,  the  King 
possessed  before  all  men  the  art  of  giv¬ 
ing  importance  to  trifles,  and  he  was 
wont  to  show  his  esteem  by  permitting 
a  favored  courtier  to  hold  his  candle 
as  he  went  to  bed.  Only  those  of  the 
highest  rank  were  chosen  to  perform 
this  intimate  service.  Ambassadors, 
save  the  Papal  Nuncio,  were  rarely 
thus  flattered,  and  it  was  with  aston¬ 
ishment  that  Saint-Simon,  purposely 
retired  to  the  background,  heard  his 
name  pronounced  on  the  eve  of  his  re¬ 
tirement.  But  he  held  the  candle,  and 
henceforth  endured  the  displeasure  of 
the  King,  who  would  neither  address 
him  nor,  save  by  accident,  cast  even  a 
casual  glance  upon  him. 

Retired  from  the  army,  Saint-Simon 
had  no  resource  but  the  Court,  and  at 
the  Court  he  was  received  with  declared 
chagrin.  The  King  no  longer  bade 
him  to  Marly,  and  even  at  Versailles 
encountered  him  unwillingly.  But  it 
was  only  in  the  close  air  of  the  Court 
that  Saint-Simon  could  breathe,  and, 
despite  his  monarch’s  displeasure,  he 
did  not  begin  the  real  work  of  his  life 
until  he  had  laid  aside  his  captain’s 
uniform.  Moreover,  by  degrees  the 
King’s  anger  abated,  and  his  wife’s 
tact,  together  with  his  own  intrigue, 
recaptured  him  a  semblance  at  least  of 
the  Royal  favor.  Now,  Saint-Simon 
was  born  into  tbe  world  an  animated 
peerage.  For  him  a  knowledge  of 
ceremony  and  precedence  was  the  essen¬ 
tial  of  a  duke’s  career,  while  there  was 
nobody  of  distinction  either  above  or 


below  bis  own  rank.  The  throne  was 
useful  as  the  expression  of  the  ducal 
power  ;  the  people  was  useful,  because 
it  could  work  for  the  ducal  pleasure. 
But  the  one  and  the  other  were  but 
complements,  and  the  smallest  infrac¬ 
tion  of  the  ducal  dignity  was  a  danger 
to  the  State.  To  preserve  this  dignity 
in  its  becoming  place  the  most  punc¬ 
tilious  diligence  was  necessary,  and 
Saint-Simon  worshipped  the  forms  of 
ceremonial  life  with  a  keener  devotion 
than  Amadis  de  Gaul  brought  to  the 
cult  of  chivalry.  He  forgot  that  the 
pomp  of  the  Court  did  but  facilitate 
the  progress  of  the  kingly  chariot,  and 
in  this  forgetfulness  he  esteemed  it  a 
separate  and  necessary  enterprise.  So 
in  his  eyes  the  Court  existed  for  pa¬ 
geantry’s  sake  ;  so  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  courtier  he  valued  the  means 
above  the  end.  With  all  sincerity  he 
believed  that  the  set  of  a  wig  or  the 
color  of  a  hat  was  of  more  importance 
than  policy  or  valor.  When  Lauzun 
persuaded  the  Marechal  de  Tesse  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  his  monarch  in  a  gray  hat, 
Saint-Simon  is  no  less  indignant  at 
the  outrage  than  his  monarch.  The 
folly  of  a  Master  of  the  Ceremonies 
who  permitted  a  dibiitante  to  kiss  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy’s  cheek  aroused 
a  fiercer  anger  in  his  breast  than  Marl¬ 
borough’s  most  brilliant  victory.  The 
appointment  of  a  maid  of  honor  was 
to  him  of  far  higher  interest  than  the 
generalship  of  a  campaign.  But  it 
were  foolish  and  unjust  to  reproach 
Saint-Simon  with  the  loyal  pursuit  of 
his  duty.  Narrow  as  was  his  ideal,  he 
worshipped  it  with  a  fidelity  and  a 
courage  which  make  ridicule  unjust 
and  contempt  impossible.  He  dis¬ 
cussed  tbe  one  burning  question  of  his 
life,  whether  he  should  or  should  not 
leave  Court,  with  the  same  contracted 
persistence  which  Panurge  brought  to 
the  subject  of  marriage.  But  his  per¬ 
sistence  was  honorable  and  wise.  For 
him  the  Court  seemed  the  supreme 
necessity  of  life.  At  Court  he  could 
exercise  his  best  gifts,  his  most  brill¬ 
iant  talents  ;  away  from  the  Court  he 
was  a  musician  deprived  of  his  instru¬ 
ment,  a  knight  stripped  forever  of  the 
accoutrements  of  war. 

But  not  merely  did  he  cherish  a  lofty 
ideal.  He  was  born  into  the  world  with 
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a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  art.  There 
was  no  question  of  etiquette  or  pro¬ 
priety  which  he  could  not  decide  at  a 
first  hearing,  and  so  faithfully  did  he 
follow  his  conviction  that  he  would 
never  permit  an  infraction  of  the  law 
he  knew  so  well.  Hence  was  derived 
much  of  his  inevitable  unpopularity. 
He  was  infallible,  and  the  world — even 
the  world  of  Louis  XIV. — hated  infalli¬ 
bility.  The  traps  laid  to  foil  his  knowl¬ 
edge  were  innumerable,  and  never  once 
was  he  caught  by  the  jester.  On  the 
day  of  his  reception  by  Parliament  he 
was  purposely  misinformed  as  to  his 
costume.  But  the  greffier  wasted  his 
breath.  Saint-Simon  could  not  have 
been  deceived  even  in  his  cradle  by  the 
most  accomplished  student  of  etiquette. 
Thus  he  lived  in  the  proud  conscious¬ 
ness  of  infallibility — the  one  courtier 
of  France,  from  whom  no  detail  of 
genealogy,  procedure,  or  precedent 
could  ever  be  concealed.  And  his 
pride  is  pardonable  for  its  splendid  sin¬ 
cerity.  Some  there  are  who  devote 
themselves  to  sport  or  literature. 
Others  can  quicken  a  sluggish  interest 
only  in  a  tumult  of  affairs.  Saint- 
Simon,  the  secret  of  his  Memoirs  being 
kept,  posed  before  the  world  for  a 
touchstone  of  correctness.  Nor  may 
the  most  censorious  do  more  than  lift 
his  hut  in  the  presence  of  a  master,  and 
acknowledge  that  in  one  corner  of  hu¬ 
man  intelligence  Saint-Simon  was,  and 
will  always  remain,  incomparable. 

His  very  superiority  procured  him 
enemies,  and  had  he  not  angered  the 
King  by  his  early  retirement  from  the 
army  he  could  not  have  lived  on  terms 
of  constant  amity  with  le  Roi  Soldi. 
While  his  knowledge  and  independence 
made  him  a  bad  subject,  he  was  in¬ 
capable  of  the  flattery  which  could 
alone  have  won  for  him  the  esteem  of 
his  Sovereign,  and  his  active  life  is  a 
record  of  quarrel  and  dispute.  He 
stood,  the  personification  of  ducal  rec¬ 
titude  against  the  world.  And  ducal 
rectitude  persuaded  him  to  hate  the 
King,  Madame  de  Maintenon  {cette 
vieille  fee  he  calls  Her  Solidity),  and 
all  the  race  of  Royal  bastards.  In 
truth,  there  was  nothing  in  the  wide 
world  that  he  hated  so  bitterly  as  a 
bastard,  and  if  his  heart  had  become 
the  slate  of  destiny,  there  is  no  doubt 


what  word  would  have  been  inscribed 
thereon.  Thus  his  quarrel  with  the 
King  grew  apace,  and  a  hundred  at¬ 
tempts  at  reconciliation  were  thwarted 
by  the  intrigue  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon.  Yet  Saint-Simon  never  lost 
courage ;  again  and  again  he  would 
have  compelled  an  understanding  by  a 
personal  interview.  And  when  you  re¬ 
member  the  terrifying  eye  and  the  aw¬ 
ful  majesty  of  the  Great  King,  you  can 
appreciate  the  intrepidity  of  this  inso¬ 
lent  duke.  “Since  you  left  my  ser¬ 
vice,”  said  the  King,  “  you  think  of 
nothing  but  studying  ranks  and  of 
bringing  actions  against  all  the  world. 
If  I  were  wise,  I  would  see  you  so  far 
off  that  you  would  not  worry  me  for  a 
long  time.”  But  Saint-Simon  stood 
against  the  pitiless  rebuke.  He  took 
it  to  his  own  glory  that  he  had  protect¬ 
ed  the  rank  of  his  peers  ;  he  raised  his 
voice  against  the  King’s,  that  alt  the 
Court  might  hear,  and  he  had  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  knowing  that  the  King  felt 
the  rectitude  of  his  argument.  For  a 
while  his  position  was  easier,  but  the 
cabal  of  the  Lorraines  and  the  bastards 
would  not  grant  him  peace,  and  every 
year  he  is  found  appealing  to  the 
King’s  justice.  And  the  King  each 
time  resents  the  duke’s  “  attachment 
to  his  dignity,”  and  each  time  grants 
him  a  reluctant  reconciliation.  “It 
is  your  own  fault,”  he  said  on  another 
occasion,  “  you  talk  and  you  blame, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  ail  the 
world  speaks  against  you.  If  you  had 
never  occupied  yourself  with  rank, 
there  would  have  been  nothing  to 
say.  ’  ’ 

But  to  occupy  himself  with  rank 
was  the  first  necessity  of  Saint-Simon’s 
existence,  and  he  would  have  sacrificed 
the  King’s  favor  to  his  never-failing 
sense  of  duty.  However,  the  service 
which  he  rendered  to  the  realm  by 
separating  the  Due  d’Orleans  from 
Madame  d’Argenton  helped  to  make  a 
final  peace,  and  Saint-Simon  returned 
to  Court  with  all  the  air  of  an  injured 
hero.  Nor  did  he  attribute  the  glory 
of  his  return  to  his  own  tact.  His 
generosity  gave  the  credit,  whera  it 
was  due,  to  his  wife,  whose  popularity 
had  never  Ven  dimmed  even  by  her 
husband’s  petulance.  “  What  a  treas¬ 
ure,”  he  exclaims,  “  is  a  sensible  and 
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virtuous  wife  !”  But  his  restoration  to 
Court  did  not  abate  his  hostility  to  the 
bastards.  Asked  to  accept  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  M.  du  Maine  he  was  virtuously 
indignant.  “  Never  will  I  shake  their 
hand,”  he  replied  with  fervor ;  “  I 
hate  them,  and  I  hate  their  rank.” 
Even  when  the  sons  of  M.  du  Maine 
received  the  crowning  honor  of  their 
father’s  rank,  he  offered  the  necessary 
congratulations  with  a  breaking  heart. 
“  This  scene,”  he  confesses,  “  was  the 
most  novel  and  singular  of  the  whole 
reign  for  those  who  knew  the  King 
and  his  intoxication  of  omnipotence. 
Entering  his  cabinet  at  Versailles,  and 
the  order  given  as  usual,  he  advanced 
gravely  into  his  second  cabinet,  and 
placed  himself  near  hisarm  chair  with¬ 
out  sitting  down,  slowly  passed  his  eyes 
over  the  whole  company,  and,  without 
addressing  any  one,  declared  that  he 
gave  to  the  children  of  M.  du  Maine 
the  same  rank  and  the  same  honors  as 
M.  du  Maine  himself  possessed,  and 
without  a  moment’s  interval  he  marched 
to  the  furthest  end  of  the  cabinet,  call¬ 
ing  to  himself  Monseigneur  and  ttie 
Due  de  Bourgogne.  There,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  this  proud  mon¬ 
arch,  this  severe  and  masterful  father, 
humiliated  himself  before  his  son  and 
his  grandson.  He  implored  them,  as 
they  were  both  to  reign  after  him,  to 
grant  the  rank  to  the  children  of  the 
I)uc  du  Maine  which  he  had  given 
them,  and  to  attribute  his  wish  to  the 
tenderness  which  he  flattered  himself 
they  felt  for  him,  and  which  he. felt 
both  for  the  father  and  the  children.” 
Thus  the  King  drank  the  dregs  of  hu¬ 
miliation  to  the  hushed  silence  of  his 
son  and  grandson ;  thus  Saint-Simon 
enjoyed  the  secret  pleasure  of  his  Sov¬ 
ereign’s  sole  discomfiture,  a  pleasure 
tempered  by  the  subsequent  compli¬ 
ment  extorted  from  his  ducal  Majesty. 
But  his  hatred  knew  no  abatement, 
and  even  when  he  had  helped  to  com¬ 
pass  the  bastards’  ruin,  he  still  hard¬ 
ened  his  heart  mercilessly  against 
them. 

Meanwhile  he  had  won  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  Due  d’ Orleans,  a  friendship 
which  contrived  his  solitary  appearance 
upon  the  active  stage  of  politics,  and 
which  gave  him  at  last  a  recognized 
position.  His  influence  over  this  self- 
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indulgent  prince  is  as  undoubted  as  his 
fidelity,  and  a  fleeting  admiration  for 
the  Due  de  Bourgogne  did  not  break 
the  bond  which  united  Philip  and  the 
courtier.  Doubtless,  had  the  Due  de 
Bourgogne  lived  to  succeed  his  grand¬ 
father,  Saint-Simon  would  have  be¬ 
come  famous  as  the  framer  of  a  consti¬ 
tution.  For  his  confessed  hobby  was 
politics,  and,  had  he  possessed  the 
power,  he  would  have  reformed  the 
whole  realm  of  France  to  suit  the  legi¬ 
timate  amoition  of  her  dukes.  But 
the  Due  de  Bourgogne  died,  and  France 
was  allowed  to  drift  into  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  without  the  check  which  Saint- 
Simon  might  have  set  upon  her  prog¬ 
ress.  None  the  less,  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.  gave  him  his  supreme  op¬ 
portunity.  With  his  aid  the  King’s 
testament  was  set  aside,  the  bastards 
at  last  suffered  a  merited  disgrace,  and 
the  Due  d’Orleans  was  proclaimed 
Regent.  Such  was  the  moment  of 
Saint-Simon’s  triumph.  For  this  he 
had  endured  the  ill-will  of  the  Great 
King,  and  tolerated  the  insolence  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon  ;  for  this  he 
had  borne  the  impertinence  of  cour¬ 
tiers,  who  would  still  chuff  him  con¬ 
cerning  order  and  precedence.  At 
last  he  saw  the  illegitimate  children 
of  his  King  driven  into  obscurity,  and 
was  content.  It  was  a  brilliant  vic¬ 
tory,  which  soon  put  him  out  of  con¬ 
ceit  with  a  public  life.  He,  who  had 
the  right  to  ask  so  much,  asked 
nothing  ;  he  refused  the  guardianship 
of  the  infant  King,  and,  doubtless  with 
a  swift  recollection  of  that  embassy  to 
Rome  from  which  he  had  been  joc¬ 
keyed  by  Madame  de  Maintenon’s  in¬ 
trigue,  he  accepted  the  one  serious 
employment  of  his  life — a  mission  to 
Madrid.  There  he  acquitted  him¬ 
self  with  the  tact  and  intelligence  ex¬ 
pected  of  an  accomplished  courtier,  and 
there  he  drew  that  series  of  vivid  pic¬ 
tures  which  are  a  title  to  immortality. 
But  with  his  embassy  to  Madrid  his 
public  life  was  finished.  The  death 
of  the  Regent  drove  him  from  the 
Court,  and  henceforth  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  a  country  life  and  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  his  renowned  Memoirs.  More¬ 
over,  the  life  of  Paris  had  no  longer 
an  interest  for  him.  He  belonged  to 
the  ancient  France  of  Henry  IV.  and 
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Louis  XIII.  The  brilliance  of  Louis 
XIV.,  which  he  witnessed  himself,  was 
but  an  interlude,  and  he  hud  little  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  age  of  reason  heralded 
by  Voltaire  and  Diderot.  You  cannot 
imagine  this  miracle  of  eloquence  en¬ 
during  the  bitter  logic  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedie.  Uis  hasty  references  to  Vol¬ 
taire  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the 
spirit  of  intolerance  wherewith  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  newest  literature  of  his 
age.  “  Arouet,  the  son  of  a  notary 
who  served  my  father  and  myself  until 
his  death,  was  exiled  and  sent  to  Tulle 
for  a  set  of  verses  very  satirical  and 
very  impudent.  I  would  not  amuse 
myself  by  recording  this  trifle  had  not 
this  same  Arouet,  now  grand  poet  and 
Academician,  under  the  name  of  Vol¬ 
taire.  become,  in  consequence  of  many 
tragic  adventures,  a  kind  of  personage 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  even  a 
kind  of  somebody  in  a  certain  society.” 
Such  is  his  reference  to  Voltaire  — 
twice  made.  But  this  intolerance  did 
not  proceed  from  a  lack  of  literary  ap¬ 
preciation.  It  merely  meant  that  an 
aged  courtier  did  not  understand  the 
wit  and  intelligence  of  a  strange  world, 
into  which  he  had  wandered  by  the 
accident  of  a  long  life.  Tlius  he  tot¬ 
tered  toward  the  grave  in  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  his  country  seat,  so  little 
mindful  of  his  former  dignity  that 
(says  rumor)  he  sat  without  his  wig 
because  “  his  head  smoked.”  But 
those  Memoirs  were  already  written 
which  were  destined  to  make  his  char¬ 
acter  and  genius  a  part  of  the  world’s 
inheritance. 

His  character,  which  we  know  as  in¬ 
timately  as  if  he  had  sketched  it  in  a 
page  of  his  own  mordant  prose,  was 
shaped  by  his  age.  Saint-Simon,  as 
he  reveals  himself,  could  only  have 
flourished  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV. 
He  needed  an  atmosphere  of  8umj)tu- 
ous  frivolity  for  the  proper  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  qualities  ;  and  it  is  his 
noblest  distinction  that  in  his  eyes  the 
prevailing  frivolity,  sumptuous  as  it 
was,  always  escaped  the  reproach  of 
folly  and  irrelevance.  When  the  King 
died,  his  historian  has  scarce  a  word 
to  say  of  his  policy  or  prowess.  But 
he  devotes  all  his  eloquence  to  the 
proper  description  of  the  Royal  upris¬ 


ing,  the  putting  on  of  the  Royal  boots, 
the  Royal  supper-table,  and  the  Royal 
retirement  to  rest.  Even  patriotism 
is  merged  in  the  pious  observation  of  a 
courtly  manner,  and  you  feel  that  it 
matters  not  a  jot  that  M.  du  Maine 
shows  the  white  feather  at  the  head  of 
the  army  so  long  as  the  Roi  Soleil  sinks 
to  the  west  in  august  magnificence. 
A  single  custom  of  the  Court— the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  the  pour — gives  us  an  in¬ 
sight  into  the  dominant  punctilio. 
Over  the  apartments  of  the  Princes  of 
the  Blood,  the  Cardinals,  and  foreign 
Princes  was  written  potir  M.  un  Tel. 
Over  the  apartments  of  lesser  person¬ 
ages  stood  the  bald  legend  M.  un  Tely 
and  this  simple  word  jaowr  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  many  an  argument  and  much 
ill-humor.  The  distinction  could  not 
have  survived  without  the  support  of 
an  invincible  tradition,  and  the  wisest 
courtier  might  be  pardoned  if  he  saw 
all  things  in  a  whimsical  relation. 
But  Saint-Simon  outstripped  the  vain¬ 
est  of  his  contemporaries.  For  him 
nothing  was  unimportant  that  had  its 
sanction  in  the  habit  of  princes.  Above 
all,  he  was  a  man  of  principle.  For 
his  precedence  before  the  Due  de 
Richelieu,  for  the  exclusion  of  Cap¬ 
tain  de  Rouvroy  from  his  family,  for 
the  proper  service  of  the  King’s  Com¬ 
mission,  he  would  willingly  have  sacri¬ 
ficed  his  life.  Never  once  m  his  blame¬ 
less  career  did  he  give  ground  on  the 
field  of  ceremony,  and  it  was  this  pe¬ 
culiar  sense  of  devotion  that  made  him 
the  best-hated  man  of  his  time.  The 
stanch  champion  of  his  order,  he  won 
the  dislike  of  high  and  low.  Madame 
de  Maintenon  denounced  him  for  a 
frondeur,  full  of  views.  Madame, 
bolder  than  the  rest,  turned  him  to 
public  ridicule.  Once  when  he  was 
taking  his  seat  at  dinner  before  the 
Prince  de  Deux-Ponts,  she  said  aloud  : 
“  How  is  it  that  M.  de  Saint-Simon 
presses  the  Prince  des  Deux-Ponts  so 
close?  Would  he  beg  him  to  take  one 
of  his  sons  for  his  page  ?”  D’Argen- 
son,  more  violent  still,  called  him  ‘‘  ce 
petit  devot  sans  genie,”  and  in  a  fury 
denounced  ”  his  odious,  unjust,  an¬ 
thropophagous  character.  ”  But  Saint- 
Simon  was  indifferent  to  censure.  The 
best  hater  of  his  time,  he  paid  all  such 
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insolence  with  contempt,  and  quickly 
added  another  portrait  to  his  incom¬ 
parable  gallery. 

So  loyal  was  he  to  the  principle  of 
his  life  that  vice  was  as  remote  from 
his  character  as  gayety.  Uow  should 
he  be  gay  in  a  Court  devoted  to  pomp 
— a  Court  which  found  its  solitary  re¬ 
lief  in  indelicate  horseplay  ?  And  of 
vice  he  was  intolerant  even  in  others. 
So  virtuous  was  he,  in  brief,  that  he 
seems  almost  too  good  ;  and  the  su¬ 
preme  gravity  of  his  demeanor,  his 
perpetual  ambition  to  win  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  older  men  than  himself,  might 
have  involved  him  in  the  reproach  of 
priggishness.  But  his  talent  saved 
him  from  this  last  disgrace,  and  his 
unfailing  tact,  his  perfect  discretion, 
forced  respect  even  from  his  enemies. 
He  was,  moreover,  a  gentleman  of  per¬ 
fect  courage,  who  never  feared  to  face 
the  anger  of  his  Sovereign,  and  so  vast 
was  his  capacity  for  righteous  indigna¬ 
tion,  that  he  was  never  known  to  ex¬ 
cuse  a  friend  or  forgive  an  enemy. 
Yet  where  he  loved,  he  loved  with  a 
loyal  generosity  which  was  not  com¬ 
mon  in  his  world  of  cynicism  aud  self¬ 
ishness.  He  would  have  laid  down  his 
life  for  Beauvilliers ;  he  clung  to 
Chamillart,  even  in  his  disgrace  ;  and 
he  mourned  Ranee,  the  sincere  admi¬ 
ration  of  his  youth,  with  a  simple 
pathos,  which  dignity  almost  withheld 
from  expression.  Moreover,  his  hon¬ 
esty  was  beyond  question.  He  con¬ 
fesses  that  he  has  a  horror  of  making 
money  at  Court,  and  with  all  his  op¬ 
portunity  of  gain  he  lived  and  died 
with  hands  unsullied  by  avarice.  His 
wisdom  matched  his  virtue.  He  was 
born  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  man¬ 
kind.  At  nineteen  he  had  mastered 
all  the  mysteries  of  conduct  and  in¬ 
trigue,  and  throughout  his  career  he 
never  made  a  mistake  through  lack  of 
foresight  or  intelligence.  In  brief,  he 
was  a  virtuous,  fantastic,  proud,  intol¬ 
erant,  lettered,  upright,  courageous, 
cynical,  implacable,  pious  gentleman, 
who  would  have  fought  king  or  devil 
in  defence  of  his  Church  or  his  Order. 
Had  he  been  ever  placed  near  the 
throne  he  would  have  clipped  the  sov¬ 
ereign  power  for  the  glory  of  the 
Dukes,  since,  with  all  his  contempt  of 
the  people,  he  was  in  a  sense  the  enemy 
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of  the  Crown  ;  and  it  is  common  to  as¬ 
sert  that  his  policy  of  ducal  aggran¬ 
dizement  prepared  the  way  for  the 
downfall  of  Kings  and  the  advent  of 
democracy.  Yet,  maybe,  he  was 
prophet  enough  to  see  that  the  power 
of  the  great  families  might  stem  the 
tide  of  revolution  in  France,  as  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  at  least  he  fought  the  battle 
of  his  order  with  a  constancy  none  the 
less  admirable  for  its  conspicuous 
egoism. 

He  left  the  army  too  early  for  the 
display  of  his  skill,  and  the  death  of 
the  Due  de  Bourgogne  took  from  him 
bis  one  chance  of  political  experiment. 
So  that  he  lives  neither  as  soldier  nor 
as  statesman.  But  he  has  a  far  better 
title  to  immortality  :  he  was  a  man  of 
genius.  Though  his  contemporaries 
knew  it  not,  he  was  preparing  an  am¬ 
ple  revenge  for  their  neglect  and  an¬ 
tipathy.  In  brief,  he  was  writing  the 
history  of  himself  and  his  age,  as  no 
man  ever  wrote  it  before  or  since. 
From  his  earliest  youth  he  had  been 
attached  to  the  study  of  Memoirs,  and 
it  was  Bassompierre  whose  example 
first  spurred  him  to  emulation.  His 
resolve  was  taken  at  Gaw-Boecklheim, 
and  it  was  to  solace  the  tedium  of  a 
long  campaign  that  he  first  sat  him 
down  to  relate  whatever  was  memorable 
in  his  life.  With  characteristic  pre¬ 
cocity,  he  began  the  real  work  of  his 
life  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  for 
thirty  years  there  is  scarce  a  day  with¬ 
out  its  record.  The  result  is  a  piece 
of  history  and  biography  unexampled 
in  the  world’s  literature.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  adequately  to  praise  this  vast  can¬ 
vas  with  its  crowd  of  figures,  each  one 
outlined  by  the  firm  hand  of  a  master. 
Saint  Simon  was  not  a  mere  autobiog¬ 
rapher.  He  was  determined  to  give 
the  world  something  else  than  the  rev¬ 
elation  of  a  personage,  and  so  he  paint¬ 
ed  the  grandiose  Court  of  Louis  XIV. 
with  all  its  splendor  and  all  its  vanity. 
He  has  spared  nobody,  least  of  all  him¬ 
self  ;  he  has  displayed  his  hatreds  and 
contempts  in  the  most  vivid  colors, 
and  as  he  hated  like  a  strong  man  his 
picture  is  never  in  monotone  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  has  sketched,  not 
always  with  a  light  hand,  his  own  fol¬ 
lies  and  foibles,  and  though  he  bitterly 
resented  the  reproof  of  others,  it  is 
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plain  that  he  kept  an  open  eye  upon 
his  passion  for  rank  and  dignity.  In 
brief,  he  will  always  remain  the  most 
candid  historian  of  his  epoch,  and  no 
other  epoch  has  ever  found  so  brilliant 
a  commentator.  His  grasp  of  detail  is 
miraculous  ;  nothing  escapes  his  all- 
seeing  eye  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  un¬ 
derstood  the  motives  as  well  as  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  men.  He  worked,  he  said  in 
a  letter  to  Ranee,  only  for  himself,  a 
few  of  his  friends  during  his  life,  and 
for  whomsoever  would  after  his  death, 
so  that  he  determined  to  spare  nobody 
on  any  consideration  whatever.  He 
believed  that  his  struggle  against  the 
pretension  of  M.  de  Luxembourg  would 
be  the  bitterest  chapter  in  his  book  ; 
but  he  had  not  then  felt  the  whole 
strength  of  his  reproof,  and  he  as¬ 
suredly  surpassed  his  earliest  invective 
in  vigor  and  magnificence.  Before  all 
things  he  claims  in  his  epilogue  the 
merit  of  truth.  The  love  of  truth,  he 
avows,  has  ruiued  his  career,  and  he 
claims  to  pursue  it  with  doubled  ardor 
iu  his  Memoirs.  On  the  score  of  im¬ 
partiality  he  is  far  less  arrogant. 
“  The  Stoic,”  says  he,  “  is  a  fine  and 
noble  chimera.”  Wherefore  he  does 
not  boast  of  a  balanced  temper.  “  I 
should  do  it  in  vain,”  he  confesses  with 
excellent  sense,  and  it  is  true  that  this 
fierce  contemner  of  his  fellows  is  not 
hampered  in  the  exercise  of  his  wits  by 
a  foolish  sense  of  justice. 

He  has  achieved  the  greatest  triumph 
of  the  artist :  he  has  produced  a  true 
and  great  effect  by  a  multiplicity  of 
details.  But  the  details  never  disturb 
a  prolonged  contemplation,  because 
they  are  kept  most  scrupulously  in 
their  place.  His  method  was  rather 
that  of  the  historian  than  of  the  biog¬ 
rapher.  He  does  not,  after  the  fashion 
of  Pepys,  attempt  to  render  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  the  day.  W'here  vision 
is  defective,  he  supplements  it  by  in¬ 
quiry  and  imagination.  Nor  does  he 
attempt  to  render  the  gradual  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  character  and  inclination. 

A  serious  historian  set  down  to  the  de¬ 
liberate  production  of  a  masterpiece, 
he  has  given  to  his  work  a  consistent 
and  homogeneous  quality.  His  notes 
were  taken  day  by  day,  but  the  fin¬ 
ished  work  was  produced  after  the 
stress  of  long  study  and  consideration. 
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So  sternly  does  he  eliminate  what  he 
thought  trivial  that  he  tells  you  noth¬ 
ing  of  those  intimacies,  which  delight 
you  in  the  page  of  Bassompierre.  You 
never  hear  how  he  was  troubled  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  coat  or  to  woo  a  lady.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  watch  the  great  pano¬ 
rama  of  empire  as  it  unrolls  itself  with 
splendor  and  ceremony.  The  ampli¬ 
tude  of  the  impression  never  contracts. 
You  are  face  to  face  with  the  majeste 
effrayante  of  the  great  King ;  you 
shudder  at  the  “  false  prudery”  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon  ;  you  share  the 
author’s  disgust  at  the  intolerable 
viciousness  of  M.  de  Vendome  ;  and  all 
the  while  you  appreciate  the  perfect 
conscience,  the  inspired  intuition  of 
the  man,  who  saw  even  that  which  was 
closest  to  him. 

His  own  pride  was  that  his  Memoirs 
were  first  hand,  and  de  source;  and 
his  pride  was  justified.  As  to  their  re¬ 
ception  he  was  indifferent.  ”  It  mat¬ 
ters  nothing  to  me,”  he  wrote  ;  ”  I 
shall  see  nothing  of  it” — but  he  auti- 
cipated  an  outburst  of  indignation,  and 
it  was  only  their  tardy  appearance 
which  saved  their  author  from  an  idle 
expression  of  rage.  They  came  so  late 
into  the  world  that  they  could  be  viewed 
dispassionately  as  a  work  of  art.  And 
even  as  a  work  of  art  they  were  mis¬ 
understood.  Madame  du  Deffand, 
who  first  admired  them,  deplores  their 
style  (in  a  letter  to  Walpole),  and, 
though  amused  by  their  anecdote,  she 
condemns  their  portraiture.  Yet  after 
the  perfection  of  their  portraiture,  it 
is  the  style  which  keeps  the  Memoirs 
of  Saint-Simon  ever  fresh.  For  Saint- 
Simon  was  a  master  of  French  apart 
and  by  himself  ;  he  derives  from  none  ; 
and  when  the  complete  work  saw  the 
light  in  1829  the  condemnation  of 
Madame  du  Deffand  was  instantly  re¬ 
versed.  His  style,  vigorous,  involved, 
and  inflected  as  it  is,  varies  with  the 
occasion,  and  is  everything  save  pedan¬ 
tic.  The  conversations  keep  the  very 
impress  of  the  speaking  characters  ; 
the  narrative  pauses  or  quickens  with 
the  necessity  of  quietude  or  speed. 
But  the  phrase  is  always  personal,  and 
though  Saint-Simon  was  a  purist  in 
life,  most  assuredly  he  was  never  a 
purist  in  speech.  He  sprinkles  his 
color  with  a  free  hand,  and  throws  into 
12 
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his  expressions  a  vigor  that  is  all  his 
own.  To  the  eighteenth  century,  ac¬ 
customed  to  a  timid  accuracy,  his  style 
might  well  seem  an  outrage.  But  for 
us,  who  know  that  a  strict  adherence 
to  a  set  of  pedant  rules  is  not  the  first 
duty  of  art,  the  style  of  Saint-Simon 
has  an  abounding  life  and  a  vivid  en¬ 
ergy.  To  its  shortcomings  none  was 
more  alive  than  himself.  He  recog¬ 
nized  his  negligence,  his  vain  repeti¬ 
tions  of  the  same  words,  his  too  lavish 
use  of  multiplied  synonyms,  his  con¬ 
stant  obscurity,  now  born  of  repetition, 
now  of  long  and  tortuous  sentences. 
He  felt  his  defects,  but  could  not  cor¬ 
rect  them.  Always  carried  away  by 
the  subject,  he  was  too  little  attentive, 
he  confesses,  to  the  method  of  expres¬ 
sion.  But,  says  this  most  punctilious 
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of  courtiers,  with  an  irresistible  irony, 
“  I  never  was  an  Academic  subject, 
and  I  could  never  cure  myself  of  writ¬ 
ing  rapidly.”  His  only  thought  was 
of  truth  and  exactitude,  and  he  made 
bold  to  declare  that  these  were  the 
soul  and  law  of  his  MemoirSy  mean¬ 
while  asking  a  benign  indulgence  for 
their  style.  But  the  style,  which 
needs  no  indulgence,  is  still  an  influ¬ 
ence.  The  lofty  intelligence,  which 
took  in  at  a  glance  the  grandeur  of  the 
Great  King  and  his  Court,  did  not 
shrink  from  expressing  itself  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  and  individual  language,  while  the 
gallery  of  portraits,  which  Madame  du 
Deffand  condemned,  is  unique  in  the 
literary  experience  of  the  world.— JVeto 
Review. 
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BY  CHARLES  G.  D.  ROBERTS. 


As  one  who  sleeps,  and  hears  across  his  dream 
The  cry  of  battles  ended  long  ago. 

Inland  I  hear  the  calling  of  the  sea. 

I  hear  its  hollow  voices,  though  between 
My  wind-worn  dwelling  and  thy  wave-worn  strand 
How  many  miles,  how  many  mountains  are  ! 

And  thou  beside  the  winter  sea  alone 
Art  walking,  with  thy  cloak  about  thy  face. 

Bleak,  bleak  the  tide,  and  evening  coming  on  ; 
And  grey  the  pale,  pale  light  that  wans  thy  face. 
Solemnly  breaks  the  long  wave  at  thy  feet : 

And  sullenly  in  patches  clings  the  snow 
Upon  the  low,  red  rocks  worn  round  with  years. 


I  see  thine  eyes,  I  see  fheir  grave  desire. 

Unsatisfied  and  lonely  as  the  sea’s  : — 

Yet  how  unlike  the  wintry  sea’s  despair  ! 

For  could  my  feet  but  follow  thine,  my  hands 
But  reach  for  thy  warm  hands  beneath  thy  cloak. 
What  summer  joy  would  lighten  in  thy  face. 

What  sunshine  warm  thine  eyes,  and  thy  sad  mouth 
Break  to  a  dewy  rose,  and  laugh  on  mine  ! 


.A 
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IN  THE  SUB  EDITOR’S  ROOM. 

BY  MICHAEL  M*cdONAOH. 


The  sub-editor’s  room  is  the  real 
centre  and  heart  of  the  mighty  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  daily  newspaper  office  ; 
and  on  the  presiding  genius  of  that  de¬ 
partment  depends,  in  a  large  measure, 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  journal. 
The  title  “  sub-editor”  is  somewhat 
vague  and  misleading.  The  sub-editor 
is,  of  course,  subject  to  the  editor,  just 
as  are  the  reporters,  compositors,  and 
machine-men  ;  but  he  does  not,  any 
more  than  these  other  sections  of  the 
newspaper  staff,  discharge  his  duties 
within  the  editor’s  particular  sphere  of 
operations.  The  editor  has  his  own 
assistants,  properly  known  as  ‘‘  assis¬ 
tant  editors,”  in  the  work  of  control¬ 
ling  the  policy  of  the  newspaper,  super¬ 
vising  the  expression  of  opinions  in  the 
leading  columns,  accepting  or  rejecting 
proffered  contributions,  making  ar¬ 
rangements  for  special  articles  and  sup¬ 
plies  of  news,  and  exercising  the  final 
decision  as  to  whether  any  matter,  in 
doubt,  shall  or  shall  not  be  published. 
But  the  functions  of  the  sub-editor  are 
entirely  different.  In  America  he  is 
more  correctly  known  as  “  the  news 
editor.”  He  it  is  who,  as  grand  cen¬ 
sor,  selects  from  the  overwhelming 
mass  of  news  which  pours  in  an  un¬ 
ceasing  stream  into  the  newspaper  office 
that  which  is  most  valuable  and  most 
interesting,  and  sees  that  it  is  present¬ 
ed  to  the  readers  of  the  journal  gram¬ 
matically  correct,  and  in  a  bright, 
pointed,  and  attractive  form. 

Mark  Twain  tells  a  story  of  one  of 
his  early  newspaper  experiences  in 
Denver,  which  humorously  shows  how 
the  brightness  or  dulness  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  depends  mainly  on  the  sub-editor. 

Twain  had  been  instructed  to  write 
a  description  of  the  opening  of  a  drink¬ 
ing  tavern.  In  those  days  such  affairs 
were  deemed  sufficiently  important  in 
Denver  to  be  specially  reported.  Mark 
decided  to  make  his  account  of  the  fes¬ 
tivities  bear  witness  to  the  potency  of 
the  free  refreshments  dispensed.  The 
article  began  soberly  enough,  but  soon 
the  diction  became  misty  ;  even  the 
spelling  got  confused,  and  finally  the 


report  degenerated  into  a  maudlin,  in¬ 
coherent  eulogy  of  the  tavern-keeper. 
It  was  very  funny.  But  the  next 
morning,  when  Twain  eagerly  scanned 
the  paper,  he  could  not  find  his  work. 
In  an  obscure  corner  he  saw  a  two-line 
announcement  that  ”  The  Alcazar 
Tavern  was  opened  with  appropriate 
festivities  last  night.”  That  was  all. 
He  rushed  down  to  the  office  in  a  rage 
and  inquired  about  his  article.  The 
managing  editor  knew  nothing  about 
it ;  the  foreman  printer  said  he  had 
not  seen  it.  As  Mark  was  running 
over  the  office,  raving  about  the  out¬ 
rage,  and  trying  to  find  information  of 
his  missing  copy,  the  news  editor,  fresh 
at  the  work,  slyly  nudged  him,  and 
said  confidentially,  ‘‘  You  owe  me  a 
cigar.”  ”  How  is  that  ?”  inquired  the 
humorist.  “I’ve  earned  it,”  was  the 
reply.  “  I  saved  your  job  for  you  last 
night.  Maybe  you  don’t  know  how 
the  old  man  feels  about  such  things, 
but  he  won’t  have  it  if  he  finds  out. 
He’s  sacked  three  men  since  I’ve  been 
here.  Just  that  way.”  “Just  what 
way?”  asked  Twain.  “  Why  just  as 
you  were  last  night,  you  know,”  replied 
the  sub-editor.  “  Your  stuff  wouldn’t 
do  at  all  ;  it  was  simply  awful  !  I 
knew  if  the  old  man  saw  it  you  were 
gone.  So  I  fixed  it  up  for  you  myself  I” 
Of  course  that  sub-editor’s  services  were 
at  once  dispensed  with.  His  incapac¬ 
ity  to  know  “  a  good  thing”  journalis¬ 
tically  when  he  saw  it  would  have  killed 
the  paper  in  a  few  weeks. 

Let  us  look  into  the  sub-editor’s 
room,  and  see  him  and  his  assistants  at 
work.  The  aspect  of  the  apartment 
differs  in  little  details  in  different  news¬ 
paper  offices,  but  in  essentials  there  is 
a  family  likeness  between  all  sub-edi¬ 
tors’  rooms.  There  is  a  big  table  in 
the  centre  of  the  room.  On  it  are 
blotting  pads,  pens  and  ink,  blue  pen¬ 
cils,  writing  paper,  books  of  reference, 
and  a  couple  of  fiat  office  baskets  for 
the  reception  of  “  copy”  which  has 
been  prepared  for  the  compositors. 
At  the  head  of  the  table  sits  the  chief 
sub-editor,  and  below  him,  at  each 
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side,  are  his  five  or  six  assistants.  On 
the  walls  there  are  perhaps,  on  one 
side,  a  couple  of  maps,  and  on  the 
other  a  substantial  bookcase  filled  with 
dictionaries,  en cyclopaedias,  army  and 
navy  lists,  clerical  directories,  medical 
registers.  University  Calendars,  books 
dealing  with  the  peerages,  baronetcies, 
and  knighthoods,  biographical  diction¬ 
aries,  year-books,  gazetteers,  and  other 
useful  works  of  reference,  besides  the 
Bible  and  Shakespeare,  with  a  con¬ 
cordance  to  each,  and  some  volumes  of 
the  favorite  poets.  The  “  files”  of  the 
newspaper,  in  big,  unwield\%  forbid¬ 
ding-looking  volumes,  are  in  the  presses 
or  piled  in  a  corner  of  the  room. 

Some  of  the  sub-editors  begin  work 
as  early  as  five  o’clock,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  ”  copy”  ready  for  the 
compositors  when  they  start  an  hour 
later.  But  the  busiest  hours  in  the 
room  are  between  nine  and  one  o’clock. 
Messengers  come  in  frequently  with 
bundles  of  the  familiar  buff  telegraph 
envelopes  containing  despatches  from 
the  news  agencies,  or  from  the  corre¬ 
spondents  of  the  paper  at  all  points  of 
the  compass.  It  is  interesting  to  men¬ 
tion  in  this  connection  that  the  mere 
opening  of  so  many  envelopes  is  so 
irksome  to  the  sub-editor,  and,  what  is 
more  important,  entails  such  a  loss  of 
time,  that  representations  on  behalf  of 
the  newspapers  were  once  made — but 
without  effect— to  the  Postmaster-Gen¬ 
eral,  asking  him  if  he  would  give  in¬ 
structions  that  the  covers  of  Press  mes¬ 
sages  were  not  to  be  gummed.  These 
telegrams  are  of  the  most  varied  char¬ 
acter.  They  deal  with  the  latest  mur¬ 
der  in  the  East  End  of  London  ;  the 
day’s  transactions  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  and  the  Chicago  Prod¬ 
uce  Exchange  ;  a  long  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  special  reports 
from  representatives  of  the  paper  at  a 
Walsh  colliery  accident ;  a  train  col¬ 
lision  in  Northumberland  ;  a  murder 
mystery  at  Plymouth  ;  Reuter’s  supply 
of  news  from  all  parts  of  the  world  ; 
sporting  news,  race  meetings,  football 
or  cricket  matches,  communications 
from  correspondents  at  Paris,  Berlin, 
Rome,  and  New  York ;  the  grain, 
vegetable,  and  meat  markets ;  Stock 
Exchange  reports  ;  the  big  strike  at 
Glasgow ;  the  latest  French  crisis ; 
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affairs  in  South  Africa  ;  London  police 
reports ;  interesting  cases  from  the 
High  Courts,  and  a  thousand  and  one 
other  items  of  intelligence.  Letters, 
with  a  similar  collection  of  news  of  the 
most  miscellaneous  character,  are  also 
continually  arriving  by  post  and  mes¬ 
senger  and  by  railway  parcel.  In  some 
newspaper  offices  a  portion  of  the  news 
is  classified,  and  dealt  with  by  special¬ 
ists.  The  racing  intelligence  goes  to 
the  sporting  editor  ;  market  news  to 
the  agricultural  editor  ;  financial  mat¬ 
ter  is  looked  after  by  the  City  or  finan¬ 
cial  editor  ;  and  foreign  intelligence 
by  a  sub-editor  versed  in  the  contem¬ 
porary  history  of  foreign  countries, 
white  “  home  news” — that  is,  intelli- 
^uce  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom — goes  to  the  sub-editor’s 
room.  But  in  other  offices  all  the  news 
fiows  into  the  sub  editor’s  room,  and  is 
dealt  with  by  one  staff.  A  sub-editor 
in  these  offices  has  to  “  dress  up”  for 
publication,  first  a  telegram  dealing 
with  the  Vatican,  then  a  football  match 
at  Burnley,  afterward  a  police-court 
report,  followed,  perhaps,  by  a  speech 
on  bimetallism  by  a  conspicuous  poli¬ 
tician. 

The  “stuff”  as  it  arrives  in  the 
course  of  the  night  by  telegraph,  train, 
post  or  hand,  is  given  to  the  chief  sub¬ 
editor  at  the  head  of  the  table.  He 
glances  through  it  all,  reserves  some 
for  treatment  by  himself,  and  passes 
on  the  rest  to  his  assistants,  giving  in 
a  few  words  directions  to  each  how  to 
deal  with  his  portion  of  the  news,  de¬ 
ciding  whether  this  item  or  that  item 
should  get  a  half  column  or  a  para¬ 
graph,  or  should  have  a  “  full  head¬ 
line”  or  a  “  side-head.”  Silence  as  a 
rule  prevails  in  the  room.  The  sub¬ 
editors,  with  pen  or  blue  pencil  in 
hand,  are  too  deeply  absorbed  in  their 
work  for  conversation  —  condensing, 
modifying,  improving,  animating  the 
material,  putting  it  concisely  ;  seizing 
instinctively  the  interesting  and  cen¬ 
tral  fact  of  a  long  report  supplied  by  a 
laborious  local  correspondent,  and  ruth¬ 
lessly  sti’iking  out  everything  else  ;  cor¬ 
recting  improprieties  of  grammar  and 
taste,  giving  the  matter  appropriate 
and  adequate  headings — the  one  end  at 
which  all  are  aiming,  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  chief,  being  to  compress. 
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the  greatest  amount  and  variety  of  in¬ 
teresting  reading  into  the  columns  of 
the  newspaper. 

The  sub-editor  must  also  exercise  the 
greatest  care  in  order  that  nothing  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  hundreds  of  items  of  news 
of  all  sorts  and  descriptions  passing 
through  his  hands,  which  the  too  elas¬ 
tic  law  of  libel — as  it  applies  to  news¬ 
paper  reporting  and  comment — can 
construe  into  a  slander.  A  slip  of  this 
kind  may  cost  the  newspaper  thou¬ 
sands  of  pounds,  for  British  juries  are, 
for  some  unaccountable  reason,  more 
than  liberal  in  awarding  damages  to 
plaintiffs  in  newspaper  libel  actions. 

Reports  from  the  police  courts  and 
the  law  courts,  civil  and  crinjinal,  are 
most  dangerous  “  copy,”  in  that  re¬ 
spect,  and  need  to  be  vigilantly  read 
by  the  sub-editor.  An  inaccuracy  in 
the  name  of  the  defendant,  or  the  per¬ 
son  accused,  or  in  his  calling  or  ad¬ 
dress,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  charge 
preferred  against  him,  may  mean  libel. 
It  is  therefore  the  business  of  the  sub¬ 
editor  to  see  that  none  of  the  errors — 
unavoidable  at  times — of  the  staff  re¬ 
porters  and  various  correspondents  get 
into  the  paper.  But  accidents  will 
happen,  and  when  an  indignant  letter 
arrives  from  the  person  aggrieved,  or 
a  writ  is  served,  the  blame  is  unreason¬ 
ably  laid  on  the  sub-editor,  who  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  the  prescience  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  true  and  the  false, 
and  to  see  a  mistake  in  a  report  at  a 
glance.  I  know  of  one  “  chief”  who  is 
for  that  reason  never  tired  of  impress¬ 
ing  on  his  assistants  the  virtue  of  a 
frequent  use,  in  any  doubtful  matter, 
of  that  blessed  compromising  word 
‘  ‘  alleged.  ”  But  to  his  amazement  and 
chagrin  he  saw  on  looking  over  the  pa¬ 
per  one  day  the  following  heading  to  a 
paragraph  describing  a  school  func¬ 
tion  : 

Alleged  Sunday-School  Treat  at 
Clapham. 

He  remembered  having  given  the 
paragraph  for  treatment  to  a  new  as¬ 
sistant,  to  whom  he  had,  as  usual,  pre¬ 
viously  pointed  out  the  advantage  of 
the  use  of  the  word  “  alleged”  in  order 
to  avoid  libel.  When  he  entered  the 
sub-editor’s  room  that  evening  he 
found  the  culprit  at  work  on  another 


paragraph,  in  which  he  gave  as  follows 
a  more  extended  application  of  the  e.x- 
cellent  maxim  of  his  ”  chief”  : 

Alleged  Mad  Dog  Scare  at  Hamp¬ 
stead. 

An  alleged  mad  dog,  said  to  be  ftie  prop¬ 
erty  of  an  alleged  butcher  named  Frost,  of 
Atlantic  Avenue,  is  alleged  to  have  broken 
his  chain  yesterday  afternoon  and  attacked 
the  alleged  daugliter  of  Thomas  Drewsbury, 
who  claims  to  be  a  tailor  in  the  same  street. 
The  girl  is  all  -gcd  to  have  been  treated  by  Dr. 
Tupper,  an  alleged  local  practitioner,  for  the 
alleged  severe  bites  in  the  hands  and  legs.  It 
is  further  alleged  that  the  alleged  butcher  was 
last  year  sent  to  jail  for  a  week  by  the  alleged 
magistrate  of  the  North-Western  Police  Court 
for  not  keeping  his  alleged  ferocious  dog 
under  proper  control. 

That  young  man  had  the  bump  of 
caution  too  abnormally  developed,  and 
he  was  seen  no  more  in  the  sub  editor’s 
room. 

The  report  of  a  speech,  four  or  five 
columns  long,  by  a  conspicuous  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Government  or  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition,  telegraphed  by  the  local  staff  of 
the  paper  or  by  one  of  the  news-agen¬ 
cies — the  Press  Association  or  Central 
News— begins  to  arrive  about  eleven 
o’clock.  Great  care  must,  for  several 
reasons,  be  exercised  by  the  sub-editor 
in  reading  these  reports.  The  speeches 
are  written  in  pencil  on  “  flimsy,”  a 
thin  paper  used  for  manifolding,  or 
making  several  copies  of  a  document, 
and  are,  therefore,  not  always  legible, 
and  in  any  event  are  in  the  reading 
unpleasant  and  distressful  to  the  eyes. 
The  reports  arrive  in  sections  A,  B,  C, 
etc.  The  first  sheet  is  marked  “  A  1,” 
the  second  “  A  2.”  etc.,  and  at  the  end 
of  section  “  A”  is  the  statement  ‘‘  B” 
follows,  and  so  on.  Some  vigilance  is 
needed  to  secure  that  the  proper  order 
of  these  sections  is  preserved.  If  they 
were  to  get  intermixed  the  effect  on 
the  speech  would  be  disastrous.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  error 
in  these  reports  are  the  eccentric  punc¬ 
tuation,  and  other  vagaries  of  the  tele¬ 
graphists,  and  the  still  more  strange 
antics  of  the  wires.  Press  telegraphy 
is  on  the  whole  excellently  done  not¬ 
withstanding  the  many  difficulties  that 
perplex  the  operators — the  bad  hand¬ 
writing  of  the  reporters,  their  numer¬ 
ous  abbreviations  and  contractions,  and 
the  adverse  atmospheric  influences  to 
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which  the  wires  are  subject.  But  oc¬ 
casionally  a  sub  editor  is  driven  to  dis¬ 
traction  in  making  out  and  rendering 
in  an  intelligible  manner  some  of  the 
“  copy”  which  reaches  him  by  tele¬ 
graph.  I  remember  once  seeing  the 
sub-editorial  staff  of  a  newspaper  put 
to  their  wits’  end  in  trying  to  make 
sense  out  of  a  denunciation  by  Sir 
William  Harcourt  of  “  the  vendors  of 
gloves  in  the  West  End.”  Every  one 
agreed  that  the  right  honorable  gentle¬ 
man  could  not  have  used  such  an  ex¬ 
pression  ;  that  it  was  a  blunder  which 
had  crept  in  during  the  transmission 
of  the  speech  by  wiie  ;  and  when  they 
were  about  to  give  the  solution  up  in 
despair,  some  one,  in  a  moment  of  in¬ 
spiration,  suggested  that  it  must  have 
been  “  the  frequenters  of  clubs  in  the 
West  End.”  It  turned  out  after  that 
the  suggestion  was  quite  correct.  I 
have  also  seen  a  sheet  of  “  flimsy”  on 
which  the  telegraphist,  failing  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  sentence,  in  a  speech 
“  Peers  are  not  pariahs,”  had  queried 
the  word  “  pariahs,”  and  in  a  foot¬ 
note  had  suggested  ”  parishes”  !  The 
great  bulk  of  telegraphists  are,  how¬ 
ever,  most  competent  and  intelligent, 
and  ignorant  blunders  of  that  kind  are 
exceedingly  rare.  But  once  an  opera¬ 
tor  in  an  effort  to  decrease  his  labor 
was  responsible  for  an  amusing  render¬ 
ing  of  a  speech  by  John  Bright.  It 
was  an  address  to  some  schoolboys,  and 
the  expression  “  my  dear  little  chil¬ 
dren”  occurred  so  frequently  that  the 
clerk  in  telegraphing  it  used  the  word 
“  kids.”  But  he  forgot  to  instruct 
the  op(  rator  at  the  other  end  of  the 
wire  to  transcribe  “children”  for 
“kids.”  The  speech  was  sent  to  a 
London  morning  paper  ;  and  the  sub¬ 
editor,  knowing  that  Mr.  Bright  was 
noted  for  the  simplicity  of  his  lan¬ 
guage,  concluded  that  “  kids”  w,as 
pure  Anglo-Saxon.  “  My  dear  little 
kids”  was  accordingly  allowed  the 
glory  of  print,  and  copies  of  the  news¬ 
paper  are  still  preserved  as  curiosities. 
Again,  during  the  last  Session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  a  member  asked  whether  the 
special  mission  to  the  Emperor  Mene- 
lik  would  have  the  effect  of  opening  up 
Abyssinia  to  Biilish  trade,  and  in  the 
report  telegraphed  to  a  provincial  pa¬ 
per,  Mr.  Curzon  was  made  to  reply 
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that  he  had  no  doubt  “  the  Lord” 
would  look  after  that.  The  sub-edi¬ 
tor,  without  doubting  for  a  moment 
that  the  Government  were  sustained  by 
the  sublimest  faith,  ventured  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  accuracy  of  the  report,  and 
the  result  of  his  investigation  was  the 
substitution  of  “  Mr.  Rudd,”  who 
headed  the  mission,  for  “  the  Lord,” 
as  the  friend  and  advocate  of  British 
enterprise. 

So  the  sub-editor  goes  through  his 
bundle  of  “  flimsy,”  making  confused 
passages  clear  ;  parting  sentences  which 
have  got  mixed  in  the  telegraphing  ; 
breaking  up  the  speech  into  sections  ; 
giving  a  distinctive  “  sub-heading”  to 
each  subject  treated  ;  verifying,  with 
the  aid  of  gazetteers  and  maps  and  bio¬ 
graphical  dictionaries,  the  names  of 
places  and  persons  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  the  speech,  and  seeing  that 
the  literary  quotations  of  the  speaker 
are  correctly  rendered.  No  wonder 
that  when  he  reaches  the  last  slip  of 
the  speech  the  sub-editor  is  glad. 
Most  people  will  remember  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery’s  speech  in  Scotland  in  October, 
1896,  in  which  he  gave  his  reasons  for 
unexpectedly  resigning  the  leadership 
of  the  Liberal  Party.  The  telegraph 
department  at  Edinburgh  worked  at 
high  pressure,  but  so  great  was  the 
amount  of  “  copy”  handed  in,  that  the 
report  of  the  speech  came  through  very 
slowly  to  a  certain  paper  in  the  North, 
and  it  was  2  a  m.  when  the  last  “  flim¬ 
sy”  was  delivered.  The  sub-editor 
was,  as  a  consequence,  more  than 
usually  pressed,  and  when  all  was  over 
he  gave  expression  to  his  feelings  of 
relief  by  writing,  unconsciously  per¬ 
haps,  on  the  last  “  flimsy”  the  words 
“Thank  God.”  The  compositor,  who 
always  rigidly  follows  his  copy,  made 
it  read,  “  Lord  Rosebery  then  left  for 
the  South.  Thank  God.”  And  so  it 
appeared  in  the  newspaper. 

People  often  wonder  how  a  news¬ 
paper  can  be  filled  every  night.  The 
trouble  is  not  to  fill  the  paper,  but  to 
make  a  judicious  selection  from  the 
superabundance  of  matter  which  is  al¬ 
ways  available.  One  half  of  the 
“  stuff”  which  reaches  the  sub-editor’s 
room  every  night  has  to  be  consigned 
to  the  waste-paper  basket.  In  fact, 
the  sub-editor  must  be  extremely  cau- 
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tious  and  circumspect  as  to  the  “  copy” 
he  sends  to  the  compositors  in  the  early 
portion  of  the  night ;  for,  as  the  un¬ 
expected  often  happens,  matter  relating 
to  some  big  sensational  erent  may 
come  in  later,  to  which  everything  else 
must  be  sacriGced,  thereby  rendering 
useless  columns  of  “  copy”  already  in 
type.  During  the  night  the  chief  sub¬ 
editor  receives  reports  from  the  over¬ 
seer  of  the  composing-room  as  to  the 
amount  of  matter  “  set  up,”  and  the 
number  of  columns  which  remain  to 
be  filled.  He  is  therefore  acquainted 
with  the  hourly  progress  of  the  news¬ 
paper  toward  completion.  Ho  has  also 
frequent  consultations  with  the  editor 
as  to  the  number  of  columns  of  leading 
articles,  contributions  specially  or¬ 
dered,  reviews  of  books,  letters  to  the 
editor,  etc.,  which  are  “going  in.” 
He  has  also  to  bring  under  the^  notice 
of  his  chief  news  of  special  interest 
which  may  be  worthy  of  editorial  com¬ 
ment  in  a  leading  article  or  paragraph. 

The  sub-editor  is,  perhaps,  a  more 
important  personage  on  an  evening 
newspaper  than  on  a  morning.  On 
him,  indeed,  the  making  and  marring 
of  the  journal  depends.  On  an  even¬ 
ing  paper  also  sub-editorial  work  is 
more  arduous  and  exacting,  and  has 
to  be  done  under  the  spur  of  a  more 
imperative  time-limit.  The  sub-edi¬ 
tors  of  a  London  evening  paper  are  due 
in  the  office  as.  early  as  seven  o’clock. 
Formerly  an  evening  paper  was  an 
evening  paper.  The  first  edition  ap¬ 
peared  about  two  o’clock  ;  but  in  the 
stress  of  competition — in  the  race  for 
public  favor  and  support  between 
“  evenings  in  the  fierce  desire  of 
each  paper  to  bo  ahead,  even  by  a  few 
minutes,  of  its  rivals — the  hour  of 
publication  has  waxed  earlier  and  earli¬ 
er,  until  now  all  the  halfpenny  evening 
papers  of  London  publish  at  ten  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
one  of  the  strange  experiences  the 
twentieth  century  has  in  store  for  us  is 
to  be  able  to  buy  the  “  evening”  pa¬ 
pers  with  the  “  mornings.”  Entering 
the  office,  then,  at  the  early  hour  of 
seven,  the  sub-editors  find  the  big  ta¬ 
ble  of  their  room  supplied  with  copies 
of  the  metropolitan  and  country  morn¬ 
ing  papers,  and  the  letters  which  have 
arrived  by  post.  The  chief  sub-editor 


proceeds  first  to  examine  the  letters. 
Some  of  them  are  communications  from 
readers  to  the  editor ;  most  of  them 
are  paragraphs  of  news  sent  in  by 
“  penny-a-liners”  and  other  outside 
contributors  on  the  chance  that  they 
may  be  accepted.  The  “  chief”  reads 
them  all,  winnowing  out,  with  a  rapid¬ 
ity  born  of  constant  practice,  those  of 
interest  and  importance,  which  he 
“  dresses  up”  if  necessary  for  the  com¬ 
positors,  and  the  remaining  chaff  he 
sweeps  into  the  huge  waste-paper  basket 
by  his  side,  to  the  prospective  disap¬ 
pointment  of  many  ventilators  of  griev¬ 
ances,  who  will  later  on  buy  the  paper 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  themselves  in 
print,  and  of  the  “penny-a-liners,” 
some  of  whom,  mayhap,  are  relying 
for  their  dinner  on  the  acceptance  of 
their  paragraphs. 

Meanwhile  his  assistants  have  tackled 
the  pile  of  journals,  eagerly  scanning 
column  after  column  for  matter  suit¬ 
able  for  republication.  In  this  work 
the  scissors  is  indispensable  and  a  pot 
of  paste  is  absolutely  necessary.  But 
it  is  not  all  “  scissors  and  paste,”  as 
the  work  is  rather  contemptuously 
termed.  These  men,  if  they  are  to 
discharge  their  duties  satisfactorily, 
must  have  the  “  nose  for  news,”  the 
instinct  which  unerringly  chooses  what 
the  readers  of  the  paper  like.  The 
choicest  morsels  of  the  morning  papers 
are  thus  cut  out  and  pasted  on  sheets 
of  while  paper  ;  and  %  the  time  the 
“  chief”  has  disposed  of  the  post,  quite 
a  pile  of  these  journalistic  jetsam  and 
fiotsam  has  been  accumulated,  and  is 
submitted  to  the  final  ordeal  of  his 
more  fastidious  scrutiny  before  it  is 
sent,  deftly  manipulated  into  spicy 
items  of  news  and  personal  gossip,  to 
the  composing-room.  It  is  all  bustle 
and  rush  now  in  the  sub-editor’s  room. 
The  “  extra  edition,”  or  the  last  issue 
of  the  paper  on  the  previous  evening, 
is  looked  through  by  the  “  chief,”  and 
with  blue  pencil  he  marks  out  the  news 
which  is  not  to  be  served  up  again, 
choosing,  of  course,  for  republication 
the  matter  which  was  fresh  in  the  “  ex¬ 
tra  edition.”  In  the  same  manner  he 
scans  the  “  over  matter”  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  evening — that  is,  copy  which  has 
been  put  into  type,  but  crushed  out  of 
the  paper  by  more  important  news — 
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and  this  he  marks  for  publication,  con* 
denses  or  rejects,  as  he  thinks  fit. 

Early  as  it  is,  the  telegraph  is  bring¬ 
ing  in  intelligence  of  importance  from 
near  and  far.  And  see  that  row  of 
mahogany  pedestals,  each  surmounted 
by  a  queer  brass  box  encased  in  glass. 
These  are  the  “  tape  machines”  which, 
connected  by  electric  wires  with  the 
various  news-agencies,  record  all  day 
and  all  night  the  news  of  the  world. 
“  Tic-tack,  tic-tack,  tic-tack”  they  go 
monotonously,  printing  on  tape  in  the 
briefest  and  curtest  terms  news  of  wars, 
fires,  shipwrecks,  murders,  disasters  of 
all  kinds  by  sea  and  land  ;  and  now 
and  then  some  tidings  that  will  bring 
pride  and  gladness  to  the  heart  of  the 
nation.  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
world’s  events  are  recorded  by  these 
wonderful  tape  machines  is  illustrated, 
somewhat  uncannily  perhaps,  by  a 
story  of  Jay  Gould’s  death.  The 
American  financier  had  one  of  these 
machines  in  his  bedroom.  A  minute 
after  he  had  breathed  his  last,  “  tic- 
tack,  tic-tack”  went  the  machine,  and 
out  dropped  the  tape  with  the  intelli¬ 
gence,  “Jay  Gould  is  dead.”  As  the 
machines  reel  out  their  messages  in  the 
sub-editor’s  room — chronicling  disas¬ 
ters  involving  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
lives,  and  the  deaths  of  great  celebri¬ 
ties,  with  the  same  dull,  monotonous 
tick  as  they  record  the  prosaic  fact  that 
the  London  County  Council  met  at 
Spring  Gardens — the  slips  are  cut  up 
and  pasted  on  paper  by  a  staff  of  boys 
and  handed  to  the  sub-editors,  who 
furnish  them  with  racy  and  catching 
headlines.  At  last  the  end  co.mcs.  It 
is  a  quarter  to  ten,  and  the  compositois 
can  take  no  more  copy.  So  ends  the 
work  of  the  first  edition,  so  far  as  the 
sub-editors’  room  is  concerned.  But 
it  is  one  of  the  fictions  of  evening  jour¬ 
nalism  that  it  has  no  first  edition  ; 
therefore  this  issue  is  known  to  the 
public  as  “  tbe  second  edition,”  and 
indeed,  in  some  cases,  as  “  the  fourth 
edition.” 

Before  the  end,  however,  a  most  im¬ 
portant  task  has  to  be  fulfilled.  This 
is  the  selection  of  the  items  of  news 
which  are  to  go  on  the  contents  bill  or 
poster.  A  conference  on  the  subject 
IS  held  in  the  sub-editors’  room,  and 
the  collective  intellects  of  the  staff  are 


bent  to  the  decision  of  the  great  issue 
at  stake.  The  publisher  of  the  paper 
is  present,  for  the  contents  bill  often 
determines  the  number  of  papers  he 
will  have  printed.  A  striking,  catch¬ 
ing  poster  will  send  up  the  sales  of  an 
edition  by  thousands.  The  various 
items  of  news  in  the  paper  are  there¬ 
fore  carefully  considered.  Preference 
is  given  to  home  news.  As  was  said 
by  Macaulay — with  true  sub  editorial 
instinct — in  an  Indian  debate  in  1832, 
“  A  broken  head  in  Cold  bath  Fields 
produces  a  greater  sensation  than  three 
pitched  battles  in  India.”  The  acci¬ 
dent  of  an  overturned  ’bus  in  Picca¬ 
dilly,  which  has  resulted  only  in  a  few 
bruises,  is  of  more  thrilling  interest 
than  the  news  of  a  cyclone  or  a  tidal 
wave  which  has  destroyed  thousands 
of  lives  in  China. 

’bps 

OVERTURNED 

IN 

PICCADILLY 

is  therefore  a  more  catching  poster — 
one  that  will  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
passing,  bustling  crowd  in  the  contest 
of  flaring  contents  bills  displayed  by 
the  newsboys,  and  attract  the  halfpence 
out  of  their  pockets — than 

APPALLING  DISASTER 
IN 

CHINA 

THOUSANDS  PERISH 

An  item  of  home  news  which  can  be 
described  on  the  contents  bill  as  “  mys- 
tei’y,”  a  “  horror,”  or  a  “  sensational 
disclosure,”  is  certain  to  make  the  pa¬ 
per  “  sell  like  hot  cakes,”  as  the  pub¬ 
lisher  would  say.  Nothing,  for  in¬ 
stance,  could  beat  this  : 

MURDER  MYSTERY 
IN 

THE  WEST  END 

HORRIBLE  DISCOVERY 

Of  course,  a  home  sensation  is  not 
always  available,  and  now  and  then  the 
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sub-editor  must  fall  back  on  the  foreign 
news  for  an  item  for  his  poster.  Out 
it  comes  in  this  fashion  : 

AWFUL  TRAIN  SMASH 

MANY  BURNT  ALIVE 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  scene  of 
the  disaster  is  kept  in  the  dark.  The 
curiosity  of  the  passer-by  is  piqued. 
He  is  anxious  to  know  where  the  train 
smash  occurred.  Perhaps  it  happened 
down  at  Leeds.  But,  buying  a  copy 
of  the  pai)er,  he  finds,  after  a  diligent 
search,  a  line  or  two  in  an  obscure  part 
of  its  columns,  about  the  sensation 
which  occurred  at  a  place  thousands 
of  miles  away  of  which  he  had  never 
heard  before  : 

A  Reuter  telegram  from  San  Francisco 
states  that  two  trains  came  into  collision  at 
Panimint,  and  that  many  of  the  passengers 
were  burned  alive. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
when  the  great  question  of  the  con¬ 
tents  bill  is  settled  and  “  the  second 
edition”  has  gone  to  press,  the  labors 
of  the  sub-editors  are  over.  All  that 
I  have  described  has  taken  place  before 
10  A.M.  There  are  three  or  four  other 
editions  to  come  out,  and  save  for  an 
interval  for  luncheon  the  sub-editors 
will  be  on  duty  until  five  o’clock,  work¬ 
ing  at  the  same  high  pressure  as  edi¬ 
tion  succeeds  edition  throughout  the 
long  day.  In  the  case  of  an  evening 
paper  of  four  pages,  three — the  front 
and  back,  and  the  first  inside — appear 
in  all  the  subsequent  editions  as  they 
have  been  “  made  up”  for  the  first. 
The  matter  on  these  pages  consists 
mainly  of  advertisements,  personal  gos¬ 
sip,  the  leading  article,  and  notes,  a 
short  story,  and  other  interesting  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  miscellaneous  character.  The 
sub-editors  have,  therefore,  to  confine 
their  subseq^uent  operations  to  page 
three.  As  tne  day  goes  on  fresh  items 


of  news  are  brought  to  the  sub  editor’s 
room  by  messenger,  post,  telegraph, 
and  tape  machine.  There  are  reports 
from  the  Police  Courts,  the  High 
Courts  of  Justice,  the  Coroners’  Courts : 
paragraphs  of  fires,  accidents,  and 
“  sensational  occurrences”  of  all  kinds  ; 
reports  of  meetings  and  tape  messages 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The 
amount  of  matter  becomes  at  times  so 
great  that  it  threatens  to  overwhelm 
the  alert  and  busy  sub-editors,  who 
must  nevertheless  read  every  item  that 
comes  in,  rejecting,  selecting,  re-writ¬ 
ing,  abbreviating.  So  the  “  fourth 
edition,”  which  follows  ‘‘  the  second” 
and  “  the  special  edition”  are  prepared, 
and  for  each,  of  course,  a  fresh  poster 
has  to  be  printed.  The  excitement  in 
the  sub-editors’ room  culminates  in  the 
preparation  of  the  last  edition,  or  “  ex¬ 
tra  special,”  as  it  is  called.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  secure  the  insertion 
on  page  three  of  the  latest  possible 
news.  The  tape  machines  and  tele¬ 
phones  are  closely  watched,  and  ears 
are  eagerly  strained  for  the  sound  of 
the  hurrying  feet  of  a  messenger  or 
telegraph  boy  on  the  stairs.  But  the 
last  moment  has  arrived  ;  page  three  is 
closed  up,  and  sent  to  the  foundry. 
The  strain  at  last  is  over,  and  the  sub¬ 
editors  go  their  several  ways  through 
Fleet  Street,  but  are  eagerly  pressed 
by  the  newsboys  to  buy  an  ‘‘  hextra 
speshul,”  with  the  contents  of  which 
they  are  only  too  familiar. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  journalism 
that  “  once  a  sub-editor  always  a  sub¬ 
editor  in  other  words,  the  sub-edi¬ 
tor  is  never  promoted.  Excellent  re¬ 
porters  and  brilliant  leader  writers  are 
always  obtainable  without  difficulty. 
But  a  good  sub-editor  is  so  rare  a  being 
that  the  authorities  of  the  newspaper 
will  do  anything  for  him  but  allow  him 
to  aspire  to  a  higher  position  in  the 
office. — Nineteenth  Century. 
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MORE  HUMORS  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE. 

BY  STEWART  F.  L.  BERN  AYS. 


In  the  days  when  bishops  did  not  re¬ 
quire  elaborate  statistics  of  numbers  in 
village  classes  and  clubs,  when  the 
modern  and  somewhat  ponderous  pa¬ 
rochial  organization  was  all  but  un¬ 
known,  there  was  a  race  of  country 
parsons,  whose  lives,  for  all  their  amus¬ 
ing  eccentricities,  were  remarkable  for 
their  straightforward  simplicity.  One 
such  man  it  was  my  fortune  as  a  boy 
to  know.  Rector  of  a  small  country 
parish  in  the  Midlands,  he  had  lived 
among  his  people  a  simple,  unobtru¬ 
sive  life,  which  had  endeared  him  to 
the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  him. 
Scarcely  ever  penetrating  further  than 
the  bounds  of  his  little  parish,  it  can 
be  readily  imagined  that  the  outside 
world  left  him  far  behind  ;  and  when 
I  first  met  him  he  was  certainly  very 
remarkable  for  his  eccentric  ways. 
Here  is  an  instance  of  his  unconven¬ 
tional  methods  of  conducting  the  ser¬ 
vices.  Stained-glass  windows  were  un¬ 
known  in  his  church,  and  from  the 
reading-desk  could  be  seen  the  green 
fields  stretching  away  to  the  rectory 
gates.  And  so  one  morning,  instead 
of  beginning  the  service  as  usual,  he 
announced  quite  simply  :  “  As  I  see 
my  sister,  somewhat  late,  approaching 
the  church  through  the  fields,  with 
your  kind  leave  I  shall  postpone  the 
commencement  of  Divine  service  till 
her  arrival.”  In  very  cold  weather  ho 
would  invite  the  congregation  to  come 
and  warm  themselves  at  the  stove  be¬ 
fore  leaving  the  church.  Under  other 
conditions  of  weather  his  thoughtful¬ 
ness  for  the  comfort  of  his  flock  took  a 
somewhat  different  form,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  half-hour’s  sermon  he  would 
sometimes  say,  “  As  the  weather  is  still 
so  inclement,  I  will,  dear  friends, 
lengthen  my  discourse  somewhat,  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  clear  later.”  In 
preaching  he  had  a  strange  aversion  to 
mentioning  the  name  of  any  secular 
author  from  whom  he  was  quoting. 
He  would  say,  “  As  some  one  has  said, 

‘  All  the  world’s  a  stage,’  ”  etc.  Once 
he  and  his  sister  were  tempted  out  to 
dine  with  friends  some  miles  distant 


from  the  rectory.  Wholly  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  such  late  hours,  the  sister 
slept  peacefully  in  the  drawing-room 
after  dinner.  “I  fear,  madam,”  the 
rector  said  in  his  old-fashioned,  courtly 
way,  “  that  my  sister  is  somewhat 
somnolent.”  On  leaving  he  pressed 
a  sixpence  into  the  hand  of  one  of  the 
guests,  it  is  supposed  in  mistake  for 
the  servant.  But  the  evening’s  ad¬ 
ventures  were  not  even  then  at  an  end  ; 
for  it  was  found  that  the  cabdriver  had 
brought  a  hansom  to  take  them  home. 
Whether  the  old  rector  had  ever  seen 
such  a  vehicle  before  or  not,  is  not 
known,  but  on  his  sister  being  safely 
laced  inside,  he  suddenly  announced 
is  intention  of  sitting  with  his  back 
to  the  horse,  to  give  his  sister  more 
room  ;  the  result  of  this  manoeuvre  in 
a  hansom  cab  can  be  better  imagined 
than  described.  But  for  all  his  eccen¬ 
tric  ways  he  had  the  kindest  heart,  and 
though  miserably  poor,  he  often  would 
send  the  little  piece  of  meat  which  had 
been  cooked  for  their  dinner  to  some 
poor  person  in  the  parish,  while  he  and 
his  sister  dined  on  bread  and  cheese. 
His  was  a  simple,  kindly  soul,  and  it 
is  doubtful  indeed  if  the  modern  clergy, 
with  all  our  up-to-date  systems,  will 
leave  the  same  mark  behind,  and  be 
held  in  such  revered  memory. 

Just  as  one  looks  back  with  not  a 
few  feelings  of  regret  to  the  simple 
tvays  of  some  of  the  old  country  clergy, 
so  one  cannot  help  recalling  with  the 
same  regret  the  kindlier  spirit  that 
often  obtained  in  those  days  between 
the  Church  and  Dissent,  before  politi¬ 
cal  animosity  had  intensified  religious 
differences.  In  the  parish  where  I 
lived  as  a  child,  the  rector  and  the 
Dissenting  blacksmith  were  on  the 
best  of  terms.  When  “  reunion”  was 
unknown,  Christian  charity  somehow 
seemed  to  be  better  understood.  I  re¬ 
member  the  rector  once  asking  his  old 
friend  to  venture  inside  the  church  to 
look  at  the  newly  decorated  chancel. 
It  took  a  great  deal  of  persuasion  to 
induce  the  unbending  Puritan  to  do 
even  this.  “Sir,”  he  said,  “I  will 
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have  nothing  to  do  with  the  worship 
of  idols,  but  I  will  come  this  once  if 
you  will  promise  me  that  nothing 
painted  on  them  walls  is  in  the  like¬ 
ness  of  anything  in  heaven  above,  or 
in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  water 
under  the  earth.”  The  walls  were 
decorated  with  copies  of  Fra  Angelico’s 
angels,  and  so  the  rector  was  able  to 
say,  “  Well.  Mr.  IL,  1  can  assure  you 
1  have  never  seen  anything  like  tliem 
before.”  The  rector  once  attempted 
to  hold  a  prayer-meeting  at  which  any 
one,  who  felt  so  inclined,  might  offer 
his  prayer.  This,  however,  was  quickly 
dropped  when,  on  one  occasion,  dur¬ 
ing  the  dangerous  illness  of  an  emi¬ 
nent  public  man,  the  following  prayer 

was  offered,  “  Spare  the  life  of - , 

we  pray  Thee,  that  he  may  have  time 
to  repent,  else  we  muchly  fear  he  will 
be  numbered  among  the  damned” — a 
prayer  the  unctuous  pharisaism  of 
which  no  Christian  charity  could  pass 
over. 

The  same  parish  was  remarkable 
alike  for  its  clerk  as  for  its  pew-opener. 
The  clerk,  who  was  a  gardener  by 
trade,  used  to  apply  his  horticultural 
language  to  ecclesiastical  matters.  He 
would  occasionally  speak  of  “  a  nice 
show  of  communicants,”  as  if  they 
were  geraniums.  One  of  his  duties 
was  to  find  the  lessons  before  the  ser¬ 
vice  commenced.  He  was  fairly  good 
at  this  except  when  it  came  to  the  turn 
of  the  minor  prophets.  One  day  he 
came  into  the  vestry  in  despair.  ”  I 
c-c-can’t  f-find”  (he  stammered  a  good 
deal)  “  th-that  there  ’abakkuk  any¬ 
wheres” — many,  perhaps,  would  sym¬ 
pathize  with  him  in  his  difficulty. 
The  pew-opener,  who  was,  as  was  com¬ 
mon  theii,  a  woman,  used  to  courtesy 
to  the  great  folks  as  she  opened  the 
door  of  their  pew.  She  was  a  great 
purist  in  the  matter  of  language,  and, 
indeed,  inclined  to  be  over-particular 
in  the  placing  of  her  aspirates  !  One 
Christmas  time  she  astonished  the 
ladies  who  were  making  wreaths  of 
holly  and  evergreens,  etc.,  for  the  dec¬ 
orations  by  suddenly  announcing  that 
she  had  found  “  a  stray  hen  a-laying 
in  the  pulpit.”  However,  the  com¬ 
pany  were  reassured  when  they  found 
that  she  only  meant  that  she  had  found 
the  letter  N  which  had  ‘‘  strayed,” 


from  some  Christmas  text  intended 
for  the  church.  Speaking  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  letter  H,  perhaps  its  insertion 
leads  to  more  curious  mistakes  than 
even  its  omission.  I  remember  hear¬ 
ing  a  churchwarden  in  one  of  our  large 
manufacturing  towns  read  in  the  lesson 
the  following  odd  statement  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  ”  And  if  chil¬ 
dren,  then  hares,”  a  somewhat  strange 
piece  of  reasoning.  In  the  same  con¬ 
nection,  still  with  reference  to  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  this  much-abused  letter,  I  heard 
a  funny  story  the  other  day.  There  is 
a  village  in  the  eastern  counties  which 
rejoices  in  the  name  of  Haw.  A  par¬ 
ishioner  was  asked  what  he  thought  of 
a  strange  preacher  who  had  been  hold¬ 
ing  a  service  in  the  village.  “  Well,” 
he  said,  ”  I  liked  the  geu’leman,  ’is 
tex’  were  just  suited  to  us  folk.” 
‘‘Why,  what  was  his  text?”  ‘‘It 
were  a  tex’  from  the  Psalms,  ‘  stand  in 
hawe  and  sin  not  ’ — it  sounded  so 
’omely  loike.”  This  reminds  me  of 
another  story  of  much  the  same  na¬ 
ture.  There  is  a  small  hamlet  in  the 
midland  counties  which  bears  the  name 
of  Bartley  Green.  It  was  often  the 
custom  in  the  little  mission  church 
which  had  been  built  there  to  have  a 
processional  hymn,  so  that  the  ser¬ 
vices  might  be  as  bright  as  possible. 
One  of  these,  the  well-known  hymn 
“  Brightly  gleams  our  banner,”  was 
an  especial  favorite,  and  was  before 
long  partly  learned  even  by  those  who 
were  unable  to  read.  One  of  these  lat¬ 
ter  was  at  last  heard  to  give  a  reason 
for  his  affection  for  the  hymn.  ‘‘  It’s 
so  nice,”  he  said,  ‘‘to  ’ave  our  own 
special  ’ymn  ;  I  don’t  rightly  mind  it 
all  like,  but  it  does  my  ’eart  good  to 
sing  ‘  Bartley  Green’s  our  banner.’  ” 

In  the  matter  of  the  choice  of  texts, 
a  curious  thing  happened  to  a  curate, 
whom  I  knew,  on  his  return  from  his 
wedding  tour.  Ho  only  reached  home 
on  Saturday  evening,  when  he  found  a 
letter  from  his  vicar  asking  him  to 
preach  the  next  morning,  as  he  knew 
ho  had  a  sermon,  not  yet  preached  in 
the  parish,  which  would  fit  in  with 
the  Advent  course  of  sermons  then 
being  given.  The  sermon  was  on  the 
Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins.  The  cu¬ 
rate,  who  preached  written  sermons, 
did  not  look  at  this  particular  one  till 
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the  next  morning,  half  an  hour  before 
service,  when  to  his  horror  he  found 
that  his  text  was,  “  Behold  the  bride¬ 
groom  cometh,”  and  indeed  this  was 
the  constant  refrain  of  the  sermon. 
It  was  too  late  to  change,  and  so  he 
put  the  best  face  he  could  upon  it. 
The  congregation  may  have  forgotten 
the  sermon,  but  they  have  not  forgot¬ 
ten  the  text. 

There  is  certainly  no  place  like  a 
slum  parish  to  discover  the  most  hope¬ 
less  ignorance.  I  once  overheard  a 
very  odd  conversation  carried  on  at  the 
door  of  my  lodgings  between  a  street 
Arab  and  my  landlady.  “  Well,  what 
do  you  want?”  “  I  wants  the  p’lice- 
man,”  said  the  boy.  “  There  ain’t  no 
p’liceman  lives  here,”  was  the  reply. 
“  Not  the  p’liceman  at  Thomas’s  ?” 
(that  was  the  name  of  the  church 
minus  the  prehx  ”  Saint”).  ”  No  ; 
but  the  curate  at  St.  Thomas’s  lives 
here,  if  it’s  him  you  want.”  “  Well,” 
persisted  the  boy,  “  does  ’e  christen 
babbies?”  “Oh,  yes.”  “Then  'e’s 

to  come  down  to  3  ’ouse,  5  Court, - 

Street,  and  christen  our  babby.”  One 
hopes  that  the  general  conduct  of  the 
clergy  did  not  lead  all  boys  to  look 
upon  us  as  policemen,  but  1  rather 
suspect  that  the  only  person  in  author¬ 
ity  of  whom  this  boy  knew  anything 
was  the  “  Bobby.”  Certainly,  when 
I  did  arrive  at  the  above  address,  a 
more  miserable  abode  it  has  never  been 
my  lot  to  enter.  The  mother  was 
lying  on  the  floor  covered  with  a  few 
clothes  and  rags,  and  not  one  stick  of 
furniture  in  the  whole  room.  How¬ 
ever,  a  neighbor  had  lent  a  bowl  of  wa¬ 
ter  for  the  baptism.  Here  is  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  strange  callousness  which 
poverty  begets.  I  once  had  to  go  and 
question  a  woman  as  to  the  age  of  her 
child.  “  Well,”  she  said,  “  I  don’t 
rightly  mind  ’ow  old  she  be,  for  I  ’ad 
two  or  three  died  about  that  time,  and 
I’ve  got  a  bit  mixed  like.”  One 
Christmas  time  I  was  visiting  a  man 
who  was  dying  of  old  a^e.  Coming 
downstairs  after  seeing  him,  I  said  to 
the  woman  with  whom  he  was  lodg¬ 
ing,  “  He  looks  very  bad  ;  I  don’t 
think  he  will  last  much  longer.”  “  Oh, 
’e’ll  last  another  week-end,”  she  re¬ 
plied  ;  “  they  do  say  as  they  mostly 
goes  out  with  the  old  year” — a  curious 
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result,  surely,  of  our  arbitrary  method 
of  counting  time.  Certainly  education 
has  still  much  to  do  even  in  these  ad¬ 
vanced  days.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  with  regard  to  the*  definition  of 
words.  A  carpenter,  who  was  doing 
some  work  for  me,  was  admiring  a 
carved  oak  chair  in  my  study.  “  It’s 
notunlike  one  in  the  Town  ’all,”  he 
said,  “  except,  of  course,  youru  is  ’cle- 
siastical  loike  ;  leastwise  this”  (point¬ 
ing  to  an  undraped  female  figure  on  the 
chairback)  “  is  a  goddess” — a  wholly 
novel  definition  of  ecclesiastical. 

Speaking  of  this,  some  of  the  ideas 
held  with  regard  to  ecclesiastical  mat¬ 
ters  are  as  funny  as  they  are  extraor¬ 
dinary,  though  they  cause  one  to  re¬ 
flect  on  the  methods  adopted  by  the 
Church  and  the  various  religious 
bodies.  A  woman ’came  to  me  one 
day  to  say  she  wanted  her  daughter  to 

be  confirmed.  “  Mr. - ,”  she  said, 

“  frojn  the  chapel  over  the  way,  ’as 
been  a-trying  to  convert  ’er,  but  I 
pretty  soon  told  him  what  I  thought 
’bout  it.  I  ses  to  ’im,  ‘  I’ll  ’ave  my 
gal  confirmed,  but  I  won’t  ’ave  ’er 
converted,  so  now  you  know.  I  don’t 
b’lieve  in  conversion.’  ”  What  the 
minister  said  or  thought  of  this  truly 
marvellous  statement  of  doctrine  I 
don’t  know.  I  trust  he  did  not  use  it 
at  future  liberation  meetings  as  an  aw¬ 
ful  example  of  the  false  teaching  of 
the  Established  Church. 

The  monograms  I  H  S  and  X  P  C, 
which  are  so  often  to  be  seen  in  our 
churches,  sorely  puzzle  a  portion  of 
the  congregation,  a  larger  proportion, 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  than  is  gener¬ 
ally  supposed.  A  certain  vicar,  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  the  parish,  placed 
a  new  cloth  upon  the  altar,  upon  the 
centre  of  which  was  embroidered  a 
large  cross.  Such  strong  opposition 
was  raised  to  this  symbol  of  our  Chris¬ 
tianity,  that  the  vicar  gave  way  before 
the  storm  and  had  the  initials  I  H  S 
substituted.  A  parishioner  who  was 
not  at  all  in  favor  of  the  change,  on 
being  asked  the  meaning  of  the  let¬ 
ters,  replied,  “  Wiry,  don’t  you  know 
what  it  means  ?  It  means,  ‘  I  Hope 
you’re  Satisfied,’  ” 

People  are  often  accused  of  telling  a 
real  old  “Joe  Miller”  and  deliber¬ 
ately  localizing  it.  I  honestly  believe 
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that  accusation  to  be  not  infrequently 
wholly  false,  and  that  the  same  story 
does  occur  over  and  over  again.  A 
good  instance  of  this  happened  to  me 
not  long  ago.  1  had  occasion  to  call 
on  a  lady  whose  temperance  views  were 
as  strong  as  was  her  dislike  of  the 
Church.  At  once  she  asked  if  I  was  a 
teetotaller,  and  my  confession  that  I 
belonged  to  the  much-abused  class  of 
moderate  drinkers  brought  down  a 
storm  upon  my  devoted  head.  In  the 
course  of  my  defence  I  quoted  St. 
Paul’s  advice  to  Timothy,  “  Take  a 
little  wine  for  thy  stomach’s  sake.” 
Now,  every  one  knows  the  joke  about 
the  reply — a  story  as  old  as  the  hills  ; 
but  my  teetotal  friend  made  the  fa¬ 
mous  answer  in  perfect  good  faith  and 
in  anything  but  a  spirit  of  joking,  “  I 
am  surprised  that  you,  a  clergyman, 
don’t  know  that  Paul  was  speaking  of 
wine  for  outward  application  only.” 
And  not  only  this,  but  the  good  lady 
proceeded  to  defend  her  peculiar  inter- 
retation.  There  was  an  old  woman  I 
new  who  used  to  say  that  nothing 
did  her  so  much  good  as  Queen  Anne 
(quinine),  especially  when  she  had  the 
headache  or  the  toothache.  After 
these  two  instances  I  am  not  quite  so 
ready  to  charge  others  with  deliber¬ 
ately  attaching  old  stories  to  themselves 
and  localizing  them. 

Children’s  answers  are  always  a  fruit¬ 
ful  source  of  amusement.  A  girl  fif¬ 
teen  or  sixteen  years  old,  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  good 
education,  was  describing  to  me  her 
recent  visit  to  the  Tower  of  London. 
Among  the  many  wonders  she  had  seen 
was  a  sword  given  to  Henry  VIII.  by 
Max  M  tiller,  an  amusing  though  not 
altogether  unnatural  substitute  for  the 
Emperor  Maximilian.  If  children  are 


allowed  to  think  for  themselves,  their 
answers  are  amusingly  original. 
“  What  do  you  think  makes  the  sea 
salt?”  was  a  question  put  to  a  national 
school  class.  A  brilliant  idea  struck  a 
boy.  “  Please,  sir,  the  ’errings.”  It 
makes  one  thirsty  to  even  think  of  the 
saltness  of  the  bloaters  with  which  that 
boy  was  acquainted. 

But  if  some  of  the  people  one  meets 
are  amusing,  not  a  few  of  the  scenes 
one  is  called  upon  to  witness  are  both 
grotesque  and  terrible.  An  old  man 
had  been  ill  for  months,  but  clung  to 
life  with  that  wonderful  pertinacity 
which  is  so  common  with  old  people. 
He  was,  of  course,  a  great  burden  to 
his  two  daughters,  who  had  to  nurse 
him  and  at  the  same  time  earn  their 
own  bread.  One  day,  on  being  asked 
how  the  old  man  was,  one  of  the 
daughters,  even  while  she  stood  by  the 
bed,  announced,  “  ’E’s  just  the  same, 
’e  is  such  a  time  a  dying.  I  wish  ’e’d 
’urry  up  a  bit,  it’s  s’  awk’ard  for  me 
and  my  sister,  with  our  other  work  to 
do.”  It  was  terrible  enough  to  see 
natural  feeling  all  but  destroyed  by 
poverty,  but  there  was  something  truly 
awful  in  the  scene  when  the  old  man 
gasped  out  from  the  bed,  “  I  am  a-mak- 
ing  ’aste,  ain’t  I  ?  I’m  sure  I’ve  no 
call  to  want  to  live.” 

This  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  other  and 
darker  side  of  clerical  life,  which  would 
indeed  be  hopeless  were  it  not  for  the 
ever-sustaining  desire  to  bring  light 
and  comfort  into  the  lives  of  our  fel¬ 
low-men.  One  is  thankful  also  to  be 
able  sometimes  to  appreciate  the  lighter 
side  of  life  and  the  humor  with  which 
at  times  even  the  worst  tragedies  are 
mercifully  relieved. — Cornhill  Maga¬ 
zine. 


THE  WAYS  OF  “SETTLEMENTS”  AND  OF  “MISSIONS.” 

BY  SAMUEL  A.  BARNETT. 

The  way  of  “  Settlements”  in  meet-  miliar.  Most  observers  of  the  fact  re- 
ing  social  needs  is  much  followed,  gard  the  Settlement  as  a  sort  of  Mis- 
Every  year  new  Settlements  are  start-  sion — another  form  of  the  proselytizing 
ed.  In  many  of  the  great  American  spirit — a  rival  of  other  converting  agen- 
cities,  in  Berlin,  Amsterdam,  and  Paris,  cies  to  be  approved  or  condemned  as 
the  name  has  become  more  or  less  fa-  somethingeither  better  or  worse.  That 
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they  make  a  mistake  in  thus  confound¬ 
ing  two  distinct  efforts  it  is  the  aim  of 
this  paper  to  show. 

Observers  of  the  times  are  conscious 
for  the  moment  of  social  quiet,  and 
not,  as  formerly,  of  social  unrest. 
Problems  about  rich  and  poor  no  longer 
knock  at  the  door  demanding  instant 
solution.  A  cold  spell  has  followed 
the  hot  interest  of  other  years.  Agita¬ 
tors  get  little  response  when  appealing 
either  to  the  indignation  of  sufferers 
or  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  generous- 
hearted.  A  philosophy  of  ri  gh  ts  rather 
than  of  duties  is  professed,  and  it  is 
expected  that  every  man  will  take  care 
of  himself  and  look  after  what  he  has 
got.  The  sense  of  “  things  unseen’^ 
seems  less  strong  and  the  sense  of  com¬ 
mon  brotherhood  less  passionate. 

The  reasons  for  the  change  are  many 
and  difficult  of  enumeration.  There 
is  first  of  all  the  reaction  after  the  ex¬ 
cited  hopes  that  a  socialistic  heaven 
would  at  once  appear — a  reaction  in 
which  cynicism  makes  people  sceptical 
of  promises  and  disinclined  to  public 
effort.  There  is  also  the  revival  of 
trade,  which  has  given  employment  to 
many  hands,  and  for  the  moment  re¬ 
moved  farther  off  that  haunting  fear 
of  starvation  or  the  workhouse  which 
fills  the  social  atmosphere  with  spectres 
and  demons,  and  makes  the  people 
ready  for  riot  or  panic.  And  following 
the  greater  prosperity  there  is  a  more 
determined  set  on  pleasure,  a  natural 
inclination  to  have  a  “  good  time”  with 
a  sort  of  impatience  of  hampering  re¬ 
strictions.  ”  Why  should  we  not  spend 
our  savings  ?  let  us  eat  and  drink.” 
“  Why  should  we  be  limited  by  old- 
fashioned  and  Puritan  laws?  let  us 
have  our  music-hall  promenades  ;  let 
us  enjoy  the  plays  the  French  enjoy.” 
”  Why  should  we  be  troubled  by  think¬ 
ing,  or  concern  ourselves  as  to  how  the 
next  generation  will  get  on  or  how  our 
neighbors  live  ?  We  have  had  trouble 
enough,  let  us  take  our  pleasure.” 
This  is  a  spendthrift  generation. 

Such  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  the 
present  social  quiet — reasons  disturb¬ 
ing  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  be 
thankful  for  the  quiet,  and  sufficient 
to  open  the  eyes  of  many  to  the  delu¬ 
sive  character  of  the  quiet.  The  foun¬ 
dation  is  of  shifting  sand,  and  the 


house  of  social  peace  must  be  built  on 
the  rock  of  mutual  respect  and  of  com¬ 
mon  duty. 

There  is  not  this  mutual  respect,  and 
the  social  problem  is  still  unsolved. 
Master  and  man  are  competitors  and 
not  co-operators,  each  is  on  the  watch 
to  deal  the  other  a  blow,  and  their  re¬ 
spective  organs  breathe  insolence  and 
insult.  The  poor  do  not  live  out  half 
their  days  ;  ”  in  a  blacker  incessanter 
line”  they  crowd  to  the  workhouses, 
and  in  Jubilee  week  300,000  in  London 
were  willing  to  call  themselves  ”  out¬ 
casts”  that  they  might  eat  a  meal  at  a 
stranger’s  hand.  The  unemployed  have 
hardly  shared  in  the  good  trade  of  the 
time  ;  they  tramp  the  country,  mock¬ 
ing  the  promises  of  the  fair  hedgerows 
as  with  hunted  eyes  they  scowl  at  hap¬ 
pier  passengers  ;  they  lie  all  night  in 
the  cortiers  of  the  doorways  of  the  rich 
man’s  offices— a  skeleton  at  their  feasts 
too  common  to  be  noticed — and  they 
haunt  like  spectres  the  army  of  prog¬ 
ress. 

The  social  question  remains  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  questions.  The  forces  which 
more  than  any  other  are  powerful  to 
create  or  to  destroy  are  still  unordered. 
The  people  may  be  quiet,  but  it  is  be¬ 
cause  they  are  tired  or  drugged  and  not 
because  they  are  healthy.  They  may 
again,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  break 
up  the  pleasant  places  created  by  a 
trade  justified  by  success  more  than  by 
principle,  and  destroy  the  political 
stage  on  which  the  imperial  play  has 
been  acted  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

There  may  be  social  quiet,  but  there 
is  not  social  peace.  The  classes  are 
out  of  joint  and  do  not  work  together- 
to  one  end.  The  call  is  still  for  a  way 
of  peace,  and  for  a  means  of  promot¬ 
ing  good  fellowship  between  man  and 
man. 

Two  ways  of  leading  to  the  desired 
end  are  open  to  University  men— a 
designation  not  to  be  narrowly  inter¬ 
preted,  but  meant  to  include  all  those 
who  have  shared  the  best  educational 
gifts  of  the  age.  These  are  the  way  of 
Missions  and  the  way  of  Settlements. 

By  the  uninformed  the  two  may  be, 
and  often  are,  taken  to  be  identical,  or 
there  is,  perhaps,  a  vague  idea  that  a 
Mission  is  conducted  on  lines  rather 
more  religious  or  “  churchy’  ’  than  those 
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of  a  Settlement.  The  two  are  in  fact 
distinct  efforts  :  differing  in  concep¬ 
tion,  in  constitution  and  in  methods, 
and  agreeing  only  in  their  object,  which 
is  for  the  good  of  mankind.  Differing 
internally,  they  differ  also  in  their  ap¬ 
propriateness  to  special  times  and 
phases  of  thought.  A  Mission  is 
strongest  during  an  agitated  time, 
when  men’s  minds  are  open  to  new 
impressions  and  ready  to  turn  in  a  new 
direction  and  to  give  up  old  habits  and 
ways  ;  a  Settlement  is  equally  effective 
in  a  time  of  quiet  like  the  present,  and 
feels  its  strength  to  be  in  the  gradual 
infusion  of  higher  thought,  the  slow 
gaining  of  conlidence  and  of  mutual  re¬ 
spect  between  rich  and  poor  who  have 
learned  to  be  friends. 

Missions. 

The  way  of  Missions  is  well  under¬ 
stood.  They  who  join  them  believe  in 
some  doctrines  or  methods  which  they 
wish  to  extend.  It  may  be  those  of 
church  or  chapel,  those  of  teetotallers 
or  socialists,  but  it  is  always  for  some 
definite  end  that  followers  are  enlisted, 
energies  organized,  and  machinery  cre¬ 
ated.  A  Mission  exists  to  proselytize, 
and  as  such  has  been  and  will  be  effec¬ 
tive.  It  is  indeed  the  necessary  outlet 
for  the  waves  of  enthusiasm  which  are 
raised  as  first  one  idea  and  then  an¬ 
other  idea  sweeps  over  the  minds  of 
men.  They  who  have  a  vision  of  a 
Church  holding  all  souls  in  its  grasp 
and  offering  them  to  God,  are  bound  to 
have  missions  whose  object  is  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  Church  principles,  just  as 
those  who  have  an  idea  of  society  or¬ 
dered  under  the  State,  or  of  individuals 
made  sober  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  or 
of  a  government  by  the  people,  are 
bound  to  have  Socialist,  Temperance, 
and  Liberal  Missions.  There  will  be 
Missions  as  long  as  believers  in  what 
seems  good  desire  that  others  should 
share  that  belief.  Better  a  thousand 
mistaken  Missions  than  that  this  de¬ 
sire  should  fail !  Far  be  it  from  me  at 
any  rate  to  depreciate  Missions.  As  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England  I 
am  concerned  that  its  teaching  shall  be 
accepted,  and  as  a  member  of  a  politi¬ 
cal  party  I  am  anxious  that  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  that  party  shall  become  general. 
As  long  as  men  are  capable  of  clear 


thought  they  will  have  distinct  views 
as  to  what  is  best,  and  as  long  as  they 
have  warm  hearts  they  will  desire  that 
others  adopt  their  own  views.  It  is 
human  for  man  to  leave  other  pursuits 
to  become  fishers  of  men.  There  will 
always,  therefore,  be  organizations, 
secular  or  religious,  which  will  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  missionary,  and  adapted  by  all 
means  to  the  spread  of  definite  doc¬ 
trines  or  methods  of  living. 

Settlements. 

But  a  Settlement  is  not  a  Mission  in 
this  sense.  It  is  a  club,  a  community 
of  ‘‘  University”  men  or  women  estab¬ 
lished  in  an  industrial  district.  It  is  a 
brotherhood  in  which  the  members 
may  or  may  not  be  of  one  creed  or  one 
political  party.  It  is  a  college  where 
the  study  is  the  neighbor  and  the 
neighborhood.  The  two  ways  may  be 
put  in  a  set  of  antitheses — 

A  Mission  has  for  its  object  conver¬ 
sion. 

A  Settlement  has  for  its  object  mu¬ 
tual  knowledge. 

A  Mission  creates  organizations,  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  machinery. 

A  Settlement  uses  personal  influence 
and  tends  to  human  contact. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show 

The  Advantages  of  the  way  of 
Settlements. 

The  perennial  danger  in  society  is 
the  development  within  its  limits  of 
opposing  and  exclusive  interests.  The 
source  of  English  strength  lies,  as  an 
Indian  student  once  remarked,  in  the 
English  power  of  association.  All  par¬ 
ties  and  classes  have  kept  their  differ¬ 
ences  subordinate  to  the  common  end, 
and  at  times  of  crises,  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  Liberals  and  Tories,  have 
stood  side  by  side.  In  these  latter  days, 
however,  instead  of  the  old  parties,  it 
is  Labor  and  Capital  which  divide  the 
country,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  is  whether  these  will  also  in  times 
of  crises  think  more  of  the  common 
good  than  of  their  private  interest. 

Disraeli  long  ago  saw  the  possibility 
of  what  he  called  “  two  nations” — one, 
that  of  the  rich,  and  the  other,  that  of 
the  poor — in  England,  and  signs  of 
their  creation  are  not  wanting.  There 
is  for  the  rich  as  for  the  poor  a  code  of 
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manners  which  each  is  inclined  to  as¬ 
sert— a  habit  of  dress  for  instance, 
which,  whether  it  be  represented  by 
cloth  cap  or  silk  hat,  by  dress  clothes 
or  morning  coat,  is  by  each  side  re¬ 
garded  as  a  sort  of  banner  not  to  be 
struck  at  any  instance.  There  is,  too, 
a  growing  divergence  of  language  and 
tastes  as  those  educated  in  like  sur¬ 
roundings  more  and  more  associate  to¬ 
gether.  The  workman  who  has  his 
own  club  and  his  own  organs  is  no 
longer  driven  to  try  and  understand 
what  is  said  by  others  differently  situ¬ 
ated,  or  to  read  papers  addressed  to 
other  classes.  He  is  as  impatient  of 
what  he  does  not  at  once  understand, 
as  the  employer  is  impatient  of  what 
he  thinks  to  be  ignorance.  He  has  his 
jokes  in  which  the  cultured  are  carica¬ 
tured  for  his  amusement,  as  in  Phil 
May’s  drawings  the  poor  are  caricatured 
for  the  amusement  of  the  rich.  These 
and  many  such  signs  of  a  sort  of  “  na¬ 
tional  sense”  might  be  quoted,  and  late¬ 
ly  the  passionate  “  nationalism,”  the 
conviction  of  right  in  the  6ght  for 
rights,  which  has  always  been  a  strength 
to  the  labor  party,  seems  to  have  en¬ 
tered  also  the  “  Capital”  party. 

But  without  dwelling  on  this  point, 
it  is  clear  that  if  one  class  lives  by  it¬ 
self,  acquires  customs  of  its  own  and 
thoughts  of  its  own,  develops  a  sense 
of  the  righteousness  of  its  cause,  if  it 
judges  of  other  classes  by  means  of 
tales  told  to  arouse  a  pitiful  sympathy, 
or  by  plays  written  so  as  to  appeal  to 
popular  prejudices — if  each  class  tends 
to  think  more  of  its  own  interests  than 
of  common  interests,  then  the  unity  of 
society  is  impossible.  And  without 
this  unity  England  can  neither  survive 
at  home  nor  rule  abroad. 

Most  important  is  it  therefore  to 
bring  together  the  members  of  various 
classes  on  platforms  where  in  some  hu¬ 
man  fellowship  they  will  realize  their 
kinship.  Warfare  comes  of  misunder¬ 
standing.  Prejudices  about  another’s 
political  or  social  views  may  melt  in 
the  warmth  roused  in  talk  about  scien- 
titic  progress  or  in  a  common  effort  for 
a  neighbor’s  good.  Two  honest  oppo¬ 
nents  will  hardly  discuss  together  on 
neutral  subjects  without  learning  some¬ 
thing  of  each  other  which  will  cause 
the  substitution  of  respect  for  con¬ 
tempt. 


The  Advantage  to  the  Rich. 

A  body  of  men  or  women  who  in 
their  own  homes,  or  at  some  centre  of 
education,  have  received  the  best  gifts 
of  the  time,  take  up  their  residence  in 
the  industrial  quarter  of  a  great  town. 
They  bring  with  them  the  manners  and 
habits  they  have  acquired,  and  they 
proceed  to  follow  their  career  in  exact¬ 
ly  the  same  way  as  if  they  resided  in 
any  other  quarter.  They  have  their 
pictures,  their  books,  the  various  re¬ 
finements  which  are  directed  by  order 
and  cleanliness.  They  go  to  and  fro 
to  their  business  and  %  visits  or  hos¬ 
pitality  keep  old  friendships  in  repair. 
There  is  no  affectation  of  asceticism, 
and  no  appearance  of  trying  “  to  do 
others  good.”  But  in  their  comings 
and  goings  they  pass  through  mean 
streets  ;  they  become  familiar  with  the 
faces  who  throng  such  streets  ;  they 
take  note  of  neglect  which  lets  dirt  ac¬ 
cumulate  and  disorder  grow,  and  they 
get  every  day  new  thoughts  from  the 
sight  of  children’s  play  and  children’s 
work.  .  .  .  When  as  time  goes  on, 
and  in  fulfilment  of  their  duty  as  citi¬ 
zens,  they  join  in  the  public  work  of 
the  neighborhood,  their  knowledge  be¬ 
comes  more  intimate.  As  members  of 
a  local  Board  they  learn  what  law  can 
do  and  cannot  do  ;  as  managers  of  a 
school  they  discover  how  delusive  is  the 
appearance  of  a  system  ;  on  relief  com¬ 
mittees  they  come  face  to  face  with 
that  very  complicated  disease  called 
“  poverty  and  in  workmen’s  clubs 
they  realize  how  narrow  are  the  limits 
in  which  the  majority  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors  find  pleasure.  In  all  these  capaci¬ 
ties  they  show  an  interest  hardly  possi¬ 
ble  for  residents  in  another  quarter  of 
the  town,  and  they  form  friendships 
with  individuals  which  are  cemented 
by  casual  meetings  in  the  streets  or  by 
exchange  of  visits. 

The  member  of  the  public  board 
learns  the  point  of  view  of  the  official 
when  he  has  had  some  walks  and  talks 
with  the  sanitary  officer  or  relieving 
officer,  or  over  a  tea-table  learned  from 
the  nurse  the  tale  of  her  work.  The 
school  manager  has  quite  another  view 
of  the  education  system  since  he  trav- 
elled,  botanized,  and  exchanged  visits 
with  the  teachers,  helped  to  form 
school  clubs  among  the  children,  and 
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heard  in  his  own  room  the  complaint 
of  the  parent.  The  member  of  the  re¬ 
lief  committee  is  both  sterner  and  more 
tender  now  that  he  has  become  familiar 
with  the  home  of  the  applicants,  and 
knows  something  of  the  children.  The 
clubmate  has  become  alive  to  the  fact 
that  laughter  does  not  always  mean  en¬ 
joyment,  and  that  the  pleasures  sought 
are  not  those  wanted,  ever  since,  in 
more  intimate  talk  and  in  the  privacy 
of  his  own  room,  he  has  got  at  the  in¬ 
nermost  mind  of  his  mates. 

By  these  and  by  a  hundred  other 
means  open  to  intelligent  and  human 
men  and  women,  the  residents  in  a  Set¬ 
tlement  learn  what  are  the  interests  of 
working  people,  what  their  opinions, 
what  their  order  of  thought,  what 
their  language.  Their  minds  are 
changed  by  the  atmosphere  they 
breathe.  They  take  in  knowledge 
which  they  do  not  tabulate  ;  they  ab¬ 
sorb  thought  as  air  ;  they  unconscious¬ 
ly  become  sympathetic,  and  lose  the 
narrow  views  which  kept  them  as  a 
class  apart. 

A  Settlement  enables  the  rich  to 
know  the  poor  in  a  way  not  possible 
for  a  Mission,  whose  members  go  about 
with  minds  set  on  their  object,  and 
who  are  often  held  at  a  distance  be¬ 
cause  of  that  object.  Teetotallers,  for 
instance,  anxious  to  increase  the  num¬ 
bers  of  their  own  society,  have  minds 
hardljr  free  enough  to  rise  and  fall  with 
the  mind  of  a  neighbor  anxious  about 
a  hundred  other  things,  while  the 
neighbors  themselves  will  think  they 
have  accounted  for  every  kind  act  of  a 
teetotaller  when  they  say  “  He  does  it 
all  to  get  converts.”  Residents  in  a 
Settlement,  on  the  other  hand,  having 
their  own  work  to  do,  and  living  as 
neighbors  rather  than  as  missionaries, 
will  approach  those  neighbors  by  some 
of  the  hundred  by-ways  which  are 
formed  between  those  whose  lives  lie 
alongside  one  another.  They  will  be 
trusted  just  in  so  far  as  their  humanity 
is  felt,  and  will  be  neither  sought  nor 
avoided  on  account  of  any  message  they 
bring.  They  will  thus  gain  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  working  classes  which  is 
often  more  rare  in  their  own  class  than 
that  of  foreigners  among  whom  they 
travel  and  make  friendships. 

The  knowledge,  as  it  extends,  will 
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have  many  results.  It  will  check  the 
ill-directed  charity  which,  springing 
out  of  goodwill,  is  nevertheless,  because 
of  the  gross  ignorance  about  the  poor, 
corrupting  and  provocative  of  anger. 
It  will  affect  the  decisions  of  magis¬ 
trates  who  are  often  lenient,  excusing 
neglect  of  school  and  forgiving  some 
excess  when,  if  they  had  known  what 
law  means  to  the  weak,  they  would 
have  been  severe  ;  and  who  are  often 
severe,  condemning  perhaps  some  abuse 
of  property,  when,  if  they  had  known 
the  temptation,  they  would  have  been 
lenient.  It  will  alter  the  character  of 
legislation,  which,  often  well-inten¬ 
tioned  to  remove  some  grievance  or  es¬ 
tablish  some  good,  remains  a  dead  let¬ 
ter  for  want  of  knowledge  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  which  the  law  will  be  admin¬ 
istered.  It  will  make  religious  teachers 
reconsider  their  methods  and  their  lan¬ 
guage,  both  of  which  are  now  frequent¬ 
ly  not  comprehended  by  a  people  who, 
absorbing  the  reasoning  spirit  of  the 
age,  have  a  phraseology  of  their  own. 
But  most  important  of  all :  as  the 
knowledge  of  their  neighbors  extends 
among  the  richer  classes  the  sense  of 
division  will  give  place  to  that  of  one¬ 
ness.  Friendships  are  the  true  links 
of  society.  If  Jones  of  Cambridge  and 
Smith  of  Whitechapel  know  one  an¬ 
other,  Jones  thinks  more  fairly  of  all 
workmen  and  Smith  of  all  richer  men. 
Theorists  may  talk  of  divided  interests, 
but  by  the  convincing  evidence  of  feel¬ 
ing  they  know  that  they  belong  to  one 
another. 

Residents  in  a  Settlement  gather  not 
only  the  knowledge  which  will  make 
them  better  able  to  direct  charity  and 
legislation,  they  learn  to  sympathize 
with  their  new  neighbors,  and  by  the 
sacred  avenue  of  fellow  feeling  enter 
into  the  meaning  of  aspirations  now 
often  warped  in  their  expression.  They 
shrink  from  the  popular  tales  which, 
to  arouse  the  pity  of  a  few,  degrade 
humanity  ;  they  rebel  at  the  hasty  gen¬ 
eralizations  which  sum  up  a  Trades 
Union  policy  in  a  phrase  ;  and  they 
resent  as  libels  many  of  the  descriptions 
of  the  poor.  They  know  that  the 
workman’s  demands  do  not  always  rep¬ 
resent  his  wants,  and  that  his  faults 
are  other  than  they  seem.  They  real¬ 
ize  what  is  meant  by  a  lifetime  of  work 
13 
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which  does  not  interest  the  worker — by 
the  consciousness  of  brain  power  with¬ 
out  brain  food  ;  they  feel  for  the  de¬ 
formed  faculties  and  the  perverted  faith 
which  admires  false  idols  and  turns  on 
old  leaders. 

They  may  not  alwavs  agree  with  their 
neighbors,  or  take  tlieir  view  of  poli¬ 
tics,  hut  they  will  disagree  as  those  who 
belong  to  the  same  body  and  not  as  oc¬ 
cupants  of  opposite  camps.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  neighborhood,  frequent  meetings, 
casual  intercourse,  kindred  interests, 
memories  of  shared  joy  or  sorrow, 
hearthside  talks,  the  knowledge  of  one 
another's  homes,  that  establish  such 
sympathy,  and  when  established  the 
richer  residents  and  their  poorer  neigh¬ 
bors  can  no  longer  think  of  themselves 
as  of  two  nations.  Settlements,  there¬ 
fore,  may  be  said  to  be  of  advantage  to 
the  rich  in  abolishing  class  antagonism 
— in  awakening  the  belief  m  a  common 
brotherhood  as  a  practical  reality  and 
not  as  a  dreamer’s  theory. 

The  Advantage  to  the  Poor. 

Labor  and  Capital  are,  it  has  been 
suggested,  the  two  forces  which  divide 
modern  society.  The  zeal  for  educa¬ 
tion  represents  the  conviction  that 
these  forces  must  be  brought  into 
union.  If  Capital  is  educated  and 
Labor  ignorant  the  gulf  will  he  almost 
impassable  ;  and  yet  with  all  the  talk 
about  schools,  polytechnics,  and  classes, 
such  threatens  to  be  the  case.  On  the 
side  of  Capital,  speaking  generally,  are 
those  who  think  clearly,  whose  pleas¬ 
ures  are  varied,  whose  solitude  is  re¬ 
freshed  by  the  sights  seen  by  the  in¬ 
ward  eye,  whose  ways  are  refined,  and 
into  whose  knowledge  have  entered 
those  conceptions  of  God  revealed  to 
this  present  time.  On  the  other  side, 
that  of  Labor,  is  the  majority  ;  they 
have  the  same  ability  to  enjoy  and  to 
think,  but  they  have  not  the  means. 
They  take  rhetoric  dressed  up  into  argu¬ 
ments  as  if  it  were  logic,  their  reading 
is  limited  for  the  most  part  to  “  bits” 
and  “  scraps  they  have  few  subjects 
for  thought  or  for  talk,  little  ambition 
to  enjoy,  and  little  solace  from  philoso¬ 
phy  or  religion. 

On  one  side  of  the  gulf  stand  the 
Pharisees — the  richer  classes— thank¬ 


ing  God  that  they  read  much  and  wash 
daily  ;  and  on  the  other  side  are  the 
Publicans — the  working  people — prid¬ 
ing  themselves  that  they  are  not  as 
those  Pharisees. 

The  antagonism  which  is  thus  threat¬ 
ened  is  dangerous,  and  a  wise  instinct 
creates  the  present  anxiety  about  edu¬ 
cation.  The  State  and  voluntary  bodies 
are  alike  concerned  to  teach  higher  and 
lower  subjects,  they  have  their  techni¬ 
cal  and  commercial  schools,  their  poly¬ 
technics  and  extension  schemes.  But 
in  one  direction  every  system  fails. 
“  Culture,”  it  is  said,  “  comes  by  con¬ 
tact.”  Teachers  and  lecturers  may  tell 
everything  which  can  be  told  of  their 
subjects  ;  the  schoolrooms  and  lecture- 
halls  may  be  fitted  with  books  and  pic¬ 
tures  to  suggest  thought  and  taste  ;  the 
best  system  of  study  may  be  adopted, 
but  if  the  students  and  children  have 
not  known  as  friends  people  possessed 
of  knowledge,  and  been  familiar  with 
homes  brightened  by  the  light  of 
knowledge,  they  will  not  understand. 
Every  one  must  have  been  struck  over 
and  over  again  by  the  greater  mental 
possessions  of  a  child  brought  up  among 
educated  people  than  those  of  a  better- 
taught  child  brought  up  out  of  touch 
with  educated  people.  “  A  Christian 
life,”  we  are  often  told,  ”  is  more  effec¬ 
tive  to  make  heathens  Christians  than 
much  argument,”  and  we  know  that  it 
was  not  until  His  Son  lived  in  the  world 
that  man  understood  what  the  law  and 
prophets  had  taught  about  God. 

Every  sort  of  machinery — much  more 
than  is  at  present  in  use — must  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  do  away  with  the  ignorance 
which  divides  society,  but  residents  in 
a  Settlement  may  do  what  no  machin¬ 
ery  can  do.  As  they  make  friends  with 
their  neighbors,  and  welcome  them  in 
their  rooms,  and  spend  evenings  in 
familiar  talk,  they  will  commend  the 
ways  of  education  for  getting  pleasure. 
As  they  take  part  with  them  in  local 
business — bring  to  bear  on  some  pres¬ 
ent  question  the  experience  of  the  past, 
or  clear  away  the  mist  of  words  in 
which  reason  is  enveloped,  they  will 
show  the  value  of  knowledge.  As  they 
do  their  duty,  giving  up  their  own  will 
to  keep  engagements,  putting  aside 
their  own  pleasure  to  give  others  pleas¬ 
ure,  they  will  give  the  lie  to  that  most 
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paralyzing  and  most  common  of  here¬ 
sies,  no  one  “  serves  God  for  naught.” 

By  frequent  meetings — by  the  mere 
fact  of  neighborhood — the  habits  and 
the  refinements  of  the  few  become  com¬ 
mon.  The  best  manners  no  longer  re¬ 
main  the  badge  of  a  class  but  the  pride 
of  all.  Every  one  probably  absorbs  un¬ 
consciously  more  than  he  learns  con¬ 
sciously,  and  it  is  in  the  atmosphere 
which  educated  people  create,  or  under 
the  influence  which  floats  about  the 
words  of  educated  men,  that  Labor  will 
acquire  the  knowledge  to  make  it  at  one 
with  Capital.  A  Settlement,  there¬ 
fore,  as  distinguished  from  a  Mission, 
extends  knowledge  by  trusting  to  the 
lives  of  residents  who  may  have  many 
opposite  opinions  and  various  tastes. 
It  is  useful  to  the  poor  because  the 
education  which  is  common  to  the 
holders  of  opposite  opinions  is  that 
which  they  need  rather  than  any  defi¬ 
nite  information.  It  tends  to  create 
among  them  a  sense  of  unity  with 
other  classes  as  unconsciously  they 
grow  to  enjoy  what  has  been  proved  to 
be  best.  A  sense  of  unity — like  other 
good  things— wears  better  when  it 
comes  unconsciously. 

The  Value  of  a  Common  Life. 

Missionaries  sometimes  yield  to  the 
influences  they  go  to  counteract.  Men 
and  women  who  have  gone  as  indi¬ 
viduals  to  live  among  the  poor  with  a 
view  to  raising  their  habits  to  be  more 
on  a  level  with  those  found  to  be  best 
for  society  and  for  health,  have  them¬ 
selves  fallen  below  that  level.  They 
have  become  untidy,  less  regardful  of 
dress  by  which  to  signify  their  respect 
of  others  and  of  themselves,  less  scrupu¬ 
lous  as  to  the  cleanliness  which  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  best  safeguard  of  health, 
less  careful  of  courtesy  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  equal  intercourse.  A  mission¬ 
ary,  be  it  even  a  clergyman,  in  a  poor 
neighborhood,  is  liable  to  become  con¬ 
scious  of  superiority,  and  will  show  it 
as  much  in  the  neglect  of  ordinary  con¬ 
ventionalities  as  in  his  way  of  speaking 
to  his  neighbors.  Life  in  a  community 
of  equals,  such  as  constitutes  a  Settle¬ 
ment,  tends  to  correct  this  tendency. 
A  standard  of  manners  and  habits  is 
kept  up,  and  every  form  of  conceit  is 
checked.  The  healthy  criticism  of 


comrades  who  agree  in  object  but  differ 
in  method  is  a  constant  corrective. 
Liberals  and  Tories,  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters,  Socialists  and  Individual¬ 
ists,  who  recognize  one  another  as  joint¬ 
ly  concerned  for  the  improvement  of 
their  neighborhood,  grow  by  one  an¬ 
other’s  strength. 

And  even — as  is  the  case  in  some 
Settlements — if  it  be  made  a  condition 
of  residence  that  there  shall  be  a  pro¬ 
fession  of  religious  or  political  denomi¬ 
nation,  this  does  not  imply  that  each 
resident  will  devote  himself  to  forward¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  that  denomination. 
The  condition  is  one  designed  for  the 
apparent  advantage  of  those  living  to¬ 
gether,  and  not  to  prevent  the  free  de¬ 
velopment  of  different  ways  of  living 
and  the  free  expression  of  healthy  criti¬ 
cism.  A  Settlement  must  always  in¬ 
clude  strong  individualities  with  differ¬ 
ing  views  on  many  subjects. 

The  Need  of  Distinction  between 
Settlements  and  Missions. 

Missions — as  it  has  been  stated — have 
their  place  in  the  social  economy  and 
their  advantages.  They  have,  however, 
their  disadvantages  :  they  do  not  enlist 
the  sympathies  of  those  many  “  Uni¬ 
versity”  men  and  women  who  want  to 
serve  their  neighbors  without  specializ¬ 
ing  themselves,  and  they  do  not  com¬ 
mand  the  ready  ear  of  those  many  work¬ 
ing  people  who  think,  when  they  have 
heard  its  name,  they  know  all  about 
the  object  of  the  Mission. 

A  Settlement’s  distinguishing  feature 
is  the  absence  of  programme,  and  the 
presence  of  men  and  women  who  recog¬ 
nize  the  obligations  of  citizenship. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  if  because  the 
way  of  Settlements  has  some  vogue  the 
name  should  be  given  to  efforts  which 
are  more  properly  Missions.  If  it  is 
connected  with  the  work  of  any  relig¬ 
ious  or  social  reforming  agency,  there 
will  no  longer  seem  to  be  a  w'ay  open 
for  those  who,  without  wishing  to  deny 
the  use  of  such  agencies,  are  not  as¬ 
sured  of  any  method,  but  wish  them¬ 
selves  to  be  learners.  If  some  good 
man  making  himself  the  centre  of  so¬ 
cial  efforts  calls  himself  a  “  Settle¬ 
ment,”  the  neighbors  will  soon  expect 
all  Settlements  to  be  part  of  the  philan¬ 
thropic  machinery,  the  usual  hangers- 
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on  of  that  machinery  will  gather,  and 
the  majority  of  the  working  people  will 
hold  aloof. 

The  tendency  of  human  nature  is, 
we  know,  to  follow  the  line  of  least  re¬ 
sistance,  and  although  it  may  seem  an 
easy  matter  to  join  a  pleasant  commu¬ 
nity  of  equals  who  live  in  some  “  East 
End,”  it  involves  a  good  deal  more, 
both  of  effort  and  of  patience,  than  the 
support  of  a  Mission.  It  needs  some 
effort  of  will  to  break  away  from  the 
convention  which  requires  a  man  to 
live  where  most  of  his  class  live,  or  for 
a  woman  to  leave  home  duties,  even 
when  there  are  others  to  perform  those 
duties.  It  takes  strength  to  be  original 
even  in  such  a  small  matter  as  the 
choice  of  residence.  And  if  it  needs 
an  effort  of  will  to  give  up  “West 
End”  conventions,  it  needs  also  an 
effort  of  patience  to  go  in  the  faith  that 
the  Spirit  is  more  than  power  or  might, 
that  the  influence  of  a  life  is  of  more 
value  than  sermons  or  institutions — 
that  it  is  living  more  than  doing  which 
changes  the  habits  of  mankind. 


February, 

Because  of  this  call  on  an  oSort  of 
will  and  of  patience,  there  is  danger 
that  the  way  of  Settlements  will  not  be 
strictly  kept  and  the  way  of  Missions 
will  be  substituted.  This  paper  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  reminder  of  the  distinc¬ 
tions,  and  to  show  to  “University” 
men  and  women  that  if  they  will  live 
among  working  people  and  share  their 
gifts,  they  may  hope  to  increase  peace 
and  goodwill. 

A  Settlement  is  not  an  institution 
asking  support,  it  is  the  means  by 
which  those  conscious  of  social  debt 
may  equip  themselves  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  as  to  how  their  neighbors  live — 
very  corrective  of  many  class  preju¬ 
dices.  Those  who  use  these  means 
may,  indeed,  at  the  same  time  give  to 
those  neighbors  the  knowledge  of  other 
habits  of  living,  very  refreshing  to 
them.  Settlements  exist  simply  to  en¬ 
able  rich  and  poor  to  understand  one 
another.  Their  success  will  be  proved 
when  they  are  unnecessary. — Nine¬ 
teenth  Century. 
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September,  1897. 

Wherever  there  floats  the  empire  flag 
Let  the  story  be  told  and  told 
Of  the  courage  of  men,  who  made  no  brag. 

But  died  in  their  frontier-hold  ! 

Died  for  a  queen  they  had  never  seen. 

For  an  empress  who  reigned  afar  ; 

Died  for  the  glory  of  what  had  been. 

And  the  honor  of  India’s  star  ! 

Put  down  their  lives  for  the  common  weal 
That  makes  all  our  empire  one. 

And  gives  us  the  silent  pride  we  feel 
When  we  speak  of  the  unset  sun. 

Wherever  there  floats  the  empire  flag. 

On  continent,  island,  or  sea. 

Let  the  story  be  told  of  the  frontier-hold 
That  was  kept,  and  ever  will  be. 

By  the  men — what  matter  if  brown  or  black  ? — 
Who  could  die  for  the  rag  called  the  Union  Jack  ! 


— Punch. 
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It  is  now  more  than  two  years  since 
the  career  of  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  and  remarkable  men  of  our 
time  came  to  its  lamented  close — the 
career  of  the  late  Thomas  Henry  Hux¬ 
ley. 

The  greatness  of  the  loss  his  death 
occasioned  will  but  become  more  evi¬ 
dent  to  the  multitude  of  friends  who 
mourn  him  and  to  men  of  science,  as 
their  own  days  lengthen  without  a  sign 
of  any  one  arising  to  fill  the  vacant 
place.  No  man  now  living  can  reason¬ 
ably  hope  to  see  his  like  again. 

It  is  surely  very  fitting  that  this 
journal  should  record  details  and  as¬ 
pects  of  the  life  of  one  who  so  power¬ 
fully  influenced  the  century  the  name 
of  which  it  bears. 

It  also  seems  fitting  that  witness  as 
to  what  manner  of  man  he  was  should 
here  be  testified  to,  not  only  by  entire¬ 
ly  acquiescent  friends,  but  also  by  op- 
onents  ;  not  only  by  those  to  whom 
e  was  always  kind,  but  also  by  some 
who  have  known  the  vigor  of  his  en¬ 
mity  as  well  as  his  amity  ;  the  force  of 
his  blows  in  hostile  encounter,  as  well 
as  the  firmness  of  his  friendly  grasp. 

Professor  Huxley  was  a  good  friend 
indeed— firm,  generous,  energetic,  loy¬ 
al,  and  'afiectionate.  Great  as  he  was 
in  intellect,  his  goodness  of  heart 
to  his  friends  was  yet  more  worthy  of 
esteem.  He  was  also,  what  Dr.  John¬ 
son  admired,  “a  good  hater.”  He 

f)rofe8sed  “  to  love  his  friends  and  hate 
lis  enemies,”  and  what  honest  man, 
aspiring  after  no  counsel  of  evangeli¬ 
cal  perfection,  could  be  expected  to  do 
more  ? 

But,  as  he  would  have  been  the  first 
to  affirm,  conflict  and  calm  judgment 
can  hardly  co-exist.  It  is  only  as  the 
epoch  of  controversy  sinks  into  the 
past,  that  we  are  enabled  to  rise  to  a 
juster  view  of  combats  and  combatants 
of  bygone  days,  as  the  higher  we  as¬ 
cend  some  bare  hillside  the  better  we  can 
appreciate  the  lie  of  the  land  about  us. 

It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  I 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  now 
afforded  me,  to  record  some  of  my 


reminiscences  of  Professor  Huxley,  to 
declare  my  own  special  obligations  to 
him,  and  endeavor  to  depict  nim  as  he 
revealed  himself  to  one  who  saw  him 
in  many  aspects,  and  who  for  more 
than  a  decade  of  years  was,  and  was 
treated  as,  an  intimate  confidential 
friend. 

Bub  not  only  should  I  hesitate,  I 
should  absolutely  refuse,  to  set  down 
any  of  the  following  personal  details 
concerning  myself,  did  I  not  know 
that,  devoid  of  any  importance  as  they 
must  be  in  themselves,  their  enumera¬ 
tion  will  help  to  throw  light  upon  a 
personality  so  intensely  interesting  as 
IS  that  of  Professor  Huxley.  On  that 
account  I  feel  they  may  be  welcome  to 
many  persons,  especially  those  who  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  him. 

But  it  is  in  no  way  my  intention  here 
to  disclaim  the  divergence  which  exist¬ 
ed  between  our  views,  nor  to  represent 
that  time  and  wider  knowledge  have 
abolished  it.  To  assert  its  existence  is 
not  only  truthful,  but  may  be  useful ; 
for  not  a  few  persons  may  thereby  be¬ 
come  the  better  inclined  to  accept  my 
testimony  as  to  how  many,  varied  and 
profound,  were  his  claims  upon  the 
affectionate  regard  of  those  who  knew 
him  well.  Such  a  regard  I  bore  him, 
for  I  was  ever  sensible  of  his  many  ad¬ 
mirable  qualities,  even  when  he  was 
most  estranged  from  me.  Yet  if  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  disclaim  diver¬ 
gences  of  view,  still  less  is  it  my  pur¬ 
pose  to  enter  upon  any  statement  con¬ 
cerning  them  here.  My  only  object  is 
to  portray,  to  the  best  of  my  power, 
his  personal  qualities  and  conduct  as 
I  experienced  them.  But,  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  do  so,  I  would  endeavor  to 
point  out  to  how  great  an  extent  those 
most  disposed  to  attack  positions  he 
championed,  may  find  in  the  modes  in 
which  he  acquired  and  held  the  views 
they  dissent  from,  additional  reasons 
for  individual  sympathy  and  esteem, 
while  fully  alive  to  the  superficial  na¬ 
ture  of  his  philosophy  and  his  blind¬ 
ness  (shared  by  so  many)  to  some  of 
nature’s  profoundest  lessons. 
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In  early  life,  as  he  told  me,  and  has 
since  told  the  world,  he  became  capti¬ 
vated  by  the  philosophical  doctrines  of 
the  late  Sir  William  Hamilton  ;  and 
Hamilton  and  Mansel  are  mainly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  an  agnosticism  which  is 
the  logical  outcome  of  their  teaching — 
and  his  mind  was  a  very  logical  one. 
He  also,  as  was  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  most  natural,  became  greatly 
attracted  to  the  doctrines  of  Descartes 
and  Locke.  The  former  may  indeed 
be  called,  as  Huxley  called  him,  “  the 
father  of  modern  philosophy,”  and 
also,  as  I  have  named  him,  “  the  modern 
philosophical  heresiarch.”  In  Locke’s 
Essay  concerning  Human  Understand¬ 
ing,  the  idealism  of  Berkeley  and  the 
scepticism  of  Hume  were  both  latent ; 
the  latter  being  the  only  logical  rest¬ 
ing-place  for  any  clear  thinker  who 
has  once  accepted  the  principles  of 
Hobbs,  Locke,  and  Berkeley. 

But  if  Huxley’s  philosophical  posi¬ 
tion  is  thus  explicable  (through  the 
effect  of  special  circumstances  upon  an 
exceptionally  gifted  intellect),  candor 
demands  the  admission  that  the  posi¬ 
tion  he  took  up  in  opposing  various 
theologians  was  largely  due  to  his  hon¬ 
est  and  vigorous  moral  sense. 

All  injustice  and  insincerity  were  re¬ 
volting  to  him,  and  he  had  a  vivid  per¬ 
ception  of  the  duty  incumbent  upon  all 
of  us  to  make  good  use  of  our  reason, 
and  not  to  prostitute  it  by  giving 
credence  to  propositions  which  are 
neither  self-evident  nor  adequately 
proved.  In  many  a  talk  with  me  he 
strongly  insisted  on  this  duty,  the  vio¬ 
lation  of  which  he  would  speak  of  as 
“  the  sin  of  faith.”  He  was  led,  not 
unnaturally,  so  to  speak,  since  among 
those  who  assailed  him  that  word, 
“  faith,”  was  often  used  in  an  alto¬ 
gether  irrational  sense,  as  if  we  had 
some  intellectual  faculty  besides  our 
reason  to  appeal  to,  or  as  if  it  could  be 
either  a  duty  or  a  merit  to  accept  relig¬ 
ious  statements  upon  insufficient  evi¬ 
dence,  though,  of  coarse,  we  are  often 
bound  to  act  upon  a  balance  of  proba¬ 
bilities. 

The  extravagances  in  which  some  of 
his  theological  opponents  indulged 
have  been  extreme.  One  even  went  so 
far  as  to  affirm  that  a  doctrine  may  be 
not  only  held,  but  insisted  on,  by  a 
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teacher  who  is,  all  the  time,  fully 
aware  that  science  may  ultimately 
prove  it  to  be  quite  untenable.  Hux¬ 
ley’s  honest  and  vigorous  good  sense 
enabled  him  to  see  with  a  distinctness, 
not  so  common  in  the  “  sixties”  as  in 
tbe  “  nineties,”  the  moral  obligation 
of  caution  in  credence,  and,  above  all, 
in  assertion.  The  attitude  of  science 
is  emphatically  a  questioning  attitude, 
while  for  consistent  Theists  doubt  has 
a  distinctly  religious  character.  Few 
things  could  be  more  shocking  to  them 
than  to  be  called  upon  to  give  assent 
to  doubtful  propositions.  Every  man 
of  science  worthy  of  the  name  must 
not  only  withhold  it,  but  should  declare 
that  he  holds  even  things  he  considers 
to  be  proved,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
ready  to  examine  and  weigh  whatever 
seemingly  important  evidence  may  be 
freshly  brought  to  light  against  them. 
This  he  regards  as  a  duty,  and  con¬ 
demns  as  nothing  less  than  blasphem¬ 
ous,  the  notion  that  we  may  trifle  with 
our  highest  faculties,  for  the  right  use 
of  which,  if  for  anything,  we  are  every 
one  of  us  responsible. 

Nothing  in  our  day  could  well  be 
more  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  relig¬ 
ion  than  that  any  of  its  distinguished 
representatives  should  show  hostility  to 
the  progress  of  science.  But  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  deny  that  not  a  few  such 
persons  have  shown  themselves  so  in¬ 
imical,  with  the  result — as  I  personally 
know — that  some  choice  minds  have 
been  estranged  from  Christianity. 

Huxley  knew  not  only  from  history, 
but  from  personal  experience,  how  try¬ 
ing  such  opposition  can  be,  and  most 
of  us  who  have  striven  for  the  more  re¬ 
cently  recognized  scientific  truths,  or 
ethical  intuitions,  have  also  experienced 
the  same  short-sighted  opposition. 
Who,  then,  can  wonder  that  a  nature 
so  keen,  vigorous,  and  combative  as 
that  of  Professor  Huxley  should  have 
been  stirred  to  its  depths,  and  that  he 
should  have  hit  out  “  straight  from  the 
shoulder”  in  reply  to  violent  or  insid¬ 
ious  attacks,  the  stupidity  of  which 
sometimes  merited  scorn  as  well  as 
anger  ? 

I  repeat  he  hated  injustice  and 
loathed  insincerity.  He  felt,  and  natu¬ 
rally  resented,  the  injustice  he  had  met 
with  in  the  earlier  days  of  his  career. 
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and  he  may  well,  sometimes,  have  sus¬ 
pected  the  sincerity  of  men  who  op¬ 
posed  assertions  the  truth  of  which 
were,  in  his  eyes,  as  clear  as  the  sun  at 
noonday. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Professor  TTux- 
ley  was  in  January,  1858,  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  where  he  was  giving  a 
course  of  lectures  *  on  The  Principles 
of  Biology.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
say  that  his  teaching,  botir  its  manner 
and  matter,  made  a  profound  impres¬ 
sion  on  me.  The  audience  he  ad¬ 
dressed  is  a  notoriously  ditficult  one  f 
to  lecture  to,  but,  as  in  all  other  cases, 
he  very  quickly  knew  his  public  and 
adjusted  himself  to  it  with  admirable 
skill. 

It  was  on  the  22d  of  February,  1859, 
that  I  was  introduced  to  him  in  the 
Palseontological  and  Mineral  Gallery  of 
the  British  Museum  in  Great  Russell 
Street,  by  the  then  keeper  of  that  de¬ 
partment,  the  late  Mr.  G.  R.  Water- 
house,  who  had  been  my  friend  from 
childhood,  and  who  was  loved,  as  well 
as  esteemed,  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Huxley  was  then  in  his  thirty-fourth 
year.  He  had  a  well-knit,  strong 
frame,  rather  tall  than  short,  with 
deep-set  dark  eyes,  bright  and  full  of 
expression.  His  hair  was  black  and 
rather  long,  and  he  wore  whiskers,  his 
chin  and  upper  lip  being  shorn.  His 
manner  was  dignified  with  a  slight  re¬ 
serve,  yet,  withal,  kindly,  even  at  this 
first  interview. 

*  He  first  lectured  iu  Albemarle  Street  in 
1856,  when  he  gave  a  course  of  twelve  lec¬ 
tures  on  Physiology  and  Comparative  Anat¬ 
omy.  These  were  continued  in  1857.  After¬ 
ward  he  gave  two  courses  on  Ethnology — in 
1866  and  1867— and,  last  of  |all,  two  lectures 
on  Dogs  in  1880.  Besides  these,  he  gave 
twenty-two  lectures  on  Friday  evenings  ;  the 
first  on  the  13th  of  April,  185a,  and  the  last 
on  the  lllh  of  May,  1883. 

t  On  account  of  the  great  difference  of 
knowledge  possessed  by  different  members  of 
the  audience.  Huxley  told  me  that  on  one 
occasion,  after  a  lecture 'on  the  “Nervous 
System,”  a  lady  came  to  the  table  and  said, 
“  I  am  so  much  obliged  for  your  charming 
lecture  ;  Jso  very  interesting  and  so  clear. 
But  there  was  one  point  I  did  not  quite  under¬ 
stand.”  “Thank  you,  madam,  I  shall  be 
very  pleased  if  I  can  explain  to  you  any  point 
I  may  have  insufficiently  expressed.”  “  Well, 
Professor  Huxley,  what  I  want  to  ask  is  about 
what  you  called  the  cerebellum.  I  did  not 
quite  gather  whether  it  is  inside  the  skull  or 
outside.” 
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The  conversation  was  mainly  con¬ 
cerning  certain  fossil  reptiles  ;  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  fact  and  as  to  speculative 
possibilities,  with  some  criticisms  on 
assertions  which  had  been  too  confi¬ 
dently  and  hastily  made.  The  quick 
and  bright  intelligence  he  showed, 
seizing  at  once  upon  essential  points, 
was  very  noticeable.  But  two  charac¬ 
teristics  especially  struck  me.  The 
first  was  the  remarkable  mobility  of  his 
countenance — the  way  in  which  his 
face  would  “  light  up,”  and  the  rapid 
changes  of  expression  it  could  assume 
as  the  character  of  the  conversation 
changed.  The  second  was  the  frank¬ 
ness  and  fulness  with  which  his  judg¬ 
ments  about  certain  problems  were  ex¬ 
pressed. 

This  latter  characteristic  struck  me 
the  more  because  on  the  same  spot,  but 
a  few  days  earlier,  I  had  asked  Profes¬ 
sor  Owen  what  was  his  opinion  about 
the  atfinities  of  the  dodo,  a  view  as  to 
its  being  a  great  ground  pigeon  having 
been  then  recently  expressed.  In  spite 
of  my  long  friendship  with  him  all  I 
could  get  him  to  say  was— with  a  be¬ 
nign  smile  and  shake  of  the  head — “  I 
think  it’s  a  dodo  !” 

Thenceforth  I  saw  Professor  Huxley 
at  not  unfrequent  intervals — as  we  re¬ 
sided  in  the  same  region — but  it  was 
not  till  the  autumn  of  1861  that  neigh¬ 
borly  good-will  began  to  ripen  into  in¬ 
timacy,  and  we  occasionally  took  a 
walk  together.  On  these  rare  and 
highly  valued  occasions  I  became  more 
and  more  impressed  with  the  lucidity 
of  his  thought  and  the  admirable  clear¬ 
ness  with  which  he  gave  expression  to 
it,  with  the  extent  and  varied  nature 
of  his  reading,  and  his  evidently  excep¬ 
tional  power  of  memory. 

I  have  just  referred  to  the  late  Sir 
Richard  Owen,  and  every  one  knows 
the  strenuous  controversy  which  arose 
between  him  and  Huxley  as  to  various 
points  of  anatomy.  I  was  in  the  some¬ 
what  trying  position  of  being  a  friend 
of  both  parties  and  thinking  them  both 
right  and  both  wrong.  It  seemed  to 
me  that,  with  respect  to  two  questions 
at  least,  they  were  regarding  opposite 
sides  of  the  same  shield,  each  contend¬ 
ing  for  what  was  a  truth,  though  but  a 
partial  one. 

It  was  then  (1861)  more  than  a 
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dozen  years  since  Owen  had  promulgat¬ 
ed  a  theory  derived  from  Goethe  and 
Oken.  It  proclaimed  that  there  is  no 
essential  difference  between  the  skull 
and  the  backbone,  that  the  skull  is  but 
the  uppermost  part  of  the  spine,  and  is 
composed  of  an  essentially  similar  series 
of  bony  arches  ;  the  only  distinction 
being  that  whereas  the  backbone  is 
made  up  of  a  number  of  small  bony 
arches  {vertehrm),  the  skull  consists  of 
a  few  such,  greatly  expanded  and  modi¬ 
fied  in  form.  Owen  thus  put  forward 
an  English  version  of  one  part  of  that 
system  which  had  been  known  in  Ger¬ 
many  as  Natur-philosophie. 

Huxley’s  critical  mind  demanded 
much  more  positive  proof  for  the  truth 
of  this  doctrine,  as  promulgated,  than 
was  forthcoming.  Some  contradictions 
and  impossibilities!  had  myself  detect¬ 
ed  in  it  (as  had  a  young  rising  natural¬ 
ist,  Mr.  H.  N.  Turner,  junior,  who 
would  have  attained  great  eminence 
had  not  his  life  been  cut  short),  though 
accepting  it  (as  did  Mr.  Turner)  as  an 
imperfect  expression  of  a  deeper  truth. 

Huxley  adopted  as  his  test  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  the  development  of  the  embryo, 
and  on  the  21st  of  October,  18G1,  ho 
presented  me  with  his  Croonian  Lec¬ 
ture,  the  study  of  which  made  it  im¬ 
possible  to  maintain  Owen’s  theory. 
This  theory  received  its  coup  de  grace 
from  Huxley’s  first  course  of  lectures  as 
Hunterian  Professor,  which  were  de¬ 
livered  in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Surgeons  in  18G3. 

There  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  single 
surviving  supporter  of  the  theory  then 
so  fatally  attacked.  Nevertheless,  that 
the  head  is  an  essentially  segmented 
structure  greatly  modified,  and  seg¬ 
mented  originally  as  was,  aud  to  a 
much  greater  extent  is,  the  trunk,  are 
truths  now  widely  admitted,  and  have 
been  in  part  demonstrated  by  Professor 
Huxley  himself.* 

But  in  the  Life  of  Richard  Owen  by 
his  grandson,  published  in  1894,  there 
is  a  chapter  by  Professor  Huxley  which 
treats  in  part  of  this  very  question, 
wherein  he  speaks  as  follows  : — 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  conclude 
that  Owen’s  labors  in  the  field  of  morphology 


*  E.g.,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  on  the  8lh  of  December,  1874. 
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were  lost,  because  they  yielded  little  fruit  of 
the  kind  he  looked  for.  On  the  contrary,  they 
not  only  did  a  great  deal  of  good  by  awaken¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  higher  problems  of  mor¬ 
phology  in  this  country  ;  but  they  were  of 
much  service  in  classifying  and  improving 
anatomical  nomenclature. 

These  words  are  not.  the  less  gener¬ 
ous  because  they  are  true,  and  I  can¬ 
not  here  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of 
quoting  yet  another  passage  from  the 
same  chapter,  wherein  Professor  Hux¬ 
ley  gives  expression  to  his  judgment 
concerning  the  merits  of  his  old  rival 
and  strenuous  censor.  The  passage 
runs  as  follows  : — 

During  more  than  half  a  century  Owen’s 
industry  remained  unabated  ;  and  whether  we 
consider  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  the 
work  done,  or  the  wide  range  of  his  labors,  I 
doubt  if,  in  tbe  long  annals  of  anatomy,  more 
is  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  a  single  worker. 
It  is  a  splendid  record  ;  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  to  justify  the  high  place  which 
Owen  so  long  occupied.  ...  It  was  not  un¬ 
common  to  hear  [him)  called  the  “  British 
Cuvier,”  and  so  far,  in  my  judgment,  the 
collocation  was  justified,  high  as  the  praise  it 
implies. 

Very  admirable  are  these  lines,  writ¬ 
ten  by  one  doughty  man  of  science 
about  a  formidable  opponent.  They 
redound,  indeed,  to  the  intellectual 
credit  of  the  elder  naturalist,  but  they 
honor  yet  more  the  generous  candor  of 
him  who  wrote  them  so  shortly  before 
he  followed  to  the  land  of  shadows  him 
to  whose  merits  he  thus  nobly  bore 
witness. 

The  great  value  of  Huxley’s  anatomi¬ 
cal  ideas,  and  the  admirable  clearness 
with  which  he  explained  them,  led  me 
in  the  autumn  of  1861  to  seek  admis¬ 
sion  as  a  student  to  his  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  at  the  School  of  Mines  in  Jermyn 
Street.  When  I  entered  his  small  room 
there  to  make  this  request,  he  Wiis  giv¬ 
ing  the  finishing  touches  to  a  dissec¬ 
tion  of  part  of  the  nervous  system  of  a 
skate,  worked  out  for  the  benefit  of  his 
students.  He  welcomed  my  applica¬ 
tion  with  the  greatest  cordiality,  save 
that  he  insisted  I  should  be  only  an 
honorary  student,  or,  rather,  should 
assist  at  his  lectures  as  a  friend.  1 
availed  myself  of  his  permission  on  the 
very  next  day,  and  subsequently  at¬ 
tended  almost  all  his  lectures  there  and 
elsewhere,  so  that  he  one  day  said  to 
me,  “  I  shall  call  you  my  ’  constant 
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reader.’  ”  To  be  such  a  reader  was  to 
me  an  inestimable  {privilege,  and  so  I 
shall  erer  consider  it.  I  have  heard 
many  men  lecture,  but  I  never  heard 
any  one  lecture  as  did  Professor  Hux¬ 
ley.  He  was  my  very  ideal  of  a  lec¬ 
turer.  Distinct  in  utterance,  with  an 
agreeable  voice,  lucid  as  it  was  possible 
to  be  in  exposition,  with  admirably 
chosen  language,  sufficiently  rapid,  yet 
never  hurried,  often  impressive  in  man¬ 
ner,  yet  never  otherwise  than  complete¬ 
ly  natural,  and  sometimes  allowing  his 
audience  a  glimpse  of  that  rich  fund  of 
humor  ever  ready  to  well  forth  when 
occasion  permitted,  sometimes  accom¬ 
panied  with  an  extra  gleam  in  his 
bright  dark  eyes,  sometimes  expressed 
with  a  dryness  and  gravity  of  look 
Avhich  gave  it  a  double  zest. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  first  time  1 
saw  him  enter  his  lecture  room.  He 
came  in  rapidly,  yet  without  bustle, 
and  as  the  clock  struck,  a  brief  glance 
at  his  audience  and  then  at  once  to 
work.  He  had  the  excellent  habit  of 
beginning  each  lecture  (save,  of  course, 
the  first)  with  a  recapitulation  of  the 
main  points  of  the  preceding  one.  The 
course  was  amply  illustrated  by  excel¬ 
lent  colored  diagrams,  which,  I  believe, 
he  had  made  ;  but  still  more  valuable 
were  the  chalk  sketches  he  would  draw 
on  the  blackboard  with  admirable  facil¬ 
ity,  while  he  was  talking,  his  rapid, 
dexterous  strokes  quickly  building  up 
an  organism  in  our  minds,  simul¬ 
taneously  through  ear  and  eye.  The 
lecture  over,  he  was  ever  ready  to  an¬ 
swer  questions,  and  I  often  admired 
his  patience  in  explaining  points  which 
there  was  no  excuse  for  any  one  not 
having  understood. 

Still  more  was  I  struck  with  the  great 
pleasure  which  he  showed  when  he  saw 
that  some  special  points  of  his  teach¬ 
ing  had  not  only  been  comprehended, 
but  had  borne  fruit,  by  their  sugges¬ 
tiveness  in  an  appreciative  mind. 

To  one  point  I  desire  specially  to 
bear  witness.  There  were  persons  who 
dreaded  sending  young  men  to  him, 
fearing  lest  their  young  friends’  relig¬ 
ious  beliefs  should  be  upset  by  what 
they  might  hear  said.  For  years  I  at¬ 
tended  his  lectures,  but  never  once  did 
I  hear  him  make  use  of  his  position  as 
a  teacher  to  inculcate,  or  even  hint  at, 


his  own  theological  views,  or  to  depre¬ 
ciate  or  assail  what  might  be  supposed 
to  be  the  religion  of  his  hearers.  No 
one  could  have  behaved  more  loyally 
in  that  respect,  and  a  proof  that  I 
thought  so  IS  that  I  subsequently  sent 
my  own  son  to  be  his  pupil  at  South 
Kensington,  where  his  experience  con¬ 
firmed  what  had  previously  been  my 
own. 

As  to  science,  I  learned  more  from 
him  in  two  years  than  I  had  acquired 
in  any  previous  decade  of  biological 
study. 

My  next  experience  of  his  kindness 
was  on  the  25th  of  February,  1862, 
when  I  applied  to  him  for  a  testimo¬ 
nial  to  aid  me  in  obtaining  the  Chair 
of  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy 
at  the  Medical  School  of  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
was  more  impressed  by  the  ready  kind¬ 
ness  with  which  he  acceded  to  my  re¬ 
quest  or  by  the  pains  and  time  he  took 
in  writing  it.  For  the  latter  he  apolo¬ 
gized,  saying,  “  I  am  always  very  care¬ 
ful  what  words  I  use  in  writing  a  testi¬ 
monial.” 

I  sought  no  other  help  save  that  of 
Professor  Owen,  which  was  readily  ac¬ 
corded.  To  my  expressed  fear  about 
the  incompleteness  of  my  knowledge, 
the  latter  replied  :  ”  Depend  on  it, 
there’s  nothing  so  good  for  learning  as 
teaching.” 

In  1863  and  1864  Huxley  gave  lec¬ 
tures  (both  at  the  College  of  Surgeons 
and  the  School  of  Mines)  upon  the 
anatomy  of  man  and  animals,  whicii 
were  the  outcome  of  the  labor  he  had 
undertaken  in  preparation  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  work  Man's  Place  in 
Nature. 

Cuvier,  in  his  world-renowned  Regne 
Animal,  had  placed  man  in  an  order* 
by  himself,  which  he  distinguished  as 


*  An  “  order”  holds,  in  zoological  classifi¬ 
cation,  an  intermediate  position.  The  whole 
animal  kingdom  is  divided  into  certain  sub¬ 
kingdoms  :  each  of  these  into  classes  ;  each 
class  into  orders,  orders  into  families,  families 
into  genera,  while  each  genus  is  composed  of 
species.  Thus,  e.g.,  the  horse  is  a  species  of 
the  genus  Equus  of  the  family  EquidcB,  of  the 
order  Ungulata,  of  the  class  Mammalia,  of  the 
sub- kingdom  Vertebrata.  The  class  Mam¬ 
malia  consists  of  various  orders  such  as  that 
of  man  and  apes,  that  of  bats,  that  of  hoofed 
beasts,  that  of  whales  and  porpoises,  etc. 
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two-handed  and  named  “  Bimanes." 
Apes  and  lemurs,  as  having  four 
“  hands,”  he  classed  in  his  order  Quad- 
rumanes,  corresponding  with  the  Vier- 
hander  of  the  German  natirralists. 

In  this  he  was  widely  followed,  and 
the  orders  Birnana  and  Quadrtimana 
were  adopted  by  English  writers,  and 
by  Owen  among  them. 

Professor  Huxley  taught,  with  per¬ 
fect  reason,  that  the  organization  of 
man  and  apes  is  so  much  alike  that 
they  cannot  reasonably  be  classed  in 
different  orders,  since  zoological  classi¬ 
fication  depends  on  form  and  structure 
exclusively.  He  therefore  proposed  to 
revert  to  the  older  system  of  Linnaeus, 
who  had  classed  man,  apes,  and  lemurs 
in  a  single  order  {Primates),  excluding 
from  it  the  bats,  which  had  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  it  by  the  great  Swedish  natu¬ 
ralist. 

Thus  arose  the  memorable  dispute 
as  to  what  is  a  “  hand”  and  what  a 
“  foot”  ?  Huxley  graphically  pointed 
out,  what  no  one  could  deny,  that  in  al¬ 
most  all  those  points  wherein  the  hu¬ 
man  hand  and  foot  differ  anatomically, 
the  fore  and  hind  extremities  of  apes 
differ  also  :  that  the  grasping  organs 
attached  to  the  legs  of  apes  are  (save  for 
proportional  differences  of  certain 
parts)  altogether  like  the  feet  of  men, 
and  not  like  the  anterior  extremities 
of  either  men  or  apes. 

In  this  contention  I  was,  of  course, 
in  complete  accord  with  Professor  Hux' 
ley,  as  I  was  in  accord  with  him  gener¬ 
ally,  for  though  I  had  not  accepted 
Darwin’s  theory  of  “  Natural  Selec¬ 
tion,”  I  was  neither  its  opponent  nor 
convinced  it  was  untenable. 

My  first  scientific  paper  (on  the  lower 
forms  of  the  Primates)  was  read  by  me 
on  the  22d  of  November,  1864.  I  only 
mention  this  because  Huxley  was  in 
the  chair  on  that  occasion,  and  pub¬ 
licly  welcomed  my  maiden  effort  with 
kindly  words  I  shall  never  forget.  He 
was  also,  as  on  so  many  occasions,  hu¬ 
morous.  I  having  had  the  opportunity 
of  describing  from  Nature  a  small 
lemur,  previously  little  known  and  of 
doubtful  reality,  he  said  :  “  The  author 
has  shown  us  the  real  existence  of 
Cheirogaleus,  which  I,  for  my  part, 
have  been  accustomed  to  consider  a 
sort  of  zoological  Mrs.  Harris.” 
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For  the  next  two  years  much  of  our 
work  harmonized,  and  ultimately  a 
paper,  describing  in  great  detail  the 
limb-bones  of  all  the  gained 

me,  with  his  kind  support,  the  ^llow- 
ship  of  the  Royal  Society.  One  day, 
when  I  was  at  work  at  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  he  came  to  me  from  the 
Royal  Society  Council,  and  told  me 
gayly  :  “It  is  to  be  published  ;  totus, 
teres  atque  rotundus  !" — another  proof 
of  his  considerate  kindness. 

All  this  was  the  more  kind  because 
my  conclusions  did  not  entirely  coin¬ 
cide  with  his  ;  as  I  affirmed  that  a 
great  resemblance,  functionally,  must 
be  conceded  to  exist  between  the  foot 
of  the  ape  and  the  hand  of  man. 

My  constant  attendance  at  Huxley’s 
lectures  naturally  augmented  our  inti¬ 
macy,  and  family  visits  and  social 
meals  together  further  increased  it. 
The  more  I  knew  of  him,  the  more 
fond  I  became  of  him  ;  and  he  was 
often  kind  enough,  after  a  Hunterian 
Lecture,  to  politely  evade  the  ad¬ 
vances  of  others,  and,  having  disen¬ 
tangled  himself,  walk  alone  with  me 
from  Lincoln’s  Inn  to  St.  John’s 
Wood. 

Many  an  amicable  discussion  took 
place  between  us  on  such  subjects  as 
serial  and  bilateral  symmetry  in  ani¬ 
mals  and  problems  connected  there¬ 
with  ;  man’s  place  in  Nature  as  regards 
his  intellectual  faculty ;  evolution, 
Darwinian  and  other  ;  the  independent 
evolution  of  similar  structures ;  the 
possibility  of  the  medusa  having  been 
an  ancestral  form  of  man  ;  and  various 
questions  of  philosophy  and  religion. 

On  one  occasion,  when  I  was  urging 
the  danger  of  making  unguarded  state¬ 
ments  to  the  young  and  the  possibility 
of  impressions  being  thereby  produced 
quite  other  than  those  intended,  he  re¬ 
plied  :  “  It  would  be  very  wrong  to  do 
so,  and  at  the  least  tend  to  make  young 
prigs  of  them.  Children  should  be 
brought  up  in  the  mythology  of  their 
time  and  country,  but  as  they  grow  up 


*  Entitled  “  On  the  Appendicular  Skeleton 
of  the  Primates,”  read  on  the  10th  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1867,  and  published  in  the  PhUosophical 
Tramactiona.  Two  previous  papers  were  : 
(1)  “  The  Limb-bones  of  the  Orang,”  Tram. 
Zool.  8oc.,  1866  :  and  (2)  “  On  the  Axial  Skele¬ 
ton  of  the  Primates,”  Pro.  Zool.  8oc.,  1865, 
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their  questions  should  be  answered 
frankly.” 

It  was  in  1866  that  he  delivered  a 
memorable  address  to  the  students  of 
St.  Mary’s  Hospital  School,  and  about 
that  time  a  project  weson  foot  between 
him,  myself,  Tyndall,  and  one  or  two 
more,  to  form  a  small  scientific  and 
philosophic  club,  the  financial  arrange¬ 
ments  of  which  were  to  be  carried 
through  by  a  highly  intellectual  Lon¬ 
don  physician,  an  M.A.  of  Cambridge. 
This  project  was  a  frequent  subject  of 
discussion  in  our  walks.  The  institu¬ 
tion  was  sketched  out  on  broad  lines, 
the  one  qualification  for  membership 
proposed  being  a  personal  devotion  to 
some  branch  of  science  and  an  interest 
in  philosophy.  The  name  suggested 
for  the  club  was  “  The  Verulam.” 
The  project,  however,  fell  through, 
though  the  discussions  carried  on 
about  it  may,  I  think,  have  in  some 
measure  helped  on  the  development  of 
the  well-known  Metaphysical  Society 
of  three  years  later. 

It  was  in  1868  that  difficulties  as  to 
the  theory  of  Natural  Selection  began 
to  take  shape  in  my  mind,  and  they 
were  strongly  reinforced  by  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  one  who  became,  and  remains, 
as  gratitude  demands,  a  highly  valued 
friend,  whose  acquaintance  I  made  at 
Professor  Huxley’s  lectures,  at  which 
love  of  science  had  also  made  him  a 
regular  attendant.  This  was  the  Rev. 
W.  W.  Roberts  (son  of  Captain  Rob¬ 
erts,  R.N.),  whose  mother  was  aunt  of 
the  wife  of  Archdeacon,  afterward  Car¬ 
dinal,  Manning.  To  him  Huxley  also 
took  a  great  liking,  as  was  natural 
enough,  for  he  had  a  very  hearty  es¬ 
teem  for  any  one  who  led  a  self-deny¬ 
ing  life  from  a  sense  of  duty.  Huxley 
said  to  me  one  day  :  “  Clever  men  ! 
why,  they  are  as  plentiful  as  blackber¬ 
ries  ;  the  rare  thing  is  to  find  a  good 
one  !”  Mr.  Roberts  at  that  time  was 
leading  a  very  austere  life,  dwelling  at 
a  school  in  a  slum  known  as  Charles 
Street,  Drury  Lane.  He  had,  and  has, 
one  of  the  acutest  intellects  I  ever  met, 
and  one  day  when  he,  Huxley,  and 
some  others  had  dined  at  my  house, 
Huxley  said  aside  to  my  wife  on  enter¬ 
ing  the  drawing-room  :  “  Your  friend 
Roberts  is  indeed  a  brain-sharpener.” 
The  arguments  he  again  and  again 


urged  upon  me  were  the  difficulties,  or 
rather  the  impossibilities,  on  the  Dar¬ 
winian  system,  of  accounting  for  the 
origin  of  the  human  intellect,  and 
above  all  for  its  moral  intuitions— not 
its  moral  sentiments,  but  its  ethical 
judgments. 

Meantime  I  had  good  opportunities 
of  hearing  all  that  could  be  urged  on 
the  other  side,  not  only  from  Huxley, 
but  also  from  Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace  (whose 
acquaintance  I  had  made  in  1862),  and 
from  Darwin  himself,  who  occasionally 
came  to  see  me,  and  also  from  the  per- 
fervid  Professor  Haeckel,  who,  after 
lunching  at  my  house  on  the  28th  of 
October,  1866,  eloquently  preached 
Darwinism  to  me  during  a  long  walk 
in  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Roberts  was  Fa¬ 
ther  Roberts,  a  priest  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tion  of  the  Oblates  of  St.  Charles  Bor- 
romeo.*  He  was  my  companion  at  the 
British  Association  Meeting  at  Nor¬ 
wich  in  1868.  One  day,  when  we  were 
in  the  nave  of  the  Cathedral  there, 
Huxley  entered,  and  coming  up  to  Fa¬ 
ther  Roberts,  addressed  him  most  kind¬ 
ly,  and  said  with  playful  humor : 
‘‘  Oh  !  for  the  time  when  the  king 
shall  have  his  own  again.” 

He  hajl  not  then  accepted,  nor  do  I 
believe  he  ever  did  accept,  the  now 
fashionable  craze  that  no  breach  of  con¬ 
tinuity  took  place  at  the  Reformation. 

For  the  rest  of  that  year  and  the  first 
half  of  the  next  I  was  perplexed  and 
distressed  as  to  what  line  1  ought  to 
take  in  a  matter  so  important,  and 
which  more  and  more  appeared  to  me 
one  I  was  bound  to  enter  upon  contro¬ 
versially. 

After  many  painful  days  and  much 
meditation  and  discussion  my  mind 
was  made  up,  and  1  felt  it  my  duty 
first  of  all  to  go  straight  to  Professor 
Huxley  and  tell  him  all  my  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  intentions  in  the  matter 
without  the  slightest  reserve,  including 
what  it  seemed  to  me  I  must  do  as  re¬ 
garded  the  theological  aspect  of  the 

uestion.  Never  before  or  since  have 

had  a  more  painful  experience  than 
fell  to  my  lot  in  his  room  at  the  School 
of  Mines  on  that  15th  of  June,  1869. 

*  About  eight  years  after  the  Vatican  Coun¬ 
cil  he  seceded  from  the  Catholic  Church. 
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As  soon  as  I  had  made  my  meaning 
clear,  his  countenance  became  trans¬ 
formed  as  1  had  never  seen  it.  Yet  he 
looked  more  sad  and  surprised  than 
anything  else.  He  was  kind  and  gen¬ 
tle  as  he  said  regretfully,  but  most 
firmly,  that  nothing  so  united  or  sev¬ 
ered  men  as  questions  such  as  those  1 
had  spoken  of. 

Nevertheless  no  positive  breach  took 
place,  though  the  following  day,  as  we 
were  driving  homeward  together,  the 
conversation  became  rather  sharply  con¬ 
troversial.  Yet  family  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  continued,  and  we  sometimes 
dined  at  each  other’s  houses.  On  one 
such  occasion  I  well  recollect  that,  the 
ladies  having  gone,  and  Huxley  being 
at  my  right  hand,  I  began  to  speak 
about  toleration,  for  which  I  have,  and 
have  always  had,  what  is  perhaps  a 
weakness.  Turning  to  Huxley  for  sup¬ 
port,  he  astonished  me  by  saying,  “  Oh, 
you  must  not  appeal  to  me  to  support 
toleratiou  as  a  principle.”  “  Indeed,” 
said  t.  ‘‘  No,”  he  continued,  ”  I  think 
vice  and  error  ought  to  be  extirpated 
by  force  if  it  could  be  doue.”  ”  You 
amaze  me,”  I  rejoined  ;  “  then  you  re¬ 
habilitate  Torquemada  and  some  others 
we  have  all  been  accustomed  to  blame.” 
”  I  think,”  he  answered,  ‘‘  they  were 
quite  right  in  principle,  though  the 
way  they  carried  the  principle  out  was 
injurious  to  their  cause.”  “  Surely,” 
I  exclaimed,  “  burning  alive  is  a  strong 
measure.”  “Y'es,”  said  he,  “espe¬ 
cially  the  smell.”  At  this  we  all 
laughed,  and  the  subject  dropped.  I 
give  this  anecdote  only  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  earnestness  of  Huxley’s 
character ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  his 
bark  was  much  worse  than  his  bite,  for 
though  I  have  known  him  to  be  very 
angry,  I  never  knew  him  do  a  vindic¬ 
tive  act,  or  one  which,  putting  myself 
at  bis  point  of  view,  I  could  call  un¬ 
kind. 

But,  as  every  one  who  knew  him  was 
well  aware,  he  felt  very  strongly  re¬ 
specting  questions  of  theology,  and 
considered  himself  under  a  true  moral 
obligation  to  oppose  systems  of  belief 
which  he  deemed  injurious  to  social 
welfare.  During  the  last  conversation 
1  had  with  him  on  the  subject  (the 
18th  of  June,  1870)  he  warmly  affirmed 
that,  in  his  opinion,  antagonism  and 
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conflict  as  to  such  matters  would  and 
should  increase. 

The  following  autumn  we  met  at 
Manchester,  and  attended  a  philosophic 
debating  club  (the  Paradoxical)  which 
had  been  founded  with  the  aid  of  Sir 
Henry  Roscoe  by  Dr.  Noble.  Then 
came  his  criticism  of  me  in  the  Con¬ 
temporary  Review  *  and  my  reply. f 

By  degrees  1  became  more  and  more 
painfully  and  distinctly  aware  of  the 
widening  of  the  “  rift  within  the  lute.” 
Nor  did  I,  or  could  I,  altogether  won¬ 
der  at  it.  He  was  devotedly,  chival¬ 
rously  attached  to  Charles  Darwiu. 
And  he  might  well  have  been  so,  for 
Darwin’s  nature  was  a  singularly  lov¬ 
able  one.  He  was  much  Huxley’s  senior, 
infirm  in  health,  and  greatly  attached 
to  him.  I  felt  the  strain  it  must  be  on 
Professor  Huxley  to  continue  friendly 
with  me  in  the  position  I  had  felt 
bound  to  assume,  and,  indeed,  he  once 
said  to  me,  “  One  cannot  go  on  run¬ 
ning  with  the  hare  and  hunting  with 
the  hounds.”  Years  afterward  Huxley 
wrote  me  on  the  subject,  saying  that 
“  the  strong  affection  entertained  for 
Darwin  by  many  of  his  friends  led 
those  who  saw  good  reason  for  accept¬ 
ing  his  views  to  take  much  more  trouble 
in  his  defence  and  support,  and  to 
strike  much  harder  at  his  adversaries, 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  done.” 

The  winter  of  1871  was  passed  in 
Egypt  by  Professor  Huxley  for  his 
health,  and  from  early  in  1872  till  late 
in  May,  1874,  I  was  little  in  London 
and  for  a  long  time  abroad.  Still  1 
saw  him  occasionally,  and  I  recollect 
going  with  him  and  Mr.  John  West- 
lake,  Q.C.,  to  a  meeting  of  artisans  in 
the  Blackfriars  Road,  to  whom  he  gave 
a  friendly  address.  He  felt  a  strong 
interest  in  working-men,  and  was  much 
beloved  by  them.  On  one  occasion, 
having  taken  a  cab  home,  on  his  arrival 
there,  when  he  held  out  his  fare  to  the 
cabman,  the  latter  replied,  “  Oh,  no. 
Professor,  I  have  had  too  much  pleas¬ 
ure  and  profit  from  hearing  you  lecture 
to  take  any  money  from  your  pocket — 
proud  to  have  driven  you,  sir  !” 

In  the  latter  part  of  1874  I  was  anx¬ 
ious  that  my  son  should  become  Hux- 

*  In  November,  1871. 

f  In  January,  1872. 
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ley’s  pupil  at  South  Kensington,  and 
entered  him  there,  through  Mr.  (now 
Professor)  Thomas  Parker,  the  eldest 
son  of  my  old  and  esteemed  friend 
Professor  Parker,  F.R.S.*  The  same 
night  brought  me  a  kind  and  playful 
letter  from  Huxley  saying,  “  Dear 
Mivart — Wolves  do  not  prey  upon 
wolves,  and  I  can  accept  no  payment 
from  you  for  your  son’s  work  with 
me,”  etc. 

That  November  I  was  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Metaphysical  Society,!  and 
there  I  heard  not  a  few  discussions 
wherein  Professor  Huxley  took  part, 
and  one  notable  paper  written  by  him, 
entitled  The  Evidence  of  the  Miracle 
of  the  Resurrection.  The  tact  and  deli¬ 
cacy  with  which  he  handled  a  subject 
about  which  so  many  members  enter¬ 
tained  strong  convictions  were  as  ad¬ 
mirable  as  were  the  decision  and  firm¬ 
ness  with  which  he  stated  what  his  own 
convictions  were. 

Very  shortly  after  my  admission  to 
this  society  the  thunderbolt  I  had  so 
long  feared  fell.  My  friend  Mr.  Rob- 

*  He  had  a  perfectly  marvellous  knowledge 
of  osteology,  and  a  most  facile  pencil.  W  hen 
I  visited  him  he  would  sometimes  spend  more 
than  an  hour  sketching  points  of  resemblance 
and  contrast  between  parts  of  the  skeleton  of 
different  animals.  Of  him  Huxley  once  said 
to  me  :  “  Dear  old  Parker,  you  have  only  to 
tap  him  and  osteological  detail  will  flow  out 
for  a  fortnight.” 

f  This  most  interesting  society  was  initiated 
in  1869  by  Mr.  James  Knowles,  its  admirable 
and  indefatigable  secretary,  with  whose  secre¬ 
taryship  the  life  of  the  society  was  indeed 
bound  up.  The  members  dined  together  at 
the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  and  afterward  discussed 
a  paper  written  by  one  of  them,  which  had 
been  printed  and  distributed  to  members  only. 
The  first  meeting  was  held  on  the  21st  of 
April,  1869,  and  the  last  on  the  11th  of  May, 
1880.  Among  its  members,  besides  Huxley, 
were  Dr.  Martineau,  Mr.  C.  Pritchard.  Dr. 
Ward,  Mr.  Tennyson,  Professor  Tyndall,  Car¬ 
dinal  Manning,  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison,  Mr.  Henry  Sidgwick,  the 
Rev.  Mark  Pattison,  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
the  Bishops  of  Gloucester  and  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  Mr.  J.  Fitzjames  Stephen,  Professor 
Clifford,  Lord  Arthur  Russell,  and  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone.  Among  the  papers  discussed  were  : 
”  On  Memory  as  an  Intuitive  Facul^” — ”  Is 
there  any  Axiom  of  Causality  ?” — “  The  Rela¬ 
tivity  of  Knowledge” — “  Has  a  Frog  a  Soul?” 
— ”  The  Absolute” — “  Darwinism  and  Ideal¬ 
ity” — ”  What  is  the  good  of  Truth  ?” — ”  The 
Ethics  of  Persecution” — “  The  Religion  of 
Emotion” — “  What  are  the  Elements  of  a 
Sensation?” — “The  Scope  of  Metaphysics.” 


erts,  who  still  continued  to  attend  Hux¬ 
ley’s  course,  brought  me  one  evening 
an  unfriendly  message  from  South 
Kensington.  I  replied  by  a  depreca¬ 
tory  letter,  to  which,  for  some  days, 
there  was  no  reply.  1  gathered,  how¬ 
ever,  from  all  Mr.  Roberts  said  that 
Professor  Huxley  evidently  wished  to 
make  actual  that  breach  which  had 
been  gradually  becoming  more  and 
more  plainly  inevitable,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  a  letter  came  which  did  make 
it  actual.  'The  occasion  was  an  incau¬ 
tious  expression  of  mine,  which  I  much 
regret  having  used,  in  a  Quarterly  arti¬ 
cle.  But  the  expression  was  in  truth 
but  a  sharp  criticism  of  a  school  of 
thought,  not,  as  it  was  taken  to  be,  a 
reflection  on  personal  character. 

Thereafter,  for  more  than  ten  years, 
manifestations  of  friendly  feeling 
ceased.  They  ceased  to  my  profound 
sorrow,  for  my  afEectionate  feeling 
toward  him  persisted,  and  as  year  after 
year  passed  by  I  came  more  and  more 
to  desire  a  renewal  of  friendly  relations. 

At  last  I  was  led,  by  hearing  of  some 
kind  expression  he  had  used  of  me,  to 
call  upon  him  at  South  Kensington. 

I  did  so  on  the  10th  of  June,  1885, 
and  was  most  kindly  and  most  cordially 
received.  The  past  was  briefly  referred 
to  with  mutual  explanations,  and  kind¬ 
ly  expressions  of  good  will  on  both 
sides.  Then  he  spoke  of  his  health, 
and  told  me  that  henceforth  he  should 
give  up  all  work,  which  he  did  not  find 
it  a  pleasure  to  do. 

After  that  we  met  now  and  again 
and  had  some  interesting  talks,  as  in 
old  times,  for  we  were  both  interested 
in  the  ‘‘  higher  criticism” — Wellhau- 
sen,  Kuenen,  etc. 

We  occasionally  wrote  to  each  other, 
and  the  following  letter  is  one  refer¬ 
ring  to  literary  matters  as  to  which  I 
had  consulted  him. 

4  Marlborough  Place,  N.  W., 
Nov.  12,  1885. 

My  dear  Mivart,— I  return  your  proof  with 
many  thanks  for  your  courtesy  in  sending 
it.  .  .  .  I  am  so  ignorant  of  what  has  been 
going  oi\  during  the  last  twelve  months  that  I 
know  nothing  of  your  controversy  with  Ro¬ 
manes.  If  he  is  going  to  show  the  evolution 
of  intellect  from  sense,  he  is  “  the  man  for 
whom  I  have  been  looking,”  as  Kant  some¬ 
where  says. 

In  your  papers  about  scientific  freedom, 
which  I  read  some  time  ago  with  much  inter- 
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est,  you  allude  to  a  paper,  or  book,  by  Father 
Roberts,  on  the  Galileo  business.  Will  you 
kindly  send  me  a  postcard  to  say  where  the 
book  was  published  ?  I  gave  some  attention 
to  the  Galileo  process  when  I  was  in  Italy  ; 
and  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Pope 
and  the  College  of  Cardinals  had  rather  the 
best  of  it.  It  would  complete  the  paradox  if 
Father  Roberts  should  help  me  to  see  the 
error  of  my  ways. 

Yours  very  truly, 

T.  II.  Huxley. 

Subsequftntly  our  ways  again  di¬ 
verged,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
divergence  was  but  physical.  We  both 
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lived  in  the  country  and  wide  apart, 
and  were  both  much  abroad,  and  thus 
met  very  rarely.  It  will,  however,  ever 
be  to  me  a  great  consolation  to  reflect 
that,  long  before  the  end,  1  was  able 
once  again  to  feel  the  friendly  grasp  of 
his  hand,  and  to  see  he  accepted  my 
assurance  that  my  regard  for  him  had 
persisted  through  all  the  mutations 
(and,  1  am  sure,  the  misunderstand¬ 
ings)  which  had  for  far  too  long  a  time 
separated  me  from  him. — Nineteenth 
Century. 
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The  politician,  as  such,  has  never 
been  a  gracious  or  acceptable  personage 
to  the  non-politician.  It  is  only  the 
artist  and  his  colleagues  who  give 
pleasure  beyond  their  immediate  cir¬ 
cle.  In  the  eyes  of  the  mere  literary 
man  and  the  scientist  the  politician  is 
a  pretender  who  neither  thinks  with 
exactitude  nor  expresses  himself  with 
precision,  and  who  seldom  succeeds  in 
being  quite  consistent  with  himself. 
It  was  a  wise  moralist  who  said  yon 
should  never  condemn  a  man  until  you 
have  stood  in  his  place.  On  a  certain 
memorable  occasion  in  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory  the  literary  man  and  the  scientist 
did  stand  in  the  place  of  the  rough- 
and-ready  politician  with  results  that 
might  have  taught  them  modesty.  But 
the  lessons  of  the  French  Revolution 
cannot  be  always  haunting  the  minds 
of  people.  To  the  great  public  who 
lead  quiet  and  homely  lives  the  politi¬ 
cian  in  what  may  be  called  his  official 
capacity  is  not  always  more  acceptable 
than  he  is  to  the  superfine  professors 
of  the  gentle  arts.  He  is  often  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  a  disturber  of  the 
peace,  and,  consequently  is,  to  the 
tranquil-minded,  as  a  heathen  man  or  a 
Pharisee  !  In  all  this  he  suffers  some 
injustice,  for  he  has  often  Ijeen — I 
might  almost  say  usually  is — among 
the  most  public-spirited  and  least 
selfish  of  our  citizens.  In  the  coun¬ 
tries  where  he  does  not  flourish  there 
is,  as  a  rule,  no  public  opinion,  and 


none  of  that  stimulus  to  good  and  just 
Government  which  comes  inevitably 
from  well-directed  political  activity. 
But  just  now  in  this  country  he  is  not 
living  up  to  his  best  reputation.  He 
has  earned,  or  is  earning,  for  himself  a 
bad  name  in  circles  that  used  to  suffer 
him  gladly,  if  they  did  not  always  trust 
and  admire  him.  I  make  these  pre¬ 
liminary  observations  so  that  I  may  not 
be  confounded  with  his  blind  admir¬ 
ers,  or  classed  among  his  thoughtless 
detractors,  or  held  guilty  of  minimiz¬ 
ing  his  usefulness  in  the  State. 

SVe  hear  on  every  hand  of  the  decay 
of  respect  for  Parliament.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  the  politician  who  is  on 
the  decline.  It  is  with  him  that  the 
responsibility  lies.  He  has  seldom,  in 
these  islands  at  least,  been  the  centre 
of  so  many  suspicious  looks  ;  not  often 
has  he  marched  about  so  conspicuously 
with  a  note  of  interrogation  after  his 
name.  I  am  not  now  referring  to 
party  rivalries  or  to  divisions  within 
parties  themselves.  These  may  be 
taken  for  granted.  Nor  am  I  express¬ 
ing  for  the  thousandth  time  the  doubts 
and  fears  of  the  well-meaning  people 
whose  sad  fate  it  has  always  been  to 
see  the  country  “  going  to  the  dogs.” 
The  village  ale-house  and  the  metro¬ 
politan  club  are  the  appropriate  thea¬ 
tres  for  these  jeremiads.  Neither  do  I 
forget  that  one  of  the  most  familiar 
features  of  personal  history  is  the  vigor 
with  which  the  strong  man  or  the 
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soured  man  denounces  his  age.  I  trust 
I  am  avoiding  these  well-worn  tracks. 

Let  me  premise  also  that  the  con¬ 
tempt  for  Parliament  which  is  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  so  much  pungent  writing  in 
the  novels  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  the 
objurgations  of  Carlyle,  or  in  the  mel¬ 
lifluous  prose  of  Matthew  Arnold,  is 
not  exceeded  in  our  day.  But  it  has 
spread  to  different  circles  ;  it  is  held 
over  wider  areas  ;  it  is  centred  upon 
the  politician  rather  than  upon  the  in¬ 
stitution,  upon  the  men  rather  than 
the  system.  It  is  not,  to  recall  a  hack¬ 
neyed  phrase,  “  representative  institu¬ 
tions”  that  are  “  on  (heir  trial,”  but 
representative  men.  Observant  persons 
cannot  but  see  that  the  politician  has 
lost  some  of  his  self-respect,  has  ceased 
to  regard  his  own  convictions  as  the 
final  and  supreme  guide  of  his  conduct 
in  public  affairs,  and  has  consented  to 
take  orders. 

There  is  a  settled  belief  that  he  is 
persistently  and  blatantly  insincere, 
that  he  has  sold  himself  for  a  price, 
and  that  he  is  not  to  be  relied  on  either 
in  tranquil  or  in  troublous  times.  It 
is  felt  that  in  his  present  temper  he  is 
a  danger  to  industry  more  real  than 
foreign  competition  or  industrial  strife, 
for  he  complicates  the  one  by  his  fussy 
interference  and  aggravates  the  other  by 
his  insularity  and  ignorance.  There  is 
a  wide-spread  apprehension  that  our 
trade  and  commerce,  our  manufactures 
and  social  life,  are  at  the  mercy  of  men 
who  are  prepared  to  pass  any  law  for 
their  restriction  or  regulation  that  ill- 
informed  people  with  narrow  and  self¬ 
ish  interests  in  view,  and  votes  at  their 
finger  ends,  may  demand.  If  the  dan 
ger  to  international  peace  and  foreign 
policy  be  less  pronounced  than  that 
which  threatens  domestic  affairs,  it  is 
not  because  the  politician  is  more  trust¬ 
ed  in  these  spheres,  but  because  he  has 
less  opportunity  for  mischief. 

Party  spiiiton  the  old  lines  is  rapid¬ 
ly  decaying.  The  familiar  party  ap¬ 
peals  have  lost  much  of  their  force. 
Like  the  ancient  theological  dogmas 
they  have  had  their  day.  But  just  as 
men  have  feared  that  with  the  decline 
of  creeds  would  come  a  corresponding 
decline  in  personal  goodness,  so  actu¬ 
ally  and  coincident  with  the  decline  of 
the  old  party  spirit  a  new  party  spirit 
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of  an  infinitely  worse  type  is  taking  its 
place. 

The  reckless  competition  of  parties 
for  votes  is  a  far  more  perilous  thing 
for  the  nation  than  their  rivalry  on  be¬ 
half  of  opposing  political  principles  or 
their  struggles  for  antagonistic  policies. 
So  long  as  Toryism  stood  for  the  Old 
ways,  and  Liberalism  for  the  New,  there 
was  safety  in  the  free  air  of  discus¬ 
sion  and  in  the  balance  of  power.  Now 
when  Toryism  and  Conservatism  have 
alike  disappeared  in  the  scramble  for 
electoral  support,  when  Liberalism  is 
temporarily  distracted  by  questions  of 
leadership,  and  ](ermanently  disabled 
by  the  rivalry  of  its  old  opponents,  na¬ 
tional  interests  are  being  sacrificed  to 
meet  party  necessities.  Hence  the  cry 
in  political  circles  for  what  is  called  a 
“  programme  hence  the  strenuous 
search  fora  “  policy  hence  the  mov¬ 
ing  of  heaven  and  earth  for  something 
that  will  attract  the  eyes  of  electors 
and  secure  votes  at  the  poll. 

The  aim  is  not  to  benefit  the  coun¬ 
try,  not  the  promotion  of  great  na¬ 
tional  purposes,  but  the  personal  and 
party  pride  of  a  seat  on  the  right  of 
the  Speaker’s  chair.  Whether  you 
listen  to  conversation  in  the  smoking 
room  of  the  political  club,  whether  you 
catch  the  echoes  of  the  party  caucus, 
or  whether  yon  are  in  the  confidence 
of  party  leaders,  the  one  thought  is 
dominant  in  each  and  all  :  What  can 
we  propose  which  shall  secure  us  a  fol¬ 
lowing  ?  In  plainer  terms  the  question 
is  :  By  what  means,  by  what  sacrifice, 
by  what  dodge  or  device  shall  we  get 
the  Workman’s  Vote? 

Time  was  when  political  leaders  had 
ideas  in  their  heads,  and  great  causes 
at  the  core  of  their  policies,  and  when 
they  acted  only  in  response  to  well-es¬ 
tablished  national  demands,  or  clamor¬ 
ous  national  necessities.  The  histori¬ 
cal  measures  that  have  been  passed 
since  1832  were  the  outcome  of  histori¬ 
cal  movements.  Statesmen  had  not  to 
tap  the  barometer  every  morning  to 
see  whether  the  pointer  would  go  tow¬ 
ard  political  Reform  Bills,  or  Factory 
Acts,  or  Free  Trade,  or  religious  lib¬ 
erty.  These  movements  came  unbid¬ 
den  by  wire-pullers.  There  was  no 
need  in  those  days  to  search  for  fire  by 
the  light  of  a  tallow  candle  !  The  need 
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for  the  statesman’s  reforming  hand  as¬ 
serted  itself  now  in  the  political  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  now  in  the  social 
misery  of  the  people,  anon  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  an  expanding  freedom. 
Statesmen  now  stand  idle  offering 
themselves  for  hire  in  the  market¬ 
place  ;  or  they  are  found  fussily  ob¬ 
truding  themselves  upon  the  private 
affairs  of  their  fellow  countrymen. 
We  have  enormous  responsibilities  at 
home  and  abroad,  but  a  type  of  man 
has  come  to  the  front  w’ho  thinks  noth¬ 
ing  is  doing  unless  some  measure  is 
being  hatched  for  the  regulation  of 
poultry  yards  or  for  limitiug  the  num¬ 
ber  of  meals  a  tame  canary  ^ould  have 
a  day.  Our  statesmen  hear  that  this 
sort  of  prophet  has  the  loudest  voice, 
and  he  himself  declares  he  can  com¬ 
mand  the  largest  numbers.  Therefore 
they  betake  th^emselves  to  their  poultry- 
yard  studies  with  prompt  and  becom¬ 
ing  servility. 

I  doubt  if  my  readers  will  care  to  fol¬ 
low  me  into  the  somewhat  arid  region 
of  abstract  principles  in  discussing  so 
elementary  a  subject,  but  1  am  tempt¬ 
ed  to  venture  the  proposition  that  our 
present-day  statesmen  have  not  mas¬ 
tered  the  rudiments  of  their  duty  in  re¬ 
lation  to  Representative  Government. 
They  seem  to  think  that  Democracy 
means  the  ascendency  of  numbers  un¬ 
controlled  by  experience,  uninfluenced 
by  superior  knowledge,  unaffected,  in 
short,  by  the  leadership  of  the  most 
highly  trained  in  public  affairs.  They 
forget  that,  although  numbers  must 
ultimately  decide,  the  decision  of  num¬ 
bers  absolves  no  man  from  his  own 
conscience. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  first  Minister 
of  the  New  Democratic  Era.  It  was 
by  his  influence  that  our  democratic 
system  was  brought  to  its  present  stage. 
His  boast  always  was  that  he  trusted 
the  people.  It  was  his  frequent  avowal 
that  he  was  ready  to  obey  them.  He 
told  the  people  of  Scotland,  for  instance 
— Lord  Hartington,  by  the  way,  did 
the  same — that  as  soon  as  they  were 
agreed  among  themselves  about  the 
Disestablishment  of  the  Church  he  was 
ready  to  disestablish  it.  This  was  in 
his  prime  and  in  the  heyday  of  his 

f)ower.  Later  he  used  language  in  re- 
ation  to  the  legal  Eight  Hours’  Day 
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for  miners  which  bore  a  similar  inter¬ 
pretation.  These  two  cases  are  illus¬ 
trative  of  his  general  attitude  toward 
unripe  questions.  He  always  kept  an 
open  mind.  He  was  ever  ready  to  act 
as  the  people’s  executive.  Now  the 
ethics  of  such  an  attitude  must  obvi¬ 
ously  be  construed  in  view  of  the  facts 
(1)  Whether  the  statesman  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  principle  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  measure  is  sound ;  and  (2) 
Whether  he  believes  its  proposed  ap¬ 
plication  is  the  best  thing  for  the  coun¬ 
try  in  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  I  am 
using  Mr.  Gladstone’s  name  and  exam¬ 
ple  for  purposes  of  illustration,  and  not 
in  the  least  to  discredit  or  to  discuss 
his  sincerity.  My  point  is  that  it  is 
unpatriotic  and,  indeed,  immoral,  a  sin 
against  his  conscience  and  an  affront 
to  his  intellect,  for  a  statesman  to  offer 
to  be  the  executive  of  a  people’s  desires 
in  any  measure  or  movement,  while  a 
single  doubt  of  its  wisdom  remains  in 
his  mind.  This  in  great  matters  and 
on  the  higher  planes.  As  for  the  aver¬ 
age  peddler  in  politics  who  begs  his 
way  from  door  to  door  and  sells  his  soul 
for  kicks  and  halfpence  and  scraps  of 
social  consideration,  we  may  leave  him 
to  the  contempt  of  his  constituents  and 
of  the  country  which  has  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  own  him.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  the  carelessly  interpreted 
words  and  actions  of  eminent  men  do 
give  color  to  the  words  and  actions  of 
little  ones,  when  they  assume  that  no 
allegiance  is  due  to  their  own  convic¬ 
tions,  but  that  they  may  recklessly 
pledge  themselves  to  whatever  is  most 
likely  to  help  them  at  the  polling 
booth. 

I  have  some  hesitation  in  transcrib¬ 
ing  one  of  Burke’s  most  famous  pas¬ 
sages  on  the  true  relations  of  the  repre¬ 
sented  and  the  representative,  hesita¬ 
tion  because  sentiments  so  lofty  seem 
out  of  place  in  our  day,  and  because 
the  passage  is  already  familiar  to  po¬ 
litical  students.  But  the  rarity  of  the 
spirit  displayed  may  be  justification  for 
the  quotation  : — “  It  ought,”  said  the 
great  and  famous  publicist,  ‘‘  to  be  the 
happiness  and  glory  of  a  representative 
to  live  in  the  strictest  union,  the  clos¬ 
est  correspondence,  and  the  most  un¬ 
reserved  communication  with  his  con¬ 
stituents.  Their  wishes  ought  to  have 
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great  weight  with  him  ;  their  opinions 
high  respect,  their  business  unremitted 
attention.  It  is  his  duty  to  sacrifice 
his  repose,  his  pleasures,  his  satisfac¬ 
tions,  to  theirs  ;  and,  above  all,  ever 
and  in  all  cases  to  prefer  their  interests 
to  his  own.  But  his  unbiassed  opin¬ 
ion,  his  mature  judgment,  his  enlight¬ 
ened  conscience,  he  ought  not  to  sacri¬ 
fice  to  you,  to  any  man,  or  to  any  set 
of  men  living.  Your  representative 
owes  you  not  his  industry  only  but  his 
judgment,  and  he  betrays  instead  of 
serving  you  if  he  sacrifices  it  to  your 
opinion.  ”  This  is  a  note  seldom  heard 
in  our  day.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Mor- 
ley  has  imbibed  the  great  spirit  of  the 
master  whose  teaching  he  has  done  so 
much  to  disseminate,  and  that  for  this 
he  ranks  among  the  few  statesmen  of 
our  time  who  hold  their  heads  high  and 
remain  “  captains  of  their  souls  T” 

A  little  further  north,  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  constituency  of  Morpeth,  some 
three  and  twenty  years  ago,  a  young 
Northumbrian  miner,  the  first  work¬ 
man  that  sat  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  approached  his  new  responsibili¬ 
ties  with  ideals  not  less  lofty  than 
Burke’s.  When  Mr.  Thomas  Burt  was 
asked  to  visit  certain  electors,  who  had 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  him  in  the 
course  of  the  contest,  by  which  he  won 
his  seat  in  1874,  with  the  assurance 
from  his  friends  that  they  would  almost 
certainly  vote  for  him,  he  replied  :  — 
“  I  have  come  forward  not  on  my  own 
account ;  I  have  come  forward  at  the 
request  of  the  electors,  and  1  mean  to 
put  it  fairly  to  the  test  whether  they 
want  me  or  not.  My  friends  have 
worked  very  hard,  and  I  should  be  very 
sorry  on  their  account  not  to  see  this 
movement  crowned  with  success  ;  but 
dearly  as  I  desire  to  win — having  now 
entered  the  contest — I  would  not  call 
upon  a  single  individual  to  solicit  his 
vote  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  my  elec¬ 
tion.”  At  a  banquet  given  him  after 
the  victory,  referring  to  a  taunt  that 
he  was  going  to  Parliament  merely  as 
a  delegate,  he  said  : — “  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  am  going  as  a  delegate  or  as 
a  representative,  but  if  by  the  term 
delegate  or  representative  is  meant  that 
I  shall  always  pay  great  heed  to  the 
views  and  opinions  of  my  constituents, 
I  say  I  am  quite  prepared  to  go  as  a 
New  Seeies. — Vol.  LXVII.,  No.  2. 


delegate  with  that  understanding.  If, 
however,  after  having  given  the  utmost 
attention  to  their  views,  after  having 
studied  them  thoroughly,  and  finding 
my  views  were  not  in  harmony  with 
theirs,  it  is  meant  that  I  shall  sell  my 
own  birthright,  so  to  speak,  and  vote 
and  speak  in  favor  of  principles  that  I 
abhor,  then  certainly  I  am  not  going 
as  a  delegate.” 

Compare  this  manliness  with  the 
average  vote-hunting  of  to-day,  the 
bowing  and  scraping,  wriggling  and 
promising,  bribing  by  free  teas  and 
Primrose  dances,  public  parks,  and 
class  clap- trap,  and  all  the  wretched 
paraphernalia  of  the  man  who  is  “  just 
a  candidate,  in  short !”  Compare  it, 
and  then  say  if  it  is  surprising  that  the 
politician  should  decline  in  public  es¬ 
teem.  Here  is  another  sentence  taken 
at  random  from  the  same  speech,  which 
has  not  lost,  but  rather  increased,  in 
force  by  the  lapse  of  time  : — “  It  seems, 
perhaps,  a  minor  consideration  whether 
one  is  a  workingman  or  not.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  workingmen  themselves 
broaden  their  views,  and  to  regard  not 
merely  the  manual  laborer  as  a  work¬ 
ingman,  but  to  regard  the  great  brain 
workers,  to  whom  wo  are  all  so  much 
beholden,  as  equally  with  themselves 
comprising  a  part  of  the  working  class 
population  of  this  country.” 

Let  us  leave  the  electoral  field  for  a 
moment,  and  observe  the  politician  in 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
During  the  tenure  of  the  last  Liberal 
Administration,  a  keen  reader  of  men 
used  to  cast  his  eye  along  the  Treasury 
Bench  and  count  upon  his  fingers  the 
Ministers  sitting  there  who  favored  a 
legal  Eight  Hours’  Day  for  miners,  and 
declare  that  not  one  of  them  believed 
within  his  heart  that  such  legislation 
was  wise,  or  sound,  or  prudent,  or  even 
necessary.  If  the  same  eye  had  swept 
the  same  bench  during  last  Session  of 
Parliament,  when  a  Tory  Administra¬ 
tion  was  in  power,  and  when  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Bill  was  being  dis¬ 
cussed,  it  would  have  seen  a  companion 
spectacle  of  political  demoralization. 
These  may  be  uncharitable  interpreta¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  wicked  world.  But  the 
circumstances  give  color  to  them  :  nay, 
render  them  inevitable. 

I  am  not  going  to  labor  the  point  of 
14 
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party  inconsistency  which  is  suggested 
in  the  passing  of  the  Compensation 
Act  by  the  men  in  both  Houses  who 
wrecked  Mr.  Asquith’s  bill  on  the  same 
subject.  But  it  is  well  worth  while, 
in  view  of  my  argument,  to  biing  into 
relief  the  character  of  the  Act  itself 
and  the  source  from  which  it  emanat¬ 
ed.  In  principle  the  measure  is  revo¬ 
lutionary.  It  lays  upon  employers  a 
burden  and  a  responsibility  which  no 
Legislature  in  any  part  of  the  world 
had  laid  upon  employers  before.  It 
makes  them  pecuniarily  liable  for  all 
accidents  that  may  occur  in  their  works, 
whether  these  arise  from  their  own 
neglect,  or  the  neglect  of  their  fore¬ 
men,  or  from  circumstances  over  which 
no  mortal  man  has  any  control.  There 
is  only  one  exception,  and  that  is  when 
a  woiKman  has  caused  the  accident  by 
his  own  act  or  neglect.  In  that  case 
he  is  not  to  be  compensated  ;  but  if 
his  act  have  resulted  in  the  hurt  or 
death  of  others,  the  employer  is  still 
held  responsible  to  them  and  to  their 
relations.  I  am  not  now  discussing  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  this  provision. 
The  only  three  points  I  wish  to  make 
are  (1)  that  the  principle  is  new  to 
English  law ;  (2)  that  in  no  other 
country  in  the  world  has  it  been  em¬ 
bodied  under  conditions  that  are  so 
hard  upon  the  employer  ;  and  (3)  that 
it  has  been  passed  by  a  Lower  House 
composed  mainly  of  employers,  and  by 
an  Upper  House  of  aristocrats  that,  a 
few  years  ago,  destroyed  a  measure 
which  was  more  just  to  Capital  and 
less  hurtful  to  Voluntary  Associations. 
A  measure  which  is  described  by  Mr. 
John  Havelock  Wilson — a  Labor  Mem¬ 
ber  with  no  weakness  for  Capitalists — 
as  unjust  to  employers  cannot  be  very 
fair  to  them.  A  measure  which  throws 
upon  the  employer  the  whole  financial 
responsibility  for  all  accidents  after  a 
fortnight  has  elapsed  from  the  date  of 
injury  :  while  in  Germany  a  workman 
in  similar  circumstances  is  compelled 
to  support  himself  by  contributions  to 
an  insurance  fund  for  the  space  of  three 
months  :  does  appear  to  press  with  ex¬ 
ceptional  severity  upon  English  em¬ 
ployers.  And  yet  we  have  to  face  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  votes  of  employers  in 
Parliament  that  have  laid  the  burden 
upon  their  class.  How  are  we  to  ac- 
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count  for  it  ?  One,  they  did  not  fore¬ 
see  the  character  of  the  measure  till 
they  were  too  far  committed  to  it ;  or 
they  present  to  the  world  one  of  the 
sublimest  spectacles  of  unselfishness 
which  political  annals  have  preserved 
to  us ;  or,  finally,  they  were  acting 
throughout  against  their  convictions 
and  in  obedience  to  political  pressure 
and  party  necessities,  hoping  for  relief 
out  of  wages,  or  from  some  other  way 
of  taking  back  with  one  hand  what  was 
given  by  the  other.  Nobody  can  have 
any  hesitation  in  accepting  the  last  of 
these  suggestions. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  first  Reform 
Bill  was  a  boon  from  the  aristocracy  to 
the  people,  that  it  was  the  middle 
classes  that  extended  the  franchise  to 
the  householders,  that  a  Protestant 
Parliament  gave  Catholic  Emancipa¬ 
tion,  and  that  Free  Trade  came  from 
the  leader  of  a  party,  if  not  from  the 
party  itself,  which  expected  to  lose 
heavily  by  its  operation.  But  in  all 
these  cases  there  were  demands  from 
the  country  that  could  not  be  refused, 
there  were  threats  of  political  revolu¬ 
tion,  the  prevalence  of  a  dangerous  so¬ 
cial  discontent,  and  the  overwhelming 
pressure  of  hunger.  In  the  present 
case  not  one  of  these  has  been  forcing 
the  hands  of  statesmen.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  this  new  principle  in  our  legisla¬ 
tion  had  never  been  discussed  on  popu¬ 
lar  platforms,  much  less  demanded  by 
popular  clamor  or  public  requirements. 

Turn  now  from  legislation  to  admin¬ 
istration,  and  contemplate  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  what  has  been  going  on  there. 
In  certain  of  the  Government  depart¬ 
ments  the  politician  has  impressed 
himself  in  away  which  has  already  had 
important  consequences  upon  industry. 
He  has  succeeded  in  grafting  a  Labor 
Department  on  the  Board  of  Trade,  a 
purely  class  institution,  established  at 
the  behest  of  the  Trades  Unions,  work¬ 
ed  largely  in  co-operation  with  them, 
the  mere  setting  up  of  which  spread 
the  belief  that  it  would  in  all  disputes 
take  the  side  of  the  workmen,  whether 
they  were  right  or  wrong.  It  is  the 
politician  who  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  having  the  Eight  Hours’  Day  intro¬ 
duced  into  certain  of  the  Government 
factories,  not  because  of  any  sound 
economic,  or  social,  or  ameliorative 
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reasons — for  there  is  nothing  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  employment  requiring  special 
measures  in  these  directions— but  main¬ 
ly  because  it  seemed  a  movement  which 
would  conciliate  working-class  voters. 
A  month  or  two  after  the  new  system 
had  been  inaugurated,  the  Minister  in 
charge  of  the  Department  announced 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  ex¬ 
periment  had  been  a  great  success  : 
that  is  to  say,  before  any  practical  man 
could  have  told  whether  it  was  lo  be  for 
good  or  for  evil,  the  Politician  knew 
that  it  had  succeeded.  Since  then  no 
further  information  has  been  given. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  show 
with  precision  or  in  detail  what  has 
been  the  result  as  to  cost,  or  what  effect 
is  has  had  upon  the  social  conditions 
of  the  workmen.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  Politician’s  purpose  had  been  served 
when  the  Eight  Hours’  Day  was  estab¬ 
lished,  and  he  cared  no  more  about  it. 
In  connection  with  another  branch  of 
the  same  subject,  he  induced  the  House 
of  Commons  to  pass  a  Resolution  de¬ 
claring  it  to  be  a  condition  of  every 
Government  contract  that  the  person 
fulfilling  it  should  pay  the  Trades 
Union  rate  of  wages  :  thus  elevating 
Trades  Unionism  into  a  standard  for 
the  regulation  of  the  actions  of  Gov¬ 
ernments,  and  investing  it  with  some¬ 
thing  like  State  authority.  The  chief 
reason  given  for  these  changes  is,  that 
a  Government  ought  to  be  what  is 
called  a  “  model  employer  with  the 
idea  that,  whatever  Governments  do, 
private  employers  are  bound  to  follow. 
This  is  a  delusion  which  the  Politician 
has  fostered  without  thought,  let  us 
hope,  of  the  injustice  which  may  be 
done  to  private  firms,  and  the  injury 
which  is  certain  to  be  inflicted  on  in¬ 
dustry,  if  ordinary  employers  are  in 
any  way  coerced  into  following  the 
State  model.  A  Government  depart¬ 
ment  may  make  its  working  day  as 
short  as  it  pleases,  and  the  wages  it 
pays  as  high  as  decency  will  permit. 
If  it  find  itself  losing  money,  it  has 
only  to  dip  its  hands  a  little  deeper 
into  the  public  pocket.  A  private  em¬ 
ployer  has  not  this  resource,  and  the 
example  offered  can,  therefore,  be  no 
guide,  and  may  be,  if  unduly  pressed, 
disastrous.  It  is  certain  to  lead  work¬ 
men,  generally,  to  expect  more  and  to 


strike  for  more  than  private  employers 
can  give  them. 

As  to  this,  we  have  a  most  striking 
object-lesson  in  the  dispute  now  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  the  Engineering  Trade.  It 
is  really  the  outcome  of  the  agitation 
for  an  Eight  Hours’  Day,  promoted  by 
Slate  Socialists,  yielded  to  by  flexible 
politicians,  and  established  in  Govern¬ 
ment  factories.  The  average  State  So¬ 
cialist  is,  by  himself,  a  poor,  glib  crea¬ 
ture,  perfectly  harmless,  and  perfectly 
useless  for  all  practical  good  or  evil. 
It  is  only  when  he  manages  to  overawe 
politicians  and  Governments,  who  sail 
under  different  colors,  with  the  power 
he  pretends  to  wield  and  the  following 
he  professes  to  command,  that  he  be¬ 
comes  a  danger.  He  was  shrewd 
enough  to  see  that  his  chief  hope  lay 
in  the  flabbiness  of  tho  ordinary  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament,  and  he  has  not  been 
disappointed.  The  introduction  of  the 
Eight  Hours’  Day  into  Government 
factories  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
arguments  used  by  the  Engineers  in 
support  of  their  contention  :  that  a 
working  day  of  this  length  should  be 
made  general.  The  whole  dispute,  I 
repeat,  the  arguments  by  which  it  is 
supported  from  the  side  of  the  men, 
and  the  tone  and  temper  of  their  advo¬ 
cacy,  show  that  it  is  the  practical  aji- 
plication  of  ideas  that  have  been  dili¬ 
gently  inculcated  by  the  Socialistic 
leaders,  who  have  captured  certain  of 
the  Unions,  and  by  the  Politician  who 
has  been  ready  to  fetch  and  carry  for 
any  one  who  offered  him  employment 
with  “  prospects.”  Employers  have 
been  compelled  to  make  a  stand,  and 
they  are  doing  so  with  some  effect. 
But  do  not  let  us  ignore  the  fact  that 
they  are  fighting  against  Governments 
which  ought  to  be  impartial,  as  well  as 
against  workmen  who  have  been  mis¬ 
led  :  against  politicians  and  statesmen 
and  newspaper  editors,  numbers  of 
whom  have  for  long  years  now  been 
playing  battledore  and  shuttlecock 
with  industry,  and  using  it  for  party 
puimoses  of  their  own. 

The  extraordinary  thing  is  that  the 
inducements  to  political  dishonesty  are 
so  slight,  or  seem  so,  compared  to  the 
sacrifice  of  principle  and,  one  would 
think,  self-respect.  In  this  country 
we  are  practically  free  from  public  cor- 
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ruption  of  the  gross  and  sordid  kind. 
We  hare  not  even  the  temptation  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  American  system  of  place 
and  power  for  the  victor  and  the  vic¬ 
tor’s  friends.  It  is  true  that  with  the 
introduction  of  “  Fair-Wage”  resolu¬ 
tions  and  the  notion  that  Parliament 
can  raise  wages  and  shorten  working 
hours,  there  has  risen  an  element 
which  verges  closely  on  legalized  brib¬ 
ery.  But  the  system  is  still  in  its  in¬ 
fancy.  It  is  for  no  mean  or  squalid 
advantage  of  the  ordinary  sort  that  the 
Politician  is  lowering  himself  and  his 
craft.  And  yet  his  reward  is  mainly  a 
material  reward.  In  any  case,  he 
seems  to  think  it  sutRcient.  “  A  Par¬ 
liamentary  career,”  said  the  author  of 
Tayicred,  ‘‘  that  old  superstition  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  important 
when  there  were  no  other  sources  of 

f)Ower  and  fame.”  In  the  eyes  of  a 
arge  class  who  have  no  other  hope  of 
winning  power  or  fame  it  is  still  a 
powerful  attraction.  It  is  not  every 
one  (in  truth)  who  cau  excel  in  litera¬ 
ture  or  art  or  science.  None  are  too 
poor  in  intellectual  resources  to  get  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  if  they 
have  money  at  command  and  readiness 
to  accept  the  party  shibboleths  tempered 
by  the  whims  and  passions  of  the  hour. 
A  seat  in  Parliament  confers  social  dis¬ 
tinction,  a  certain  newspaper  notoriety, 
opens  up  avenues  of  promotion  to  some, 
gives  to  others  opportunities  of  busi¬ 
ness,  lifts  all  to  an  altitude  above  the 
common  herd.  It  provides  occupation 
without  direct  personal  responsibility, 
brings  men  into  actual  contact  with 
the  movements  of  the  day,  and  makes 
the  least  industrious  feel  that  he  is 
doing  something,  with  no  drain  on  his 
mental  resources  and  no  sacrifice  of  a 


single  luxury.  There  is  a  large  class 
in  our  country  with  money  and  free¬ 
dom  from  exhausting  anxieties,  to 
which  and  to  whose  wives  and  families 
all  this  is  unadulterated  bliss.  There  is 
no  position  in  the  wide  world  which 
offers  the  same  advantages  to  a  man 
“  built  that  way”  with  so  few  demands 
upon  his  intellect,  or  his  accomplish¬ 
ments,  or  his  heart.  These  are  the 
prizes  then  for  which  the  politician  is 
selling  his  soul  to  the  Devil  as  hard  as 
he  can.  They  form  neither  the  laurel 
crown  of  simple  honor  nor  the  gross 
reward  of  the  modern  “  dollar.”  But 
they  are  real,  and  they  are  efficacious. 
Few  men  who  have  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  are  ever  happy,  should  fate 
or  fortune  compel  them  to  leave  it. 
To  suffer  defeat  at  the  poll  is  a  chagrin, 
as  well  as  the  loss  of  a  valued  honor. 
Once  in  the  heat  of  the  electoral  battle 
a  man  is  tempted  to  promise  many 
things  which  in  cooler  moments  he  re¬ 
grets.  “  I  am  of  that  religion,”  said 
the  Emir  Fakredeen,  “  which  gives  me 
a  sceptre.”  Nevertheless,  when  all  al¬ 
lowances  have  been  made  and  all  ex¬ 
planations  given,  it  is  a  melancholy 
and  alarming  fact  that  the  Politician 
with  us,  as  elsewhere,  is  on  the  down¬ 
ward  course,  and  is  likely  so  to  con¬ 
tinue  unless  there  be  such  a  public 
awakening  as  shall  shame  him  into 
courses  of  consistency,  of  conviction, 
and  of  honor.  It  is  idle  and  wrong  to 
blame  the  constituencies.  The  heart  is 
sound  ;  but  they  need  leaders.  Some 
of  that  which  was  written  by  the  anti¬ 
democratic  prophets  is  coming  true. 
But  it  is  not  the  people  who  are  not 
rising  to  their  responsibilities  :  it  is  the 
men  who  ought  to  guide  instead  of  flat¬ 
tering  them.— A^ew?  Revieto. 
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The  Econoviisfs  Banking  Supple¬ 
ment,  published  recently,  is  interest¬ 
ing,  as  usual,  in  showing  the  steady  in¬ 
crease  of  banking  capital  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  Ireland.  We  find  that  in  the 
last  ten  years  the  estimated  total  of  the 
deposit  and  current  accounts  held  in 
the  United  Kingdom  has  grown  from 
five  hundred  and  eighty  millions  odd 


to  seven  hundred  and  eighty  millions 
odd.  In  other  words,  the  banks  owe 
their  customers,  roughly  speaking,  two 
hundred  millions  more  than  they  did 
ten  years  ago,  the  debt  having  increased 
by  more  than  30  per  cent,  in  that 
period.  This  steady,  and  generally 
unnoticed,  growth  of  banking  credit, 
which  apparently  proceeds  persistently. 
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unchecked  by  trade  depresaion  or  finan¬ 
cial  inactivity,  is  certain  to  produce 
momentous  results,  some  of  which  are 
already  casting  their  shadows  before 
them.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  to 
point  out  that  this  increase  of  capital 
in  the  hands  of  banks  does  most  em¬ 
phatically  not  justify  the  inference  gen¬ 
erally  drawn  from  it,  that  money  is 
“  lying  idle.”  It  is  only  when  money 
is  drawn  together  in  vast  amounts,  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  devote  their 
lives  to  its  profitable  and  judicious  em¬ 
ployment,  that  it  becomes  available  for 
the  purposes  of  finance,  and  so  fulfils 
its  proper  function.  In  countries,  such 
as  our  own,  where  the  science  of  bank¬ 
ing  is  highly  developed,  trade  is  large¬ 
ly  carried  on  with  the  help  of  credit, 
and  the  expansion  of  commercial  activ¬ 
ity  tends  rather  to  increase  than  dimin¬ 
ish  the  capital  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  banks,  or  rather  is  created  by  the 
banks  for  the  use  of  traders.  From 
the  purely  financial  point  of  view  the 
result  is  the  same.  Financial  activity 
and  the  rapid  creation  of  new  securi¬ 
ties,  instead  of  eating  up  banking 
credit,  as,  at  first  sight,  it  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  do,  adds  to  it  and  encourages 
the  rapid  acceleration  of  its  growth. 
A  new  loan  comes  out  and  is  subscribed 
for,  credit  being  thus  transferred  from 
one  holder  to  another,  but  the  securi¬ 
ties  thus  created  are  used  as  pledges  for 
fresh  advances  from  the  banks,  and  so 
lead  to  a  further  increase  of  credit ;  in 
other  words,  securities  now  form  part 
of  the  currency.  Except  in  the  very 
rare  cases  in  which  foreign  Govern¬ 
ments  borrow  in  London  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  replenishing  their 
stock  of  gold,  the  export  of  which  nar¬ 
rows  the  basis  of  credit,  and  so  tends 
to  diminish  its  volume,  the  creation  of 
new  securities  has  long  ceased  to  use 
up  capital,  owing  to  the  readiness  with 
which  securities  can  be  used  as  pledges. 
The  proceeds  of  most  loans  are  used 
either  to  defray  the  interest  and  sink¬ 
ing-fund  charges  of  existing  obliga¬ 
tions,  or  to  pay  for  the  products  of 
which  the  borrower  stands  in  need.  A 
very  interesting  example  of  these  facts 
was  given  by  the  financial  operations 
which  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  war 
between  China  and  Japan.  China,  to 
summarize  the  matter  briefiy,  borrowed 


the  amount  of  the  war  indemnity  here 
and  transferred  it  to  Japan’s  credit  at 
the  Bank  of  England.  Japan  has 
spent  the  greater  part  of  it  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  ships  and  war  material  here, 
and  a  comparatively  trilling  sum  in  the 
purchase  of  gold  for  shipment  to  the 
East ;  while  a  portion  has  been  left 
with  the  Bank  as  security  for  the  notes 
of  the  Bunk  of  Japan  which  are  cur¬ 
rent  at  the  other  end  of  the  world. 

These  things  being  so,  it  is  obvious 
that  whatever  happens,  apart  from  a 
crash  which  would  upset  the  financial 
fabric  altogether,  the  growth  of  bank¬ 
ing  credit  must  be  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue,  and  with  it  the  decrease  in  the 
returns  on  invested  funds,  which  has 
already  brought  trustees  and  the  more 
cautious  class  of  investors  to  their  wits’ 
end.  Five  per  cent,  is  still  regarded 
by  many  beneficiaries  under  trusts  as 
the  minimum  that  their  trustees  ought 
to  be  able  to  earn  for  them  in  perfectly 
safe  investments,  and  they  regard  the 
beggarly  2^  to  2|  per  cent,  yielded  by 
securities  that  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  Acts  as  a  fitting  matter  for  dras¬ 
tic  legislative  reform.  Nevertheless 
the  tendency  is  as  inexorable  as  the  ris¬ 
ing  tide,  and  a  further  decline,  apart 
from  any  great  convulsion,  seems  prob¬ 
able  to  the  point  of  certainty.  How 
much  further  the  decline  can  go  with¬ 
out  bringing  counterbalancing  tenden¬ 
cies  into  play  is  a  matter  which  might 
be  debated  at  length.  We  are  inclined 
to  susirect  that  at,  or  about,  2  percent, 
we  shall  find  the  point  at  which  the 
purchase  of  securities  will  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear  a  doubtful  policy  to  all  who  are 
not  compelled  to  adopt  it.  For  a  time, 
at  least,  alternative  methods  of  invest¬ 
ment  would  be  preferred,  such  as  the 
purchase  of  annuities  and  the  diversion 
of  a  large  proportion  of  surplus  income 
to  life  insurance  and  the  various  forms 
of  endowment  policies  now  offered  by 
the  leading  companies.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  annuity  and 
insurance  companies  depend  very  large¬ 
ly  on  their  investments  in  securities  for 
paying  the  sums  that  they  engage  to 
find.  Unlike  the  banks,  which  are 
forced  to  keep  their  resources  as  imme¬ 
diately  liquid  as  may  be,  they  are  in¬ 
deed  enabled  by  the  different  nature  of 
the  demands  upon  them  to  employ  a 
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large  proportion  of  their  funds  in  mort¬ 
gages  on  real  property  ;  but  the  rate 
on  mortgages  is  bound  to  move  down¬ 
ward  with  that  on  securities,  so  that  in 
the  end  the  insurance  and  annuity 
companies  will  be  obliged  to  reduce  the 
terms  that  they  can  offer,  though  the 
stress  of  competition  will  force  them  to 
maintain  them  as  long  as  possible  ;  and 
the  fact  that  many  of  them  hold  securi¬ 
ties  purchased  in  the  good  old  5  per 
cent,  days  will  enable  them  to  put  the 
reduction  off.  CFltiinately,  however, 
the  rates  offered  by  annuity  and  insur¬ 
ance  companies  must  come  down  with 
those  earned  on  investments,  and,  at  a 
certain  point,  it  may  be  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  economical  to  hoard  money 
ana  spend  it  gradually  than '.to  invest 
it  either  in  securities,  annuities,  or  en¬ 
dowments.  This  would  only  be  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  days  of  Pope’s  father,  who 
took  his  savings  to  the  country  in  a  box 
when  he  retired,  and  drew  from  them 
gradually  what  he  required  for  the 
support  of  his  household  ;  except  that 
instead  of  using  a  box  our  descendants 
would  leave  their  money  in  the  safer 
keeping  of  a  bank  and  draw  checks 
against  it  as  required.  Such  a  state 
of  things  would  have  its  compensating 
advantages.  In  the  first  place,  the 
enormous  increase  in  banking  credit, 
which  is  the  major  premise  of  our 
hypothetical  syllogism,  would  inevit¬ 
ably  stimulate  production  of  all  kinds 
and  all  its  accessory  industries  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  cause  a  further  fall  in 
prices.  As  far  as  the  bare  necessaries 
of  life  are  concerned,  the  fall  in  price 
has  already  been  almost  commensurate 
with  the  fall  in  the  interest  on  money, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that 
these  tendencies  will  proceed  pari 
passu,  at  least  until  the  increase  in 
population  begins  to  overtake  the  enor¬ 
mous  increase,  caused  by  improved 
and  extended  means  of  transport,  in 
the  supply  of  available  land  and  prod¬ 
uce.  Along  with  necessaries  there  has 
been  a  remarkable  reduction  in  the 
prices  of  books,  of  travelling,  and  of 
other  means  of  enjoyment.  Luxuries, 
as  such — many  of  which  are  valued 


simply  because  they  have  cost  an  inor¬ 
dinate  amount — have  not  come  down 
in  price,  and  if  the  people  of  the  next 
century  have  to  forego  many  of  them 
they  will  not  be  much  worse  off.  With 
life  itself,  education,  and  the  simpler 
and  more  satisfactory  pleasures  cheap¬ 
ened,  it  will  not  be  a  great  matter  if 
the  yield  on  securities  becomes  even 
prohibitively  small.  At  the  very  worst, 
even  if  each  individual  were  obliged  to 
spend  all  his  savings  on  keeping  him¬ 
self  and  his  wife  alive  in  their  old  age, 
it  would  only  mean  that  their  children 
would  be  thrown  on  their  own  re¬ 
sources  and  forced  to  make  their  own 
way,  instead  of  being  cut  off,  as  many 
are  now,  from  productive  activity  by 
the  deadening  influence  of  a  compe¬ 
tence.  The  possibility  of  such  a  state 
of  things  opens  up  all  sorts  of  interest¬ 
ing  subjects  of  speculation.  If  by  in¬ 
vesting  money  in  securities  we  can  no 
longer  reap  a  sufficient  monetary  har¬ 
vest  to  make  it  worth  while,  we  shall 
have  to  invent  new  methods  of  invest¬ 
ing  it  in  the  commodities  that  are  con¬ 
sidered  desirable.  The  saving  citizen 
of  the  future  will  first  buy  bis  house, 
or  the  right  to  live  in  it  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  and  will  then  develop  a  system 
by  which  he  will  make  a  payment  down 
to  the  Universal  Provider  of  the  future, 
in  return  for  which  he  will  receive  the 
right  to  a  duly  regulated  supply  of 
food,  clothes,  and  subsidiary  necessa¬ 
ries,  such  as  tobacco  and  books,  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Such  a  system  of  an¬ 
nuities  paid  in  kind  would  save  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  could  be  worked 
very  profitably  now  that  the  risk  of 
life  is  calculated  with  actuarial  exact¬ 
ness.  With  such  devices  as  these  the 
new  conditions  would  ultimately  be 
adapted  to  the  convenience  of  those 
who  fall  in  with  them  most  readily  ; 
and  those  who  take  a  pessimistic  view 
of  the  results  of  the  decline  in  the 
yield  on  securities  may  take  comfort  in 
the  thought  that,  whatever  happens  to 
the  money  market,  enterprise  and  in¬ 
dustry  will  always  come  to  the  front. — 
Spectator. 
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My  first  experience  of  administrative 
independence  was  at  Kewkiang,  the 
consul  at  which  place  had  to  leave  for 
home  suddenly  in  a  very  critical  state 
of  health.  I  was  fresh  from  a  student’s 
life  at  Peking,  and  had  scarcely  any 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  routine 
duties  at  a  port. 

It  so  happened  that  a  large  steamer 
called  the  Shaftesbury  had  sunk  an 
iron  buoy  belonging  to  one  of  the  two 
large  river  companies,  and  the  captain, 
who  owned  the  steamer  himself,  was 
sued  for  damages.  Fortunately  I  had 
a  big,  portly  constable,  with  sonorous 
voice,  experienced  in  the  technical  ways 
of  the  law,  and  he  transformed  the 
court-house  into  quite  an  impressive 
tribunal  when  the  great  day  came. 
The  audience  consisted  of  one,  all  the 
rest  of  the  community  being  either 
judge,  assessors,  plaintiffs,  defendants, 
ushers,  or  witnesses.  My  experience  of 
the  law  was  limited  to  certain  visits  I 
had  paid  as  a  lad  to  the  Courts  at 
AVestminster,  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Court, 
etc.  ;  and  I  remembered  exactly  how 
Chief  Baron  Pollock,  Baron  Wilde, 
Lord  Cnief  Justice  Cockburn,  Mes¬ 
sieurs  Morion,  Carden,  Phillips,  and 
others  used  to  tickle  their  noses  with 
the  quills  which  they  wore  in  the  ear, 
doze  off  to  sleep,  glare  round  occasion¬ 
ally,  and  peremptorily  check  the  for¬ 
wardnesses  of  the  Bar.  I  piled  my 
books  before  me  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  having  carefully  read  up  each 
successive  step,  and  concealed  behind 
my  barrier  of  tomes  a  number  of  memo¬ 
randa  with  which  to  pilot  myself  along 
as  the  case  proceeded. 

I  made  a  magnificent  hit  at  the  out¬ 
set,  when  the  plaintiff  (after  being  duly 
sworn  by  the  usher  to  tell  the  “  ’ole 
truth,  and  nothing  else  but  the  truth, 
so  ’elp  you  God”)  began  to  open  his 
written  case,  by  stating  that  “  I  could 
not  listen  to  any  statement  of  alleged 
facts  except  on  oath  in  the  witness- 
box."  Baron  Wilde  was  the  model  I 
selected  for  didactic  style,  and  I 
thought  it  best  to  tolerate  no  argu¬ 
ment  upon  this  point.  The  evidence 
bristled  with  terrible  nautical  expres¬ 
sions,  such  as  “  starboard  tack," 


“  cable’s  length,”  “  pay  out  ten  fath¬ 
oms,"  and  others,  of  the  meaning  of 
which  I  was  totally  ignorant ;  but  I 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  secure  the 
leading  merchant  and  the  captain  of  a 
British  gunboat  us  assessors,  and  left 
all  technical  questions  to  them,  confin¬ 
ing  myself  to  occasional  vapid  remarks 
such  as  lord  mayors  make  to  the  clerk, 
and  to  explaining,  during  a  pause,  that 
the  action  was  in  'personam,  which 
meant  that  the  parties  must  go  to  the 
Supreme  Court  if  they  wished  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  rem.  (The  defendant,  who  was 
a  bit  of  a  wag,  whispered  something 
about  rum  to  somebody  in  court.) 

The  trial  lasted  several  hours,  and 
when  it  was  time  to  give  judgment,  I 
looked  round  to  my  assessors  with  a 
toss  of  the  head,  as  Lord  Cockburn 
used  to  do  to  Baron  Bramwell  and  Jus¬ 
tice  Smith,  as  much  as  to  say  that 
“  the  case  was  plain#”  I  proposed, 
however,  to  write  my  judgment ;  and 
when  we  adjourned  to  concoct  this, 
took  the  opportunity  to  find  out  from 
the  assessors  which  way  the  wind  blew, 
and  evolved  it  gradually.  Both  asses¬ 
sors  “  approved”  it.  It  went  against 
the  skipper,  who  was  condemned 
(somewhat  irrelevantly,  I  am  afraid) 
to  pick  the  buoy  up.  He  appealed, 
confidentially  informing  me  that  he 
would  see  both  me  and  the  Chief  Judge 

d -  first.  The  judgment,  thus 

strongly  supported,  was  sustained  on 
appeal  ;  but  the  skipper  triumphantly 
sailed  his  steamer  past  the  obstacle  for 
many  a  long  month  after  that,  remain¬ 
ing  in  a  contumacious  state  of  con¬ 
tempt  until  the  matter  at  last  blew 
over,  and  tlie  skipper  died. 

Not  very  long  after  that  legal  epi¬ 
sode  my  Chinese  boy  came  rushing  in 
one  afternoon  with  the  startling  news 
that  “  the  Admiral  was  coming."  He 
explained  to  me  what  I  ought  to  do, 
and  my  uniform,  which  had  lain  in  its 
box  untouched  from  the  moment  I  left 
England,  was  got  out  and  brushed  up. 
I  went  off  in  a  Chinese  sampan,  the 
constable  having  rigged  up  a  flag  at 
the  stern.  On  my  way  I  perceived  that 
it  was  the  American  admiral,  and  as  I 
stepped  on  board  “  God  save  the 
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Queen”  was  played.  I  blushed  deeply 
at  being  the  object  of  so  much  honor, 
while  an  officer  matched  me,  in  front 
of  a  file  of  marines  diawn  up  to  receive 
me,  to  the  admiral’s  apartment.  It 
turned  out  to  be  Admiral  Jenkins,  who 
lost  no  time  in  introducing  me  to  the 
mysteries  of  mixed  diinks.  My  ex¬ 
perience  of  men-of-war  had  been  con¬ 
fined  to  such  gunboats  as  the  Leven, 
whose  captain  had  acted  as  an  assess¬ 
or  :  she  was  so  small  that  she  was 
steered  by  one  man  with  a  tiller,  like  a 
canal  flat.  But  the  American  was  a 
huge  frigate  of  the  old-fashioned  tjpe 
— I  think  the  Hartford — and  I  felt 
quite  bewildered. 

I  fear  the  cocktails  and  mint  juleps 
must  have  made  me  garrulous  ;  any¬ 
how,  I  noticed  at  last  that  the  admiral 
was  fidgeting,  and  1  rose  to  go.  Just 
then  a  marine  came  in  to  re])ort  sun¬ 
set.  Admiral  Jenkins  remarked  that 
he  was  very  sorry.  I  was  rather  sur¬ 
prised  that  a  nautical  man  should  be 
out  in  his  time,  and  observed  that  the 
sun  always  did  set  at  5.30  during  the 
autumn.  “  Yes,”  he  protested,  “  but 
what  I  mean  is  that  1  cannot  give  you 
a  salute.  You  must  come  again  on  my 
way  down  from  Hankow.”  Everyone 
seemed  distressed  that  1  had  to  go  off 
ignominiously  in  a  sampan  without  my 
seven  guns  ;  but  as  no  British  gunboat 
ever  salutes  a  British  consul  in  China, 
I  individually  was  in  complete  igno¬ 
rance  of,  and  indifferent  to,  my 
“  rights.” 

However,  off  I  went  again  when  the 
Hartford  returned,  and  this  time  in 
fine  style  in  the  American  consul’s 
boat,  which  I  borrowed  for  Lbe  occa¬ 
sion.  When  the  visit  was  over  orders 
were  given  for  the  British  ensign  to  he 
hoisted,  and  I  made,  swelling  with 
ride,  for  the  gangway.  But,  lo  and 
ehold  !  the  boat  had  gone  back  to 
fetch  the  American  consul,  who  had 
hoisted  the  United  States  flag  and  come 
for  Ms  salute.  It  was  arranged,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  United  States  flag  should 
be  replaced  by  the  British,  and  we  both 
went  back  together,  the  portly  consta¬ 
ble,  in  a  frock  coat,  receiving  me  on 
the  “  bund.”  My  boy  assured  me  that 
the  whole  thing  went  off  splendidly. 

There  was  plenty  to  do  at  Kevvkiang. 
The  British  Admiral,  Sir  C.  Shadwell, 


and  Mr.  (now  Sir  Edward)  Malet  both 
visited  the  port  officially  ;  there  were 
innumerable  disputes  to  settle,  both  in 
missionary  matters  and  in  trade. 
These  were  the  good  old  da^s  when  a 
legal  training  formed  no  part  of  civil 
service  examinations ;  in  fact,  these 
had  only  been  recently  introduced  at 
all.  Entrance  to  the  service  was  orig¬ 
inally  secured  by  “  nomination,”  and 
consuls  were  supposed  to  find  out  their 
duties  for  themselves. 

My  next  independent  port  was  Chin- 
kiang.  I  arrived  there  at  daybreak, 
roused  my  predecessor  out  of  his  bed, 
bought  him  out,  and  got  rid  of  him, 
all  within  the  forenoon.  But  while 
we  were  arranging  these  private  mat¬ 
ters,  piles  of  very  mysterious  docu¬ 
ments  came  pouring  in  which  demand¬ 
ed  our  immediate  attention.  These 
were  “  bonds”  to  be  signed  by  British 
merchants,  guaranteeing  that  the  goods 
brought  down  under  transit-pass  were 
their  own  property,  and  undertaking 
to  export  them  at  once.  “  Donkey- 
skins,  lily-flowers,  melon-seeds” — these 
were  the  chief  staples.  “  What  do  we 
do  with  donkey-skins  in  England.^”  I 
ventured  to  ask.  “  That’s  no  business 
of  ours  :  the  British  merchant  swears 
they’re  his,  and  that’s  all  we’ve  got  to 
do  with  it.” 

After  my  predecessor  had  gone,  1 
asked  one  of  the  British  merchants  the 
same  question.  He  said  he  had  not 
the  remotest  idea  what  was  done  with 
the  donkey-skins,  but  they  were  cer¬ 
tainly  his,  “  in  a  way,”  the  question  of 
joint  interest  being  a  “  custom  of  the 
trade.”  The  export  of  donkey-skins 
at  that  time  was  enormous — certainly 
several  hundred  tons  a  week.  It  was 
winter,  so  of  course  the  skins,  being 
frozen,  kept  well. 

The  taotai  was  a  fine,  tall,  gentle¬ 
manly  old  man,  who  had  been  a  Pe¬ 
king  Foreign  Office  clerk  :  be  knew 
nothing  of  anything,  and  only  wanted 
peace  and  quietness.  ”  What’s  the 
matter  with  the  donkeys  up-country  ?” 
I  asked  him.  He,  like  myself,  thought 
donkeys  never  died,  and  had  never 
seen  a  dead  donkey  before.  He  was 
quite  unable  to  explain  the  mystery. 
He  said,  however,  that  he  understood 
from  the  merchants  that  the  well-to-do 
classes  in  England  took  donkey-skins 
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and  tea  as  a  tonic.  He  was  as  pleased 
as  Punch  when  I  told  him  1  did  not 
believe  a  single  donkey-skin  ever  went 
to  England,  and,  as  if  a  new  world  was 
opening  to  his  delighted  senses,  said, 
“  Do  you  know,  I  have  a  shrewd  idea 
that  melon-seeds  and  lily-flowers  don’t 
go  there  either.  The  fact  is,  this  tran¬ 
sit-pass  business  is  becoming  a  nui¬ 
sance,  and  if  it  is  extended  without 
limit,  all  Chinese  merchants  will  bring 
everything  down  in  this  way.  Look 
here !  There  are  only  five  articles 
mentioned  in  all  the  bonds  signed  since 
I  arrived.  The  rules  have  not  received 
my  formal  sanction  yet :  suppose  we 
split  the  difference,  and  let  them  bring 
down  as  many  donkey-skins,  etc.,  as 
they  like,  whether  they  export  them  or 
not,  so  long  as  only  those  five  articles 
are  bought?”  I  agreed. 

Some  eight  years  afterward,  when  I 
was  in  Corea,  the  consul  at  Chinkiang 
wrote  to  obtain  from  me  the  solution 
of  a  mystery  which  was  cudgelling  the 
legal  brains  of  that  port.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  “  on  what  principle  had  don¬ 
key-skins,  melon-seeds,  and  lily-flowers 
received  favored  treatment?”  I  ob¬ 
serve  from  the  Customs  Reports  that 
donkey-skins  have  during  the  past  ten 
years  been  replaced  by  goat-skins,  so  I 
presume  all  the  donkeys  are  dead,  and 
that  a  murrain  was  going  on  while  I 
was  there.  Certain  it  is  that  Chin¬ 
kiang  is  the  one  port  in  China  where 
transit-passes  still  flourish,  even  in 
purely  Chinese  hands.  As  to  donkey- 
skin  for  a  tonic,  I  found  an  explana¬ 
tion  in  the  year  1887,  when  Prince 
Ch’un,  father  of  the  emperor,  was 
treated  for  fever  with  boiled  donkey- 
skin  and  the  mud  taken  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  deep  well  :  a  full  account  of 
it  appeared  in  the  Shanghai  newspapers 
at  the  time. 

Chinkiang  was  not  a  promising  place 
in  those  days  ;  it  had  even  been  ru¬ 
mored  that  the  consul  was  to  bo  with¬ 
drawn  ;  meanwhile  his  rank  was  re¬ 
duced  to  that  of  “  assistant-in-oharge.” 
Roads  were  only  just  beginning  to  ex¬ 
ist,  and  the  municipal  council  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  providing  a  respectable  walk 
of  three  or  four  miles  for  exercise. 
But  there  was  an  old  coffin  planted 
squarely  in  the  middle  of  the  fine  new 
road,  just  where  it  left  the  town.  Ru¬ 


mor  said  it  dated  from  the  Mongol 
dynasty  of  the  thirteenth  century.  No 
one  durst  touch  it,  and  it  was  gener¬ 
ally  supposed  that  the  ‘‘  owners”  were 
sitting  tight  and  waiting  for  their 
chance.  The  taotai  said  I  might  pitch 
it  into  the  nearest  ditch  for  all  he 
cared,  but  that  it  was  as  much  as  his 
place  was  worth  for  him  to  touch  it. 
The  municipal  council  issued  notices 
and  offered  compensation,  and  mean¬ 
while  every  day  in  our  walks  and  rides 
we  had  to  go  round  this  obstructive 
eyesore.  Imagine  a  coffin  planted  at 
the  entrance  to  Piccadilly  !  Each  one 
wanted  some  one  else  to  bell  the  cat. 

The  iaotai  evidently  felt  conscience- 
stricken  about  his  rash  remark  to  me, 
for  one  day  I  noticed  a  proclamation 
saying  that  I  had  forwarded  an  appli¬ 
cation  from  the  municipal  council,  but 
that  he,  in  his  reverent  affection  for 
human  bones,  had  expostulated  with 
me  to  the  effect  that  I  must  first  wait 
for  the  agnatic  descendants  to  come 
forward.  This  was  a  very  uncomforta¬ 
ble  position,  for,  in  case  of  a  riot,  the 
taotai  and  municipal  council  would 
both  be  able  to  run  me  in  for  it.  I  de¬ 
termined  therefore  to  “  go  the  taotai 
one  better,”  and  issued  a  proclamation 
somewhat  after  the  following  style  : 

“  In  his  affectionate  regard  for  skele¬ 
tons  and  human  bones  the  consul  yields 
not  to  the  ancient  Duke  of  Chow.  By 
a  proper  adjustment  of  the  male  and 
female  principles,  the  people  are  made 
content,  etc.,  etc.” 

In  a  word,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  coffin  ran  the  risk  of  desecration, 
and  that  the  “  most  distant  branches 
of  the  family”  were  authorized  to  take 
it  away  at  once.  When  a  Chinese  audi¬ 
ence  is  introduced  to  the  yin  and  the 
yang  principles,  it  begins  to  interest 
itself  intensely,  just  as  a  Scotch  con¬ 
gregation  settles  itself  comfortably  in 
the  corners  of  the  pews  when  the  min¬ 
ister  announces  that  he  is  going  to  ex¬ 
pound  the  twelve  subordinate  points  in 
his  doctrine.  Male  is  sunlight,  female 
is  Hades  :  clearly,  therefore,  the  coffin 
belonged  to  the  inferior  world.  Tak¬ 
ing  the  view  that  men  who  would  feed 
Great  Britain’s  elite  with  donkey-skins 
would  certainly  not  scruple  at  shifting 
a  Mongol  coffin,  I  gave  a  broad  hint  to 
the  municipal  councillors  that  if  the 
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“  remotest  branches  of  the  family” 
turned  up  with  pick  and  shovel,  and 
the  coffin  utterly  disappeared  on  the 
first  dismal  wet  night,  no  questions 
would  be  asked.  That  very  evening  it 
blew  hard,  and  the  air  was  filled  with 
sleet.  I  started  up  several  times  in  a 
sort  of  feverish  nightmare,  Kublai 
Khan,  with  fiery  eyes,  armed  with  a 
tail  and  a  pitchfork,  standing  fre¬ 
quently  before  my  heated  imagination, 
the  wind  being  mingled  with  the  cries 
of  the  Chinese  mob  attacking  the  con¬ 
sulate. 

1  went  for  an  early  walk  to  cool  my 
brain.  The  coffin  had  disappeared. 
The  dealers  in  donkey  skins  had  taken 
four  municipal  policemen  with  them, 
dug  a  hole  in  the  next  field,  carefully 
transferred  the  coffin,  smoothed  both 
laces  over,  and  slunk  away.  Nothing 
appened. 

One  day  at  Canton  a  Hindoo  brought 
a  claim  against  a  Chinese  village.  He 
had  been  cheated  out  of  the  price  of 
some  Bombay  cloth.  At  first  a  corre¬ 
spondence  passed  with  the  magistrate  ; 
tnen  with  the  prefect  ;  finally  with  the 
viceroy.  All  these  indignantly  repudi¬ 
ated  the  whole  business.  But  the 
Hindoo  produced  his  books,  and  was 
very  positive  ;  clearly  it  would  not  do 
to  allow  “  British  rights”  to  be  tram¬ 
pled  upon  in  this  way.  Strong  lan¬ 
guage  was  used  on  both  sides.  At  last 
it  was  agreed  that  the  viceroy  should 
appoint  an  old  wag  of  a  Munchu,  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  the  consul  should 
appoint  me  to  hold  a  solemn  joint 
trial.  The  venue  was  transferred  to 
the  Tartar  general’s  yamtn,  in  which 
I  lived  (the  old  consulate),  and  the 
most  elaborate  precautions  were  taken 
to  arrive  at  the  truth.  Not  only  the 
services  of  the  consular  constable,  but 
also  those  of  the  municipal  constable, 
were  called  in  to  keep  each  witness  far 
out  of  the  hearing  of  the  others.  It  is 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  Manchu  to 
talk  Cantonese,  so,  although  the  Manchu 
spoke  Cantonese,  I  did  all  the  cross¬ 
questioning  myself,  speaking  English 
to  the  Hindoo,  and  Pekingese  to  the 
Manchu. 

I  adopted  the  Socratic  system. 
“  Was  he  riding  a  white  ass  or  a  black 
ass?”  “A  black  ass,  your  honor.” 
Then,  to  the  next  witness  :  “  Did  he 


walk  or  go  in  a  boat?”  “  In  a  boat, 
your  honor.”  In  short,  every  single 
Chinese  witness  committed  perjury  in 
every  detail,  and  it  was  only  by  dis¬ 
missing  from  the  mind  all  prejudice, 
and  making  allowance  for  the  tortuos¬ 
ity  of  Chinese  thought,  that  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  follow  the  thread  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  and  go  on  with  the  case.  The 
Hindoo  was  triumphant ;  the  case  was 
clear  :  his  goods  had  been  divided,  and 
the  village  had  conspired  to  defraud 
him  and  swear  his  honor  away.  The 
trial  lasted  six  hours ;  we  had  our 
“  tiffin”  on  the  bench,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  undue  inter-communication  of  par¬ 
ties  and  witnesses. 

Just  at  the  very  last,  when  the  Man¬ 
chu  deputy  was  arranging  with  me  in 
Pekingese  how  to  “  cave  in”  and  save 
the  viceroy’s  face,  my  eye  caught  that 
of  a  good-looking  woman  ;  it  was  the 
Hindoo’s  Chinese  wife.  I  ordered  her 
to  step  forward,  kneel  down,  and  tell 
all  she  knew.  The  Hindoo,  in  making 
up  his  story,  had  forgotten  that  his 
wife  spoke  no  Pekingese  and  no  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  she  was  only  there  as  a  specta¬ 
tor,  knowing  very  little  of  what  had 
transpired  in  court.  I  forget  what  she 
said,  but  it  was  something  like  this  : 
‘‘  My  husband  had  a  row  with  A-cum 
because  A-cum  wanted  to  keep  the 
whole  of  a  pig  for  himself.  My  hus¬ 
band  never  sold  anything  in  that  vil¬ 
lage  ;  of  that  I  am  sure,  because  I  re¬ 
member  his  asking  my  brother  to  write 
an  account  for  him  at  his  dictation, 
the  one  produced  in  court,  and  I  had 
to  go  and  borrow  A-cum’s  stamp  to 
affix  to  the  accounts.  A-cum  is  my 
cousin,  etc.,  etc.”  The  Hindoo’s  face 
assumed  a  greenish  tint  during  this 
speech.  The  court  roared  with  laugh¬ 
ter,  and  broke  up  in  disorder.  How¬ 
ever,  we  arranged  a  friendly  report  for 
the  viceroy  to  the  effect  that  “  though 
the  witnesses  had  clearly  stated  what 
was  not  true,  on  consideration  of  all 
the  circumstances  we  considered  that 
the  Hindoo  should  be  nonsuited.” 

During  my  residence  in  Sz  Ch’wan 
province  I  was  chiefly  engaged  in  trav¬ 
elling  from  place  to  place,  inspecting 
the  trade  capacities  of  the  country. 
To  the  credit  of  the  Chinese,  servants 
and  others,  be  it  said  that  during  my 
quarter  of  a  century’s  residence  in  that 
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empire  I  was  never  robbed  of  a  cent, 
or — what  is  the  same  to  me— I  was 
never  aware  of  it.  The  single  gigantic 
exception  was  at  an  inn  near  the  great 
opium  centre  of  Fu  Chow,  on  the 
Upper  Yangtsze.  I  had  imagined  I 
was  alone  in  my  cobweb-festooned  stall, 
and  stripped  myself  to  enjoy  a  swab 
down.  Just  as  I  was  looking  round 
for  my  garments,  1  heard  a  giggling 
which  seemed  to  come  from  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  and  poking  about  with  my  stick, 
discovered  far  away  in  the  distance  a 
sort  of  gallery  or  loft  in  which  sat  the 
landlord’s  wife,  daughters,  and  female 
relations  generally,  enjoying  the  un¬ 
wonted  spectacle. 

The  aspect  of  the  males  in  this  soli¬ 
tary  country  inn  was  so  villainous  that 
I  decided  to  get  out  of  the  narrow  bin 
assigned  to  me  for  sleeping  quarters, 
and  rig  up  a  bed  in  the  great  hall,  that 
is,  in  the  totality  of  the  inn  minus  the 
holes  and  corners  round  the  sides, 
which  were  honored  with  the  name  of 
“  rooms.”  I  had  an  official  robe  of 
great  magnificence,  which  I  could  put 
on  at  any  moment  in  order  to  receive 
mandarins,  even  if  there  was  nothing 
beneath  it  but  a  nightgown.  This 
robe,  which  had  acquired  for  me  great 
celebrity  in  the  province,  consisted  of 
my  old  dressing-gown  entirely  covered 
with  black  astrachan,  the  skin  alone 
having  cost  me  fifty-three  taels  (then 
£12).  In  order  to  circumvent  “  the 
gentlemen  of  the  roof”— as  the  Chinese 
call  thieves— I  so  arranged  this  that  it 
lay  under  me,  coiled  round  my  port¬ 
manteau  of  valuables,  and  formed  both 
a  pillow  and  a  mattress. 

I  rarely  carried  any  weapon  beyond 
a  Malacca  cane,  and  this  1  placed  at 
my  side.  Being  very  tired,  I  was  fast 
asleep  as  soon  as  my  head  touched  the 
pillow.  Then  I  dreamt  of  murder  and 
assassination,  and,  waking  up,  made  a 
sleepy  lunge  into  space  with  the  cane. 
Some  one  was  hit,  and  shouted,  “  Ai- 
yah  !”  hut  I  immediately  fell  asleep 
again. 

Once  more  the  blue  devils  came,  and 
this  time  I  felt  my  head  and  feet  cold 
and  dangling  over  the  table,  while  I 
myself  seemed  to  be  floating  in  the  air. 
I  shouted  “  Boy  !”  and  called  for  a 
light.  My  robe  had  gone,  and  I  found 
I  was  poised  on  one  table  instead  of 


lying  on  two.  The  thief  had  crept 
under  the  tables  and  walked  off  with 
me.  Day  was  just  beginning  to  dawn. 
The  landlord,  of  course,  denied  all 
knowledge  of  the  robbery.  I  ordered 
him  to  bring  me  paper  and  brush,  and 
wrote  to  the  magistrate  :  ”  Chinese 
law  provides  that  innkeepers  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  things  stolen  in  their 
hotels.  I  have  been  robbed  of  my 
gown,  which  cost  me  taels  fifty-three, 
and  this  while  under  the  escort  of  your 
police.  Unless  1  find  this  sum  when  I 
reach  Chungking,  it  will  go  hard  with 
you.  ” 

It  took  me  two  more  days  to  get 
home,  and  when  I  did,  I  found  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  iaotai  saying  :  “  I  have 
received  this  packet  of  taels  fifty-three 
for  you  from  the  magistrate  of  Fu 
Chow.”  I  was  quite  satisfied,  for  it 
was  getting  too  warm  for  the  robe  ; 
but  my  boy  said  sadly  :  ”  You  have 
been  sold  !  The  cost  of  carriage  from 
Shanghai  would  be  taels  five  at  least. 
The  magistrate  has  made  a  profit  of 
five  taels  !” 

One  winter’s  day  at  Chemulpho,  in 
Corea,  I  was  sitting  in  the  ‘‘  Royal 
Oak,”  while  Dr.  Tanaka  was  prescrib¬ 
ing  a  diet  of  raw  eggs  for  my  quinsy, 
and  kerosene  oil  baths  for  my  sciatica 
and  lumbago.  The  “  Royal  Oak”  was 
an  old  “  pub,”  which  had  been  brought 
bodily  from  Nagasaki,  stuck  on  the 
top  of  a  hill,  and  turned  into  a  con¬ 
sulate.  As  the  Russian  Minister  re¬ 
marked,  when  he  did  me  the  honor  to 
tiffin  with  me  :  ”  There  isn’t  a  single 
straight  line  in  it,  inside  or  out.”  Just 
as  the  Japanese  boy  was  offering  me 
my  first  doses  of  raw  egg  and  kerosene, 
the  Chinese  boy  and  the  Corean  ostler 
ran  in  to  shout  “  murder.”  From  my 
hill  I  could  command  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  settlements  to  the  left,  and 
the  British  gunboat  to  the  right,  so 
that  with  a  telescope  I  knew,  despite 
the  quinsy  and  the  sciatica,  what  every 
man  was  about  all  day  long.  A  glance 
up  the  street  revealed  a  drill-master 
and  sixty  or  eighty  Chinese  “  laborers” 
in  military  array,  armed  a  la  Falstaff’s 
company,  evidently  preparing  for  some 
great  event.  They  certainly  looked 
“  a  pitiful  set  of  rascals.”  Five  Chi¬ 
nese  ironclads  and  one  Japanese  frigate 
lay  in  the  offing,  but  the  more  handy 
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little  British  gunboat  was  just  under 
my  nose.  Dr.  Tanaka  being  a  Japan¬ 
ese,  I  advised  him  to  stay  where  he 
was  unless  he  wished  to  be  skinned 
alive.  Then  the  commissioner  of  cus¬ 
toms  (an  Englishman)  came  rushing 
in  in  a  breathless  state  :  '“We  have 
just  escaped  with  our  lives  ;  Mr.  X. 
(an  American)  has  been  nearly  killed  ; 
the  Chinese  are  going  to  take  the  cus¬ 
toms.” 

The  customs  next  door,  at  the  foot 
of  my  hill,  had  already  once  been  burnt 
down  by  an  incendiary,  but  I  hud  no 
authority  to  interfere  in  a  Corean-Chi- 
nese  row  ;  nor  had  the  navy.  Neither 
the  Chinese  nor  the  Japanese  had  power 
to  land  troops  without  the  consent  of 
the  other.  In  fact,  there  were  we  all, 
like  a  lot  of  idiots,  with  our  hands  tied 
by  “  rules.”  The  commissioner  im¬ 
plored  assistance.  It  was  a  question 
of  minutes,  even  seconds,  I  said  to 
him,  “  Here  you  are  ;  go  off  with  this 
yourself.”  The  note  scribbled  on  an 
open  piece  of  paper,  addressed  to  no 
one  in  particular,  ran  :  “  Please  send 
ten  men  fully  armed  and  equipped  for 
the  protection  of  the  consulate  :  official 
request  to  follow.” 

The  commissioner  made  record  time 
down  the  hill,  seized  a  sampan,  and  in 
three  minutes  at  the  outside  ten  marines 
with  blankets,  knapsacks,  rifles,  etc., 
complete,  were  winding  their  way  pen¬ 
sively  and  silently  up  the  consular  hill ; 
no  excitement  whatever.  As  they 
wound  round  into  and  out  of  view 
they  looked  as  they  passed  and  re- 
passed  more  like  a  hundred.  The 
Chinese  “  army”  made  tracks  at  once, 
and  all  danger  was  instantaneously 
over.  Captain  T’ang  (killed  at  the 
battle  of  the  Yalu)  and  the  Chinese 
consul  implored  me  to  send  the  men 
back  so  as  to  save  “  Chinese  face,”  but 
I  (knowing  he  durst  not  land  a  man) 
said  that,  unless  he  landed  marines  of 
his  own  to  preserve  order  in  the  Chi¬ 
nese  settlement,  I  would  do  it  myself. 
The  Japanese  consul  sent  round  to  in¬ 
quire  if  it  was  true  that  I  had  two 
thousand  men  stowed  away  in  the  con¬ 
sular  hill.  However,  Dr.  Tanaka  was 
allowed  to  go  now,  and  was  bursting 
with  mirthful  eagerness  to  explain  to 
the  consul  the  whole  joke. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  captain,  who 


had  been  out  shooting,  arrived  to  take 
his  usual  afternoon  cocktail  with  me, 
and  was  rather  amused  to  find  a  lieu¬ 
tenant,  and  ten  of  his  men,  the  latter 
feasting,  armed  to  the  teeth,  on  chick¬ 
ens,  beer,  and  other  luxuries  in  my 
private  office  round  a  roaring  fire.  Old 
Daiboots,  the  jolly  Japanese  Brobdiug- 
nagiaii  innkeeper,  having  volunteered 
to  personally  provide  a  glorious  feast 
for  the  marines. 

At  11  p.M.  two  ambassadors  arrived 
from  Seoul,  the  capital,  to  beg  me,  in 
the  king’s  name,  not  to  march  the 
British  army  upon  the  metropolis. 
The  king  was  most  anxious  that  the 
men  should  re-embark  that  night,  the 
Chinese  resident  having  already  been 
at  him.  There  seemed  to  be  an  im¬ 
pression  that  one  great  battle  had  al¬ 
ready  been  fought,  and  that  I  was  at 
the  head  of  my  victorious  troops  march¬ 
ing  to  Seoul.  I  was  determined,  how¬ 
ever,  to  read  a  good  lesson  while  I  was 
about  it,  so  1  said  :  “  I  don’t  care  two 
straws  about  the  rights  of  suzerain  and 
vassal  ;  the  Chinese  consul  has  made  a 
fool  of  himself,  and  the  men  shall  re¬ 
main  rill  to-morrow  so  that  I  may  see 
how  things  look  by  daylight.”  At 
break  of  day  the  lieutenant  and  his  men 
marched  down  the  hill  again,  it  being 
important  to  conceal  the  paucity  of 
their  numbers  ;  but  people  gave  the 
consular  hill  a  wide  berth  for  some 
time  after  that,  and  to  this  day  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  reported  to  be  hollow. 

On  my  second  visit  to  Pagoda  An¬ 
chorage,  Admiral  Lang  turned  up  with 
the  effective  Chinese  navy.  I  had  al¬ 
ready  met  him  twelve  years  earlier  at 
the  same  place,  when  we  were  both 
juniors.  It  was  part  of  the  very  fleet 
I  had  visited  at  Chemulpho  when  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  salute  of  eighty-one  guns,  each 
of  the  nine  craft,  in  defiance  of  regula¬ 
tion,  firing  off  nine,  the  last  nine  being 
Gatlings  or  Hotchkisses.  I  had  also 
met  Admiral  Ting  there.  Admiral 
Ting  and  Admiral  Lang  were  regarded 
as  one  single  and  indivisible  admiral. 
Admiral  Ting  to  play  dominoes  with 
the  quartermasters,  and  Admiral  Lang 
to  work  the  squadron. 

The  old  uniform  was  trotted  out, 
but  I  had  acquired  a  “  girth”  during 
these  twenty  years,  and  it  would  not 
go  on.  It  was  out  of  the  question  to 
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visit  a  British  admiral  in  the  scratch 
rig  1  used  for  the  Chinese.  I  had  just 
arrived  from  England,  and  had  brought 
a  chimney-pot  hat  with  me,  so  I  re¬ 
solved  to  go  in  Hyde  Park  attire.  No 
tall  hat  or  frock  coat  had  ever  been 
seen  there  before.  So  away  we  went. 
When  I  presented  myself  and  my  smart 
gig  at  the  first  big  ironclad,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  lieutenant,  who  wore  a  nonde¬ 
script  uniform  of  black  plush,  and  car¬ 
ried  a  telescope  under  his  arm  (with 
which  doubtless  he  had  been  e.xamin- 
ing  the  tall  hat),  shouted  over  the 
side  :  “  That’s  the  admiral’s  ship.” 
So  off  we  went  again  in  the  direction 
indicated.  The  second  Chinese  lieu¬ 
tenant,  eyeing  me  with  suspicion,  asked 
which  admiral  I  wished  to  see.  I  said  : 
“  Either,  or  both.”  He  rejoined  : 
“  Well,  neither  is  on  board.  May  I 
ask  who  you  are?”  This  was  rather 
rough,  with  the  British  consular  gig 
under  his  nose.  He  then  said:  “What 
is  your  rank?  I  want  to  fire  you  a 
salute.”  Of  course  (remembering  the 
eighty-one  guns,  I  was  in  earnest,  espe¬ 
cially  as  Admiral  Lang  was  away)  I  pro¬ 
tested.  But  he  insisted,  so  back  1  went, 
telling  Jack,  the  head  boatman,  to  stop 
rowing  when  we  should  be  well  off,  and 
to  keep  out  of  the  line  of  the  guns, 
lest  they  should  be  loaded.  After  a 
sheepish  period  of  inaction,  we  crawled 
ignominiously  home,  no  salute  having 
been  fired  at  all. 

The  next  day  (Sunday)  I  went  pri¬ 
vately  with  Captain  Pocock  (the  brave 
man  who  was  murdered  by  pirates 
shortly  after)  to  see  Admiral  Lang, 
and  told  him  the  story  as  a  joke.  My 
rig  for  this  Sunday  outing  was  a  red 
Scotch  bonnet,  an  old  tweed  suit,  and  a 
Chinese  sampan.  I  never  dreamt  Ad¬ 
miral  Lang  would  take  it  seriously  ; 
but  he  did,  and  despite  the  fact  that  it 
was  Sunday,  that  there  was  no  British 
flag  up,  that  we  were  in  a  Chinese 
sampan,  and  that  my  garb  was  most 
unconsular,  he  insisted  on  the  foolish 
lieutenants’  making  up  the  debt  of 
seven  guns  owing  from  yesterday  ;  so 
1  got  my  salute  after  all. 

A  few  days  after  that  Admiral  Ting, 
who  was  a  jovial  brave  man,  despite 
his  ignorance,  came  to  see  me  in  state. 
Poor  fellow  I  He  died  like  a  man  four 
years  later.  As  for  Captain  T’ang, 


who  perished  bravely  with  his  ship, 
there  could  not  be  a  more  honorable 
character.  When  in  Chemulpho  he 
used  to  write  me  an  English  letter 
daily,  which  I  corrected  for  him.  Most 
of  the  lieutenants,  however,  wore  Chi¬ 
nese  “  side  it  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  admirals,  nor  even  of  the  captains, 
that  they  cut  such  a  poor  show  with 
the  Japanese. 

Not  very  long  after  the  stirring 
events  above  narrated,  my  boy  sud¬ 
denly  announced  :  “I  have  received 
an  offer  of  marriage.”  The  boy  in 
question,  it  must  be  explained,  was  a 
big  portly  man  of  fifty,  whose  official 
career  had  commencedf  in  1860,  when 
he  assisted  in  dragging  the  British  guns 
up  to  Peking.  He  was  then  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  horse-boy,  coolie,  boy, 
and  cook  ;  but,  as  the  Chinese  proverb 
runs  :  “  A  man  never  admits  he  is  a 
cook  ;  a  woman  never  admits  she  is 
twenty-nine he  usually  gave  out 
that  he  was  “  manager  of  the  house¬ 
hold.”  At  Ke  wkiang  the  taotai  offered 
to  make  him  a  colonel.  I  said  :  “  I 
thought  you  were  married.”  He  said  : 
“  My  wife  died  last  year  ;  she  was  a 
lunatic  ;  my  parents  took  advantage 
of  my  being  the  fool  of  the  family  to 
consent  to  the  marriage.”  I  said  : 
“  Well,  I’m  not  going  to  allow  you  to 
throw  your  old  mother  over  ;  half  your 
wages  will  have  to  go  to  her  as  usual.” 
He  said  :  “Oh,  yes  !  my  mother  has 
looked  after  my  wife  these  twenty 
years.  She  is  now  getting  old,  and  I 
intend  to  send  her  a  coffin  soon.  My 
wife  won’t  cost  anything.”  “  Well, 
what  do  you  want  my  consent  for? 
It’s  no  business  of  mine.”  “I  want 
to  know  if  you  will  let  her  live  with 
me,  and  go  wherever  you  go.”  “  Is 
your  rhother  arranging  it  all  at  Pe¬ 
king  ?”  “  No,  the  woman  is  here  ; 
she  is  the  widow  of  a  naval  mandarin 
who  was  killed  during  the  French 
bombardment.  She  speaks  Swatow, 
and  lives  with  her  relations  in  a  corner 
of  the  greengrocer’s  shop,  where  I  go 
to  buy  your  potatoes  and  cabbages 
every  day.  She  is  supposed  to  be 
mourning  for  her  husband,  and  has  al¬ 
ways  refused  to  be  sold  as  a  concubine. 
She  has  noticed  that  I  am  a  good- 
looking  man,  with  a  fine  position,  and 
has  sent  go-betweens.”  “  How  much 
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but  the  “  fortune”  has  already  been  simpleton  as  mine)  gets  home,  his 
dissipated.  Like  the  Pacific  Ocean  needy  relatives  at  once  proceed  to 
islanders  with  their  “  box  of  trade,”  divaliser  him  of  all  he  possesses. — 
when  a  Chinese  boy  (especially  such  a  Temple  Bar. 


A  MOUNTAIN  OF  ALUM. 


BY  E.  H. 

It  is  a  very  open  question  whether 
any  of  the  readers  of  Chambers’s  Jour¬ 
nal  have  ever  heard  of  an  alum-mine. 
Alum  is  obtained  in  England  by  sub¬ 
jecting  alum-shale  (coal,  iron  pyrites, 
and  alumina)  to  the  prolonged  action 
of  fire  :  sulphate  of  alumina  is  dis¬ 
solved  out  of  this  by  the  admixture  of 
water,  and  the  addition  of  sulphate  of 
potash  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  then 
produces  alum,  of  which  30,000  tons 
are  manufactured  in  England  every 
year.  But  when  I  was  stationed  at  the 
port  of  Wenchow,  in  the  Chinese  mari¬ 
time  province  of  Cheh  Kiang,  I  heard 
vague  stories  of  a  genuine  solid  moun¬ 
tain  of  alum  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
I  resolved  to  go  and  see  it.  I  trav¬ 
elled  south  from  Wenchow  along  a 
canal  to  the  city  of  Jui-an,  or  Shui-an, 
and  thence,  crossing  the  Fei-lung,  or 
“  Flying  Dragon”  River,  passed  the 
salt-flats  to  my  left,  took  a  canal-boat 
to  P‘ing-yang  city,  and  beyond  that  as 
far  as  a  place  called  Ts'ien-ts'ang,  half¬ 
way  up  a  short  tidal  river.  Here  I 
changed  boats,  sailed  up  with  the  tide, 
and  in  four  hours  more  arrived  at  a 
place  called  Liu-shih,  or  ”  Willow 
Stone,”  whence  I  walked  fourteen 
miles  through  lovely  mountain  scenery 
to  the  Fan  Shan,  or  ‘‘  Alum  Moun¬ 
tain”  (lat.  27°  20',  long.  120°  30'). 
So  far  as  I  could  ascertain  by  indus¬ 
trious  local  inquiry,  only  one  white 
man  had  ever  visited  these  mines  be¬ 
fore,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  the 
missionary  Gutzlaff,  who  fifty  years  ago 
used  to  wander  alone  round  the  coasts 
of  China  and  Siam. 

The  presence  of  alum  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  was  forcibly  brought  to  my 
notice  in  rather  a  disagreeable  way. 
Whenever  I  reached  an  inn  or  resting- 
place  in  China,  my  servants  were 
trained  to  bring  me  certain  creature 
comforts  in  fixed  order  before  any 
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chaffering  or  arguing  began.  The 
first  of  these  luxuries  was  always  a 
shallow  wooden  pail  of  cold  water  and 
the  ‘‘  hotel  rag,”  a  sort  of  dishcloth 
dipped  in  hot  water,  with  which  all 
visitors  swab  down  their  faces.  I  used 
to  plunge  my  face,  eyes  open,  in  this 
water,  in  order  to  get  the  dust  out  of 
the  corners.  But  on  this  occasion,  no 
sooner  had  I  put  my  face  in  than  1 
felt  as  if  my  eyes  and  lips  were  being 
covered  with  sticking-plaster.  Of  course 
this  was  the  alum,  and  I  had  omitted 
to  refiect  that  all  the  local  water  must 
naturally  be  strongly  impregnated  with 
it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  water  used 
for  cooking  and  tea-drinking  at  this 
village  has  to  be  carried  thither  by 
coolies  in  buckets  from  a  considerable 
distance.  However,  no  permanent 
damage  was  done,  and  I  at  once  set  to 
work  to  cross-examine  the  villagers 
previous  lo  visiting  the  mines  myself. 

I  was  informed  that  most  of  the 
alum  was  taken  to  a  port  called  Ch'ih 
K'i,  or  “  Red  Brook,”  lying  ten  miles 
to  the  east  of  the  Alum  Mountain  ; 
thence  it  was  carried  by  junk  to  Ku 
Ngao-t'ou,  or  ”  Ancient  Turtle  Head,” 
the  centre  of  the  Ningpo  alum-mar¬ 
ket,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  tidal 
river  above  mentioned.  At  one  time 
the  alum  was  all  taken  to  Liu  Shih, 
and  thence  down  the  river,  but  it  has 
since  bean  found  better  to  convey  it 
by  sea,  probably  because  customs  and 
likin  interference  has  less  hold  upon  it 
this  way.  The  total  annual  export  to 
Ningpo  was  stated  to  be  200,000  pe- 
culs,  or  say  12,000  tons  ;  and  the  ex¬ 
port  tariff  is  fixed  by  treaty  at  .0045  of 
a  tael  for  each  pecul,  or  at  the  present 
low  rate  of  silver  exchange,  three  half¬ 
pence  a  hundredweight. 

About  two  centuries  ago  the  Chinese 
Emperor  detected  his  heir  in  the  act 
of  corresponding  with  outsiders  secret- 
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ly  by  means  of  alum-water,  as  a  sort  of 
“  invisible  ink,”  or  sympathetic  ink. 
No  such  process  appears  to  be  known 
in  Europe  ;  but  doubtless  the  incom¬ 
bustibility  of  alum  in  some  way  allows 
heat  to  be  applied  to  the  paper,  and 
thus  to  bring  out  hidden  writing. 

Alum  is  extensively  used  all  over 
China  for  clarifying  water,  and  I  have 
never  once  failed  to  secure  a  piece  at 
the  shortest  notice,  even  in  the  remot¬ 
est  villages,  when,  as  often  happened, 
I  needed  a  throat  gargle. 

Early  the  next  morning  I  went  to 
inspect  the  mountain,  which  is  an  iso¬ 
lated  mass,  perhaps  ten  miles  round  at 
the  base,  and  at  its  highest  point  stand¬ 
ing  1000  or  1 200  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  plain.  All  the  people  said  it  was 
one  solid  mass  of  alum  ;  and  indeed 
they  were  not  far  wrong,  for  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  honeycombed, 
tunnelled,  and  torn  up  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  by  countless  generations  of  men. 
Where  any  section  of  virgin  soil  was 
visible,  it  looked  like  a  half-disinte¬ 
grated  mixture  of  common  earth,  yel¬ 
low  sandstone,  and  grit  rock,  with  here 
and  there  large  blocks  of  alum-stone 
strewn  about  it  in  the  proportion  of 
raisins  and  currants  to  the  solid  part 
of  a  plum-pudding.  There  is  no  sci¬ 
ence  or  mystery  about  it :  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  pick  the  stones  out 
and  carry  them  away  to  the  kilns  for 
further  treatment.  These  kilns  are 
covered  in  as  a  protection  from  the 
elements,  and  the  blocks  of  alum  are 
stowed  away  inside  in  the  form  of  two 
loose  walls,  between  which  smoulders  a 
very  gentle  furnace  of  brushwood.  The 
Chinese  laborers  have  a  very  ingenious 
as  well  as  a  simple  machine  for  lessen¬ 
ing  the  labor  of  stowage.  A  long  pole 
like  a  battering-ram  is  suspended  out¬ 
side  the  door  of  the  kiln  in  such  a  way 
that  it  can  be  made  to  swing  up  in¬ 
side  ;  blocks  of  alum  are  poised  on  the 
inner  end,  and  three  men  by  a  clever 
thrust  and  twist  so  manipulate  the 
pole  that  the  blocks  are  carried  up  to 
the  top  level  of  the  wall,  and  are  then 
just  tipped  over  to  the  right  or  left,  so 
as  to  rest  on  and  further  heighten  the 
wall.  The  stones  now  remain,  very 
much  as  in  a  lime-kiln,  until  they  are 
softened  by  the  heat,  after  which  they 
are  placed  in  large  wooden  vats  sunk 


into  the  ground,  and  there  slaked  with 
water  for  a  few  minutes  only. 

The  next  step  is  to  take  them  out  of 
the  vats  and  scatter  them  over  shallow 
pits,  where  they  are  broken  with  clubs 
into  small  fragments.  Hard  by  is  an¬ 
other  set  of  vats,  into  which  these 
pieces  are  thrown  to  soak  in  water  for 
the  space  of  three  days  and  three 
nights.  After  undergoing  this  process 
the  liquid  mixture  has  almost  exactly 
the  appearance  of  quicklime.  It  is 
shovelled  into  an  enormous  mud  boiler, 
so  arranged  with  flues  at  the  rear  of 
the  kiln  as  to  derive  its  heat  from  the 
same  furnace  that  softens  the  blocks  of 
alum  stone.  These  mud  boilers  are  in 
principle  very  like  those  which  the 
Chinese  use  in  Siam  and  the  Malay 
peninsula  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
pure  tin  from  the  ore.  Nothing  could 
be  cheaper  or  more  economical.  The 
bottom  of  the  mud  boiler,  or  rather  the 
extreme  apex  of  the  bottom,  consists 
of  a  tiny  iron  pan,  which  withstands 
the  brunt  of  the  action  of  the  fire,  and 
serves  as  a  firm  base  for -the  cylindrical 
mud  walls.  But  half-way  up  the  boiler 
runs  another  fire  like  a  winding  flue,  so 
that  the  heat  is  evenly  distributed  all 
over  the  inside.  After  being  boiled  into 
a  treacly  soup,  the  liquid  is  ladled  out 
into  pits  of  stone  which  are  sunk  into 
the  ground,  and  is  then  allowed  to  cool. 

As  with  the  salt  (described  in  the 
September  part  of  Chambers's  Journal 
for  189G)  the  pure  alum  crystallizes  to 
a  thickness  of  about  six  inches,  and 
forms  a  lining  to  the  pits,  having  the 
appearance  of  dip  tallow  or  horizontal 
stalactites  of  soap.  When  the  alum 
has  quite  cooled  a  saw  is  applied,  and 
the  beautiful  clear  alum,  in  blocks  of 
two  sizes,  a  hundredweight  and  half  a 
hundredweight,  is  carried  off  by  coolies 
to  the  shipping  port  of  Ch'ih-K'i. 
When  I  was  there  the  men  told  me 
that  twenty- four  boiling  houses,  all  of 
the  same  size  and  capacity,  were  in  full 
working  order,  and  that  none  of  them 
turned  out  more  than  10,000  peculs  a 
year — say  COO  tons.  The  usual  result 
of  a  day’s  work  was  from  20  to  40 
peculs  a  day,  according  to  season  and 
circumstances.  There  are  about  2500 
laborers  employed  in  boiling,  and  twice 
that  number  of  coolies  to  carry  the 
mineral  away.  At  least  half  these  car- 
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tiers  are  women  of  non-Chinese  extrac¬ 
tion,  called  Zika — a  race  of  semi-sav¬ 
ages  who  may  be  described  as  a  kind  of 
Chinese  gypsies. 


A  considerable  amount  of  gypsum  is 
also  picked  up  among  the  rocks  of  the 
coast.  It  requires  no  treatment  be¬ 
yond  washing.  —  Chambers's  Journal. 
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Chapter  I. 

The  village  of  Monks  Morgan  has 
never,  in  any  part  of  its  long  life,  been 
without  excitements.  In  old  days  the 
wild  Welsh  used  to  come  storming  over 
the  hill  country  behind  it,  and  burn 
and  plunder  the  few  farms  and  cot¬ 
tages,  driving  the  people  to  take  shel¬ 
ter  in  the  towns  of  the  plain.  They 
soon  came  buck,  and  settled  themselves 
in  their  old  nests,  gathered  for  some 
sort  of  help  and  protection  round  the 
little  Priory  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Later  came  the  Reformation,  and  drove 
away  the  monks,  and  pulled  down 
their  buildings,  leaving  a  church  half 
in  ruins  and  a  poor  vicar  with  nothing 
to  live  upon.  Then  civil  war  ravaged 
the  country ;  then  fugitive  Roman 
Catholics  were  hidden  m  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  which  was  always  friendly  to 
them  ;  then  a  little  company  from  this 
spirited  village  went  off  to  meet  Prince 
Charlie,  and  only  came  back  one  by 
one,  in  rags,  and  starving  ;  then  some 
enterprising  doctor  discovered  that  the 
holy  well,  in  the  ruins  of  the  Priory, 
had  a  wonderful  property  of  curing  the 
gout,  a  fact  which  the  monks  had  most 
likely  known  long  before.  So  by  de¬ 
grees — slowly  at  first,  for  the  place  was 
somewhat  remote  and  difficult  to  reach 
— Monks  Morgan  became  fashionable, 
and  houses  were  built  there.  Since 
then  the  place  has  had  its  ups  and 
downs,  but  it  has  never  been  dull. 
Something  has  always  made  life  worth 
living  there.  Of  course  some  of  the 
landed  proprietors  set  themselves 
against  the  railway,  and  therefore  the 
station  is  a  long  way  off  ;  but  with 
perseverance  the  village  can  be  reached, 
and  its  own  singularly  bright  little  life 
soon  attaches  the  hearts  of  those  who 
succeed  in  planting  themselves  there. 
Like  the  natives,  they  become  easily 
amused,  easily  interested,  altogether 
easy-going  ;  and  the  doings  of  their 
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neighbors  are  soon  to  them  the  one  fa¬ 
vorite  subject  of  thought  and  talk. 
They  care  no  more  for  politics,  or  for 
discoveries,  or  for  life  as  seen  in  books, 
whether  fact  or  fiction.  They  love 
music,  and  they  love  their  neighbors. 
Generally  one  special  neighbor  is  for  a 
few  months  at  a  time  the  ohjet  aims  of 
the  village.  A  year  or  two  ago  this 
neighbor,  who  really  caused  absorbing 
excitement,  was  Colonel  Grey. 

He  came  to  Monks  Morgan  under 
circumstances  which  some  people 
thought  delightful,  others  disadvan¬ 
tageous.  He  had  just  left  the  army, 
and  no  soldier  had  ever  found  himself 
shelved  with  more  regret,  for  he  was  a 
soldier  who  cared  for  nothing  but  his 
profession.  While  he  was  waiting  for 
some  military  appointment — not  too 
easy  to  get,  for  he  was  a  poor  man,  shy 
and  stiff  in  manner,  without  much  in¬ 
fluence  or  many  friends — an  old  Miss 
Grey,  a  distant  cousin,  left  him  her 
house  at  Monks  Morgan  and  several 
thousands  a  year.  It  was  a  little  hard 
to  convince  him  that  she,  or  the  lawyer, 
or  somebody  concerned,  had  not  made  a 
mistake,  for  he  had  ever  seen  his  cous¬ 
in,  and  could  not  imagine  why  she 
should  have  chosen  him  out  of  the 
family  to  be  her  heir.  He  supposed  it 
was  very  kind  of  her,  but  thought  it 
rather  a  pity.  Unmarried,  never  likely 
to  marry,  with  no  extravagant  tastes, 
and  no  special  interests  beyond  the 
army  life  he  hoped  to  renew — fortune 
and  Philippa  Grey  might  easily  have 
found  some  one  more  worthy,  and  also 
more  grateful.  He  was  not  even  very 
willing  to  go  down  to  Monks  Morgan, 
telling  the  lawyer  the  place  had  better 
be  let  at  once.  He  was  told,  however, 
that  there  was  much  to  be  arranged  in 
Miss  Grey’s  affairs  ;  that  there  were 
drawers  full  of  papers  addressed  to 
him,  and  many  business  matters, 
chiefly  belonging  to  her  charities, 
which  must  be  decided  by  him.  The 
15 
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lawyer  ventured  to  say  that,  though 
he  had  known  his  cousin  so  little,  she 
had  known  him  much  better,  and,  in 
her  silent  way,  had  followed  his  career 
with  the  most  minute  interest  ever 
since  he  was  a  child.  Colonel  Grey 
laughed  at  what  seemed  to  him  the 
old  lawyer’s  sentimental  imagination. 
However,  the  fact  remained  that  he 
was  a  landowner  of  Monks  Morgan, 
and  thus  it  was  plainly  his  duty  to  see 
the  place,  and  to  carry  out  what  he 
could  of  the  old  cousin’s  wishes.  And 
with  him,  to  see  his  duty  was  to  do  it ; 
so  on  a  hot,  dusty,  but  clear  and  beau¬ 
tiful  summer  afternoon  he  arrived  from 
London,  and  drove  up  the  long  hill 
into  the  village. 

He  passed  several  people  on  the  hill 
without  much  notice— girls  in  round 
hats,  young  men  in  flannels,  the  curate, 
and  other  inhabitants.  They  all  knew 
him  very  well  ;  some  of  them  even  ex¬ 
changed  glances  and  smiles  with  Miss 
Grey’s  old  coachman,  who  was  driving 
him,  and  who  was  himself  not  sure 
whether,  on  this  occasion,  it  was  right 
to  look  solemn  or  Joyful,  However, 
Vive  le  roi  was  certainly  the  sentiment 
of  the  village,  and  public  opinion  was 
a  great  power  there.  The  only  people 
who  took  no  notice  of  carriage,  or 
coachman,  or  Colonel,  were  two  women, 
old  and  young,  climbing  the  hill  slowly 
and  wearily  in  the  sunshine.  They 
looked  straight  before  them  ;  the 
younger  one,  stooping  and  tired,  had 
given  her  arm  to  her  companion,  but 
looked  more  flt  to  lean  than  to  be  leant 
upon.  Colonel  Grey  just  thought,  as 
he  passed  them,  that  here  too  were  to 
be  found  the  poor  and  sorrowful,  and 
on  that  level  of  society  which  perhaps 
suffers  most  of  all — for  these  women 
looked  like  ladies  —  but  he  was  not 
Quixotic  or  fanciful.  “  A  dry  sort  of 
a  gentleman,”  said  the  coachman,  who 
never  made  a  mistake — and  a  moment’s 
pity  was  all  that  could  be  afforded  by 
any  one  who  knew  the  world,  and  had 
seen  so  much. 

Miss  Grey  had  had  her  peculiarities, 
and  her  house,  though  in  the  middle 
of  the  village,  was  something  like  a 
hermitage.  It  was  a  square,  ugly 
house,  stuccoed,  and  the  rooms  were 
large  and  comfortable.  It  had  been 
one  of  the  fiist  houses  built  when  the 
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place  became  fashionable,  and  thus  the 
trees  about  it,  the  great  banks  of  laurel 
and  other  evergreens,  the  dark  flrs  and 
cedars  on  the  lawn,  had  had  time  to 
grow  large  and  thick  and  crowded. 
The  house  could  not  be  seen  at  all  from 
the  road  ;  through  the  gate,  one  seemed 
to  plunge  at  once  into  a  forest.  From 
the  garden  and  the  lower  rooms,  there 
was  not  even  a  glimpse  of  the  view  of 
plain  and  river  and  distant  hills,  in 
which  Monks  Morgan  rejoiced.  From 
the  upper  windows,  looking  through 
and  over  the  tops  of  trees,  long  blue 
gleams  of  distance  were  to  be  seen, 
cloud  shadows  passing,  hints  of  all  the 
sights  that  should  be  enjoyed  by  a 
house  set  on  a  hill. 

A  terribly  gloomy  place  Colonel  Grey 
thought  it.  He  strolled  about  that 
afternoon  in  a  lonely  and  depressed 
fashion,  keeping  carefully  inside  his 
own  hedges.  He  was  not  a  person  of 
reforming  instincts.  Most  men  would 
at  once  have  marked,  or  at  least  no¬ 
ticed,  all  the  trees  that  must  be  cut 
down,  the  thickets  that  must  be 
thinned  ;  visions  of  wholesale  lopping 
and  chopping,  of  letting  in  view,  and 
air,  and  light,  and  cheerfulness  would 
have  occupied  most  men’s  minds.  But 
to  Colonel  Grey  it  was  still  his  cousin’s 
old  house  and  garden  ;  he  had  no  feel¬ 
ing  of  property  there — not  yet,  at  least ; 
it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  break  off  a 
single  twig. 

He  half  expected  to  see  Miss  Grey’s 
lawyer,  who  lived  in  the  nearest  town  ; 
but*  he  had  only  telegraphed  to  him 
that  morning,  and  the  lawyer  was 
otherwise  engaged,  and  did  not  appear. 
So,  through  that  afternoon  and  even¬ 
ing,  the  new  master  of  the  Mount  had 
no  society  but  his  own.  He  had  sel¬ 
dom  experienced  an  odder  sensation 
than  to  sit  in  these  rooms,  with  their 
solid  old-fashioned  furniture,  with  pic¬ 
tures  on  the  walls — some  of  them  fam¬ 
ily  portraits,  but  few,  not  even  Miss 
Grey’s  own,  familiar  to  him — with 
books  on  the  shelves,  and  even  lying 
about  on  the  tables  —  with  flowers, 
work-boxes,  china,  blotting-books  with 
letters  left  in  them.  All  somebody 
else’s  things,  and  yet  his,  to  do  what 
he  liked  with.  It  struck  him  as  so 
odd,  that  he  wondered  if  anybody  had 
ever  gone  through  anything  like  it. 
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“  Of  course, ”  he  thought,  smiling 
at  himself,  “  if  you  don’t  know  a  per¬ 
son,  and  are  left  residuary  legatee. 
Some  people  might  not  hate  the  whole 
thing  as  much  as  I  do.” 

He  was  restless  ;  he  walked  about 
the  house,  and  wondered  what  would 
become  of  him.  Living  there  would 
of  course  be  impossible  ;  but  was  the 
house  to  be  let  ?  And  then,  what  was 
to  be  done  with  all  the  poor  old  lady’s 
things?  Must  they  be  sold?  Well, 
he  hardly  confessed  to  himself  that  he 
did  not  like  the  notion,  for  sentiment 
was  absurd. 

In  the  evening,  wanting  something 
to  do,  he  opened  a  drawer,  and  found 
it,  as  the  lawyer  had  told  him,  full  of 
packets  of  old  letters,  tied  up,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him.  Ho  sat  half  through 
the  night  looking  through  them,  for 
they  told  him  much  of  his  family  his¬ 
tory  that  he  did  not  know  before,  and 
also  explained  to  him  why  Philippa 
Grey  had  left  him  everything  she  had. 
Many  of  them  were  letters  from  his 
father,  love-letters  of  a  time  gone  by, 
when  this  former  George  Grey  and  his 
cousin  Philippa  were  young  and  hand¬ 
some  and  happy  people.  Then  there 
was  misunderstanding  ;  the  letters  be¬ 
came  colder,  and  finally  ceased.  Col¬ 
onel  Grey  knew  the  history  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  marriage,  which  had  been  a  hur¬ 
ried  and  not  very  happy  one  ;  it  now 
seemed  that  he  must  have  behaved 
strangely  ill  to  his  cousin,  who  was 
sincerely  attached  to  him.  The  dis¬ 
covery  was  rather  pajnful  to  his  son, 
who  had  respected  him  ;  but  for  the 
woman  who  had  been  so  faithful  in  dis¬ 
appointment,  and  had  carried  her  un¬ 
selfish  love  beyond  the  grave,  he  felt  a 
reverence  which  refreshed  his  soul. 

As  he  laid  down  one  of  the  last  let¬ 
ters,  a  loose  paper  fell  on  the  floor.  It 
had  been  tied  with  the  others,  but  was 
dated  so  lately  as  the  winter  of  the 
present  year.  Miss  Grey’s  hand  had 
trembled  very  much  as  she  wrote  it, 
and  the  straggling  characters  were  not 
easy  to  read. 

“  In  leaving  my  fortune  to  George 
Grey,  I  must  express  the  hope  that, 
before  all  things,  he  will  make  some 
woman  happy.  He  will  now  have 
means  to  marry  any  one  he  likes.  I 


hope  she  may  be  a  woman  who  has 
known  something  of  sorrow,  and  this 
for  his  sake,  too.  To  comfort  a  sad 
fellow-creature  is  something  of  a  mira¬ 
cle,  and  the  purest  happiness  that  can 
be  had  on  this  earth. 

“  Philippa  Grey.” 

For  a  moment  the  middle-aged  sol¬ 
dier  was  touched,  and  then  he  laughed. 

“  Very  sorry.  Cousin  Philippa  ;  but 
you  didn’t  know  your  man.  I  am  no 
more  likely  to  marry  now  than  I  was 
before— less,  perhaps.  And  if  I  did, 
my  views  would  be  more  cheerful  than 
yours,  I  think.” 

He  threw  the  paper  back  into  the 
drawer  with  the  other  letters,  went  to 
bed,  slept  soundly,  and  forgot  all 
about  the  foolish  aspirations  of  old 
Miss  Grey. 

Chapter  II. 

The  lawyer  wrote  to  Colonel  Grey 
that  some  troublesome  local  business 
would  keep  him  at  home  all  the  next 
day,  but  that,  if  agreeable  to  him,  he 
would  be  with  him  that  evening  in 
time  for  dinner.  The  Colonel  tele¬ 
graphed  assent,  and  after  breakfast 
walked  out  into  the  garden,  and  strolled 
down  under  deep  shade  to  the  gate. 
The  necessity  of  a  grand  clearing  out 
among  the  trees  and  shrubs  now  began 
to  strike  him,  especially  as  there  was 
no  sunshine  to  make  the  shade  pleasant, 
and  a  chilly  drizzling  rain,  beginning 
to  fall  slowly  and  gradually,  came  steal¬ 
ing  and  pattering  through  the  leaves. 
Even  the  view  from  the  gate,  usually 
so  wide  and  cheerful,  had  disappeared  ; 
the  valley  was  full  of  mist ;  the  road, 
runniug  to  right  and  left,  soon  disap¬ 
peared  into  mist.  Nothing  passed, 
not  even  a  cart,  while  Colonel  Grey 
stood  smoking  at  the  gate  ;  there  was 
not  a  sound  but  the  dropping  of  the 
rain.  Though  not  supposed  to  be  a 
sensitive  man,  he  was  depressed  to  the 
lowest  depths  by  this  weather  in  his 
present  surroundings. 

“  This  sort  of  thing  would  try  Job 
himself,”  he  reflected.  “  I  must  go 
in  and  have  a  fire,  and  look  over  some 
more  papers.  A  look  round  the  coun¬ 
try  this  afternoon,  perhaps — but  what’s 
the  use  in  this  fog  !  You  can’t  see  a 
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yard  before  you.  What  an  abominable 
climate !” 

These  thoughts  were  interrupted  by 
a  steady  tramp  of  footsteps  on  the  road. 
Colonel  Grey,  a  hermit  in  a  hermitage, 
was  on  the  point  of  turning  round  and 
walking  off  toward  the  house,  but  some 
friendly  fairy  or  spirit  kept  him  where 
he  was  a  minute  longer,  and  he  then 
found  himself  constrained  to  shake 
hands  with  the  curate,  who  came 
straight  up  to  him,  round-faced  and 
smiling,  saying  something  about  “  this 
jolly  rain.” 

“  Jolly,  do  you  call  it  ?  I  don’t  like 
it,”  said  Colonel  Grey.  “  Spoils  the 
view  and  everything  else.” 

“  But  it’s  laying  the  dust,  and  the 
farmers  want  it,  you  know.  It  won’t 
last,  though  ;  the  glass  is  too  high. 
And  I  must  say  1  should  like  a  tine 
afternoon  to-day.  Well,  that’s  not 
impossible.” 

“  Tennis  ?”  said  Colonel  Grey  in  a 
friendly  manner  ;  there  was  a  simplic¬ 
ity  about  the  young  fellow  that  he 
rather  liked. 

“  No,  not  to-day.  We  have  got  a 
concert  for  the  new  schools,  and  I  want 
it  to  be  a  success.  Two,  in  fact :  an¬ 
other  in  the  evening,  but  the  people 
are  sure  to  come  to  that,  wet  or  fine. 
It’s  the  aristocracy  that  make  me  anx¬ 
ious  ;  they  want  weather  made  for 
them,  you  know.  A  good  many  tick¬ 
ets  have  been  taken,  but  that’s  not 
enough.  I  want  people  to  come,  and 
fill  the  room.  It’s  hard  on  the  per¬ 
formers  if  they  don’t ;  and  it  is  going 
to  be  an  awfully  good  concert.” 

‘‘  Native  talent,  I  suppose.” 

“  Yes,  most  of  it.  We  have  got  one 
professional,  though.  Are  you  musi¬ 
cal,  Colonel  Grey?” 

“  No,  I  don’t  think  so.  I  like  mu¬ 
sic  sometimes,  not  always.  Have  you 
got  a  ticket  to  spare  ?” 

“  Oh,  lots,  thank  you,”  said  the 
young  man,  diving  into  his  pocket. 
”  Half  a  crown,  please.  It’s  real  char¬ 
ity,  you  know.” 

‘‘Then  give  me  four,”  said  the  Col¬ 
onel,  holding  out  half  a  sovereign. 
”  No,  keep  the  tickets,  and  give  them 
to  anybody  you  like.  No  use  to  me.” 

“But  you’ll  come,  won’t  you?” 
asked  the  curate,  eagerly.  “  Only  half 
a  charity  if  you  don’t  come — especially 


if  it’s  wet.  Besides — ”  The  childish 
youth  was  on  the  point  of  saying— 
‘‘  Everybody  wants  to  see  you,”  but  he 
checked  himself  in  time.  Colonel 
Grey  looked  kind  and  pleasant,  cer¬ 
tainly,  but  he  also  looked  grave,  and 
even  a  little  stately.  It  was  rather  too 
soon  for  jokes. 

‘‘  Well,  thank  you  awfully.  Colonel 
Grey,”  said  the  young  man,  blushing 
a  little  ;  and  he  tramped  off  rather  fast 
through  the  rain,  which  was  beginning 
to  come  down  seriously. 

Colonel  Grey,  walking  back  to  the 
house  with  his  shoulders  shrugged  and 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  told  himself 
that  the  finest  concert  in  the  world 
would  not  drag  him  out  in  this  abom¬ 
inable  weather.  A  pipe  and  a  fire  were 
the  only  things  that  could  be  thought 
of  with  any  comfort  at  all ;  and  there 
might  be  a  novel  somewhere  about, 
though  most  of  the  books  looked  rather 
dry.  A  village  concert — it  was  rather 
too  much  to  expect  of  a  man — and 
even  if  there  had  been  nothing  but 
good  amateur  music — but  a  profession¬ 
al,  a  fourth,  fifth,  sixth-rate  profes¬ 
sional  !  It  was  out  of  the  question. 

Nevertheless,  after  a  few  lonely 
hours  with  fire  and  novel  and  pipe,  the 
rain  still  coming  down  heavily.  Col¬ 
onel  Grey,  without  further  reasoning, 
and  quite  unconscious  that  some  grains 
of  good-natured  unwillingness  to  dis¬ 
appoint  the  smiling  curate  were  mixed 
with  the  boredom  of  a  long  wet  day  at 
the  Mount,  asked  his  way  to  the  school, 
and  walked  there  through  mud,  mist, 
and  rain,  arriving  a  few  minutes  late, 
in  the  middle  of  a  rattling  overture 
which  kept  him  lingering  at  the  door, 
and  almost  frightened  him  back  to  his 
fireside.  But  he  did  go  in,  and  found 
himself  half  way  up  a  long  room  deco¬ 
rated  with  wreaths  and  red  calico,  the 
platform  gay  with  flags  and  flowering 
plants,  the  audience,  thin  in  numbers, 
but  cheerful  and  nice-looking,  very 
keenly  aware  of  his  appearance  at  the 
door.  This  was  partly  the  curate’s 
fault,  for  he  at  once  left  the  front 
bench,  where  he  was  sitting,  with  a 
row  of  people  who  seemed  to  be  per¬ 
formers,  and  with  a  joyful  face  stepped 
lightly  down  the  room. 

”  'Phis  is  good  of  you  !”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  in  a  loud  whisper.  ”  Where 
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will  you  sit  ?  The  second  or  third  row 
—plenty  of  room.” 

“  Nowhere,  thanks,”  said  Colonel 
Grey,  “I’ll  stay  here  by  the  door.  I 

refer  it,”  he  added  rather  sternly, 

aving  no  idea  of  being  dragged  into  a 
prominent  place  against  his  will. 

The  overture,  grinding  and  crashing 
as  it  did  upon  an  ear  which,  though 
not  educated,  was  delicately  musical, 
made  him  feel  that  it  might  probably 
be  necessary  to  slip  out  at  the  end  of 
the  first  part.  If  he  had  been  self- 
conscious,  which  happily  he  was  not, 
this  necessity  might  have  seemed  still 
plainer.  Most  of  his  neighbors,  the 
people  whom  he  must  some  time  know’, 
were  gathered  together  in  this  room, 
and  he  was  to  them  all  an  object  of  in¬ 
tense  interest.  They  could  hardly 
help  turning  round  to  look  at  him. 
One  or  two  worthy  fathers  of  Monks 
Morgan,  worse  behaved  than  their 
wives  and  daughters,  did  twist  their 
bald  heads  for  a  satisfying  stare  at  Miss 
Grey’s  successor.  They  saw  a  man  of 
middle  height,  straight,  upright  and 
soldierly,  with  dark  hair  and  mustache 
touched  with  gray,  with  a  slight  frown 
that  darkened  over  bright,  stern,  yet 
expressive  gray  eyes.  “  A  good-look¬ 
ing  fellow,”  they  said  to  themselves, 
or  whispered,  one  or  two  of  the  boldest 
of  them,  to  their  wives,  who  afterward 
disagreed  with  them.  The  ladies  of 
Monks  Morgan  thought  Colonel  Grey 
plain.  “  A  good  face,  but  decidedly 
plain.  Men  are  no  judges  of  other 
men’s  looks,”  they  said  when  the  con¬ 
cert  was  over. 

The  usual  young  men  were  moving 
up  and  down,  singing  songs,  joining 
in  glees,  accompanying  on  the  violin  ; 
the  usual  ladies  played  and  sang  duets, 
sang  songs  more  or  less  sentimental, 
were  sometimes  encored,  on  which  oc¬ 
casion  the  frown  deepened  over  Colonel 
Grey’s  eyes.  He  did  not  at  all  know 
how  cross  he  was  looking,  and  though 
the  music  gave  him  no  pleasure,  he 
found  some  interest,  also  unconscious¬ 
ly,  in  glimpses  of  the  faces  in  the  room, 
especially  of  one  person’s  face.  She 
was  sitting  in  the  front  row,  in  the  far 
corner  by  the  platform,  a  little  side¬ 
ways,  so  that  she  did  not  turn  her  back 
to  the  audience  as  the  other  perform¬ 
ers  did — if  she  was  a  performer.  She 


was  very  plainly  dressed,  with  a  quiet 
little  bonnet  tied  under  her  chin.  Her 
profile,  against  a  red  background,  was 
rather  pretty  ;  her  face  was  pale,  with 
those  touches  of  red  about  it  which 
show  extreme  fatigue  and  delicacy. 
Her  large  eyelids  drooped  a  little,  and 
it  was  the  red  tinge  about  them  that 
gave  the  look  of  pain  which  first  caught 
Colonel  Grey’s  attention.  She  was 
often  smiling,  however,  and  seemed 
ready  to  applaud  everything,  even  the 
most  aimlessly  foolish  song  of  the  most 
inane  performer.  Still  there  was  some¬ 
thing,  perhaps  a  look  of  patient,  good- 
humored  endurance,  which  suggested 
that  she  knew  better.  Colonel  Grey 
had  already  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  was 
the  only  really  intelligent  face  in  the 
room,  when  his  interest  was  suddenly 
quickened  by  her  getting  up,  taking  a 
guitar  which  was  lying  on  a  bench 
close  by,  stepping  on  to  the  platform, 
sitting  down  there,  and  after  a  few 
slight  touches  of  her  instrument,  be¬ 
ginning  to  sing.  Colonel  Grey  glanced 
at  his  programme — “  Miss  Laffan 
that  told  him  nothing,  and  then  he, 
and  most  people  in  the  room,  one 
would  think,  forgot  everything  but  her 
singing.  An  exquisite  voice,  perfectly 
trained,  was  only  part  of  its  charm, 
which  lay  in  a  pathos  that  literally 
held  people  breathless.  “  At  the  mid¬ 
hour  of  night — the  maker  of  the 
words,  if  he  had  himself  sung  them, 
would  hardly  have  found  in  himself 
such  a  depth  of  sadness,  such  melan¬ 
choly  wildness  of  a  passion  with  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  but  to  look  back.  And  an¬ 
other  distinction  of  this  singing  was  its 
perfect  simplicity  of  style  and  pronun¬ 
ciation.  In  this.  Colonel  Grey  could 
not  remember  that  he  had  ever  heard 
it  equalled.  There  she  sat,  touching 
her  guitar  as  if  in  play,  and  singing  to 
herself,  as  it  seemed,  in  utter  un¬ 
consciousness  of  platform,  audience, 
wreaths,  and  red  calico.  Colonel  Grey 
could  not  take  his  eyes  from  her,  while 
he  joined  in  the  storm  of  applause  that 
shook  the  room.  She  was  quite  good- 
natured,  and  ready  to  sing  again  ;  this 
time  it  was  “  In  happier  hours  and 
one  would  have  thought  it  was  no  effort 
or  exertion  at  all,  except  for  the  deep¬ 
ened  red  in  her  cheeks,  and  the  bright- 
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ness  in  he'r  eyes,  as  at  last  she  came 
down  from  the  platform.  This  time 
Colonel  Grey  did  not  applaud  ;  (he 
singer  was  more  interesting  than  her 
songs.  He  watched  her  and  wondered 
about  her,  all  the  following  perform¬ 
ances  of  the  young  men  and  the  ladies 
falling  on  deaf  ears,  till  it  was  her  turn 
to  sing  again.  He  listened  again  as  if 
e?ery  note  was  a  throb  of  life,  and  the 
penalty  of  missing  it  would  be  loss  of 
life  altogether.  If  an  artist  is  instantly 
conscious,  as  some  people  say,  of  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  soul  iu  the  room,  Miss  Lalfan 
ought  to  have  been  happy.  But  she 
never  looked  at  Colonel  Grey,  and  it  is 
to  be  supposed  that  she  had  never 
heard  of  him,  so  that  she  did  not  share 
the  interest  of  everybody  else.  After¬ 
ward,  perhaps,  she  knew  why  she  had 
sung  a  little  better  than  her  best  that 
afternoon.  At  the  time,  probably,  she 
only  thought  that  she  had  a  very 
friendly  audience. 

After  her  last  song,  and  while  a 
oung  man  was  doing  his  best  to  make 
imself  and  the  listeners  feel  as  if  they 
were  tossing  on  a  wild  blue  sea,  Col¬ 
onel  Grey  suddenly  found  that  this  sort 
of  thing  was  beyond  endurance.  He 
had  kept  his  place  close  to  the  door, 
which  opened  and  shut  quietly.  He 
stepped  out  into  the  village  street  so 
noiselessly  that  only  those  who  could 
see  him  knew  that  he  was  gone  ;  and 
the  present  singer  being  popular,  no¬ 
body  cared,  or  missed  him  much.  The 
rain  had  stopped,  the  clouds  were 
parting,  and  a  glow  of  yellow  light  was 
slowly  spreading  over  the  earth,  mak¬ 
ing  all  the  distance,  still  in  cloud,  a 
golden  mystery,  while  the  road  and 
hedges  began  to  shine  like  glass  and 
jewels.  Colonel  Grey  walked  a  few 
yards  toward  home,  then  turned  back, 
and  strolled  past  the  school-door  again. 
He  looked  at  his  programme  once 
more — “  Miss  Laffan.”  Such  wonder¬ 
ful  singing  in  a  country  village,  and 
by  such  a  quiet-looking  woman — em¬ 
phatically  nice,  as  he  told  himself — 
was  reason  enough  for  the  unusual,  the 
restless  interest — curiosity  mixed  with 
enthusiasm — which  was  stirring  in  his 
plain  and  simple  soul.  He  wondered, 
now,  why  he  had  not  had  patience  to 
stay  to  the  end.  Then  he  might  have 
managed  to  ask  the  curate  who  she 


was.  Now,  stupidly,  he  had  shut  him¬ 
self  out  even  from  the  sight  of  her. 
It  was  always  possible,  certainly,  to  go 
in  again,  but  that  would  look  too  fool¬ 
ish  ;  he  had  not  moral  courage  for  that. 

As  he  turned  away  again  toward  the 
Mount,  the  strains  of  a  part-song — he 
hated  part-songs— burst  upon  his  ear 
with  unnatural  distinctness  ;  then  he 
saw  that  the  school-door  was  open,  and 
that  the  curate  was  looking  out.  This 
friendly  young  man  was,  in  fact,  look¬ 
ing  anxiously  for  his  new  parishioner  ; 
he  had  not  seen  him  go,  and  was  dis¬ 
tressed  and  disappointed  to  find  him 
gone.  The  Colonel  beckoned  to  him 
from  the  other  side  of  the  road,  in  a 
slightly  commanding  way.  The  curate 
glanced  conscientiously  over  his  shoul¬ 
der,  thought  he  might  leave  his  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  a  moment,  and  came 
out,  softly  closing  the  door,  and  cross¬ 
ing  the  road  with  a  red  face. 

“  Afraid  you  didn’t  like  it.  Colonel 
Grey,”  he  muttered.  “  It  doesn’t  do 
to  expect  much,  you  know  ;  but  they’re 
all  so  kind,  especially  ,Miss  LaSan,  be¬ 
cause — ” 

“  Who  is  Miss  Laffan?”  said  Col¬ 
onel  Grey,  in  a  gruff  tone,  made  more 
so  by  an  inward  feeling  of  foolishness. 

“  Don’t  you  know  ?  She’s  a  profes¬ 
sional,  staying  here  for  her  health 
with — ” 

On  this  Colonel  Grey  made  some 
violent  exclamation — the  curate  could 
never  exactly  remember  what  —  and 
then  walked  straight  off  along  the  road. 

The  young  man  stared  after  him, 
smiling.  “  Odd  chap  !”  and  then 
went  back  to  his  responsibilities. 

Chapter  III. 

The  old  lawyer  came  to  dinner,  and 
Colonel  Grey  honestly  did  his  best,  all 
that  evening,  to  throw  his  whole  mind 
into  the  business  matters  that  were 
laid  before  him.  He  succeeded  so  well 
that  the  lawyer  was  pleasantly  sur¬ 
prised,  finding  nothing  of  the  rather 
high-handed  indifference  which  had 
llavored  his  new  client’s  letters.  Once 
really  in  possession,  he  seemed  to  re¬ 
alize  his  good  fortune  in  a  much  more 
satisfactory  way.  The  old  man  of  busi¬ 
ness  would  have  been  surprised  to  hear 
that  most  of  this  attention  and  inter- 
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est  was  a  matter  of  effort — a  hard  strug¬ 
gle  of  duty  and  common-sense  aj^ainst 
the  army  of  new  thoughts  which  were 
occupying  the  soldier’s  mind  like  a 
conquered  country.  A  woman’s  face, 
a  woman’s  voice,  a  new,  sudden,  over¬ 
powering  interest  had  stormed  the  fron¬ 
tier,  and  demanded  the  entire  slavery 
which  was  not  at  once  given  to  it. 
One  moment  George  Grey  called  him¬ 
self  a  fool,  and  wondered  why  he 
thought  of  her  at  all  ;  the  next,  he 
called  himself  a  fool  still  more  cor¬ 
dially,  because  he  had  not  let  the  curate 
finish  his  sentence,  and  tell  him,  as  he 
would  have  told  him  in  another  mo¬ 
ment,  where  the  singer  was  staying. 

It  was  with  all  this  background  of 
storm  and  stress,  of  wonder  and  mys¬ 
tery  in  his  mind,  that  he  went  coolly 
and  pleasantly  through  the  necessary 
business  talk.  He  had  at  first  hinted 
that  the  Mount  was  a  white  elephant 
to  him,  and  must  be  let,  or  even  possi¬ 
bly  sold  ;  therefore  Miss  Grey’s  old 
lawyer  came  prepared  for  something 
of  this  sort.  It  grieved  him  rather  ; 
but  he  was  far  too  practical  a  man  not 
to  recognize  Colonel  Grey’s  full  right 
to  do  what  he  liked  with  his  own.  To 
his  surprise,  the  Colonel  now  said  noth¬ 
ing  of  any  wish  to  get  rid  of  his  new 
property  ;  yet,  plainly,  he  was  not  the 
man  to  settle  down  in  the  village  life 
of  Monks  Morgan.  He  belonged,  body 
and  mind,  to  a  very  different  world 
from  that. 

“  And  what  do  you  think  of  doing, 
if  I  may  ask  ?”  said  the  lawyer,  with 
a  glance  of  sharp  but  kindly  curiosity, 
as  George  Grey,  seized  with  sudden 
restlessness,  began  walking  up  and 
down  the  room.  “  I  mean,  about  this 
place.  You  said  something  in  one  of 
your  letters  about  my  finding  a  tenant 
for  it,  but  I  did  not  feel  sure  that  you 
had  made  up  your  mind.” 

“  There’s  no  hurry  about  that,”  said 
the  Colonel.  “  I’m  stranded,  vou  see, 
so  I  may  as  well  live  here,  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  as  anywhere  else.” 

“  I  doubt  your  living  here  long,  my 
dear  sir.  Very  glad  if  you  find  it  pos¬ 
sible.  The  best  thing  for  Monks  Mor¬ 
gan,  certainly.” 

“  I  can’t  say — I  know  nothing  about 
it,”  said  Colonel  Giey. 

As  he  walked  up  and  down,  his  steps 


were  timed  unconsciously  to  the  music 
of  a  song,  and  yet  the  word  that  had 
tormented  him  all  the  evening  went  on 
ringing  in  his  ears— “  Professional.” 
For  he  had  been  brought  up  in  an  old- 
fashioned  way,  had  been  much  out  of 
England,  and  to  his  untrained  mind 
a  professional  artist  of  any  sort  was 
not  quite — notquite —  Yet  nature  re¬ 
belled,  and  words  which  startled  the 
old  lawyer  broke  suddenly  from  George 
Grey’s  lips  : 

“  Of  course  I  couldn’t  live  here  alone. 
But  I  might  marry.  Whv  shouldn’t 
1  ?” 

‘‘  Why.  indeed  !”  said  the  old  man, 
his  face  expanding.  “  I  shall  be  only 
too  glad  to  hear  of  it.  And  if  poor 
Miss  Grey  could  know — ” 

Then  the  Colonel  remembered  his 
cousin’s  hopes,  expressed  on  the  paper 
she  had  written.  The  coincidence  was 
so  strange  that  he  frowned  fiercely, 
thus  checking  the  lawyer’s  flow  of 
words.  Then,  with  a  slight  laugh,  he 
said — 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Wills.  I 
meant  nothing  :  only  threw  out  a  sug¬ 
gestion.” 

When  he  went  out  with  the  old  man 
to  his  carriage,  aoout  eleven  o’clock, 
rain  and  mist  had  given  way  to  clear 
soft  moonlight,  which*  seemed  to  have 
a  golden  tinge  as  it  fell  on  the  masses 
of  his  trees,  making  exaggerated  shad¬ 
ows.  When  the  carriage  had  driven 
away,  he  walked  out  to  the  gate,  and 
into  the  road  beyond,  drawn  on  by  the 
wonderful  beauty  of  the  night.  Down 
in  the  valley  the  mist  still  lingered, 
like  a  great  sea  in  the  moonshine  ;  but 
up  here  there  was  an  air  of  golden 
clearness,  with  an  exquisite  freshness, 
as  if  the  world  had  only  been  created  a 
few  hours  ago.  It  seemed  as  if  no  sor¬ 
row  or  pain  or  gloom  could  exist  in 
such  an  atmosphere  as  this.  When  a 
man  is  alone,  no  matter  what  “  a  dry 
sort  of  gentleman”  he  may  seem  to  the 
public,  such  a  night  as  this  appeals  to 
any  touch  of  poetry  in  him  ;  he  is  not 
ashamed  now  of  what  he  may  scorn  by 
day.  And  when  a  man  is  falling  in 
love,  the  moon  has  it  all  her  own  way 
with  him.  George  Grey  did  not  call 
himself  a  fool  for  his  pains  as  he  wished 
uselessly  that  he  had  left  the  curate 
finish  his  sentence.  There  could  have 
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been  no  harm  in  walking  past  the 
house,  looking  up  at  the  windows, 
listening,  if  by  chance  she  might  try 
over  a  song  before  she  went  to  sleep. 

“  Lovely  night,  isn’t  it,  Colonel 
Grey  ?”  said  a  friendly  voice,  which 
made  the  Colonel  start  as  if  he  had 
been  shot. 

He  was  leaning  over  the  stone  wall 
opposite  his  gate,  gazing  at  the  sea  in 
the  valley,  and  literally  dreaming 
dreams.  He  now,  however,  found  him¬ 
self  facing  the  curate,  who  had  two 
ladies  with  him.  One  was  old  and 
rather  stooping,  the  other  compara¬ 
tively  young,  slight  and  tall.  It  was 
Miss  LaSan,  the  professional  singer  ; 
and  the  moonlight,  though  it  added  to 
her  somewhat  peculiar  beauty,  made 
her  look  still  more  delicate,  tired,  and 
pale. 

Colonel  Grey  soon  understood  that 
they  were  coming  back  from  the  even¬ 
ing  concert,  for  the  curate  gently  re¬ 
proached  him  for  not  being  there.  He 
then  introduced  him  to  Miss  Laffan 
and  to  Mrs.  O’Connor — the  old  friend, 
it  seemed,  with  whom  she  was  staying. 
Mrs.  O’Connor,  who  was  a  little  lame, 
and  a  good  deal  exhausted,  had  already 
taken  the  curate’s  arm.  The  friendly 
young  fellow  told  her  she  ought  not  to 
have  come  to  the  concert ;  he  would 
have  brought  Miss  LaSan  home  all 
right,  he  said. 

“  Ah,  now,”  said  Mrs.  O’Connor, 
cheerfully  ;  “  was  I  going  to  miss  a 
song  of  Nelly’s?  She  just  sings  the 
heart  out  of  me.  As  to  your  village 
people,  I’ve  no  patience  with  them. 
They  care  as  much,  or  more,  for  your 
ugly  men’s  songs,  and  go  on  encoring 
them  till  my  head’s  in  ruins.  Are  you 
musical.  Colonel  Grey  ?” 

“  No  ;  but  I  quite  agree  with  you,” 
he  said. 

He  liked  the  little  lady,  with  her 
hearty  brogue,  and  for  a  few  yards  he 
walked  on  with  them,  talking  chiefly 
to  her,  till  she  and  the  curate  grad¬ 
ually  dropped  behind,  and  he  found 
himself  and  Miss  Laffan  left  together. 

“  So  you  are  not  musical  ?”  she  said 
to  him,  just  as  he  was  wishing  for 
something  impossible,  tliat  he  might 
be  allowed  to  walk  beside  her  and  say 
nothing. 

“  No,  I’m  afraid  not.  At  least” — 
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as  she  seemed  to  hear  this  doubtfully 
— “  I  don’t  like  music  generally.  I 
am  impatient  of  it.  I  have  no  ear,  I 
think,  and  certainly  no  voice.” 

“  But  you  know  wrong  notes  ?” 

‘‘  Well,  yes — I’m  not  sure.  Gener¬ 
ally  music  bothers  me  ;  it  seems  noth¬ 
ing  but  noise.” 

”  Then  you  never  go  to  a  concert, 
or  listen  to  a  band  ?” 

“  A  band  ?  Well,  I  like  a  good 
march,  or  a  waltz,  or  something  swing¬ 
ing.  A  concert  does  bore  me,  as  a 
rule  ;  but  I  went  to  the  one  this  after¬ 
noon.” 

‘‘  Yes  ;  how  sad,  and  how  kind  of 
you  !  But  you  came  out  before  the 
end.” 

‘‘How  did  you  know?  I  hope  it 
was  not  a  rude  thing  to  do.  I  hope 
you  didn’t  think — ” 

‘‘  I  knew  because  I  saw  you  go  ;  be¬ 
sides,  Mr.  Tempest  mentioned  it  just 
now.  Oh,  no  ;  I  thought  nothing — 
except  that  I  rather  envied  you.” 

He  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two, 
as  they  walked  side  by. side.  The  at¬ 
traction  was  deepening  ;  her  manner, 
gentle  yet  lively,  was  all  that  he  thought 
perfect  in  a  woman  ;  her  voice  had  still 
the  peculiar  sweetness  that  had  charmed 
him  when  she  sang  ;  and  she  was  sad. 
He  had  never  before  known  or  guessed 
the  fascination  of  sadness. 

“  There  are  things  in  music,  you 
know,”  he  said,  “  that  give  me  more 
pleasure  than — well,  I  can’t  put  it  into 
words,  but  you  understand  howitfeels. 
It’s  not  exactly  all  pleasure,  either — a 
kind  of  mixture,  which  is  stronger 
than  anything.  Do  you  know  what  I 
mean  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  suppose  so,”  she  said  very 
quietly.  ‘‘ What  are  the  things  ?  Will 
you  tell  me  one  or  two  of  them  ?” 

‘‘  I  can’t  think  of  more  than  one  or 
two.  Well,  Chopin’s  il/arcAe  Fumhre. 
The  crying  out  in  that — how  awful  — 
the  rebellion — and  the  consolation  still 
sadder,  and  all  no  use.  I  think  the 
man  must  have  been  inspired.  I  could 
hear  that  c\ery  day.  Then  there  are 
bits  of  Wagner  ;  a  bit  out  of  Lohen- 
griiiy  and  out  of  Tannhauser.  Per¬ 
haps  those  are  the  things  1  seem  to 
know  best.  I  heard  them  all  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  they  never  leave  one,  some¬ 
how.  Ordinary  music  does  not  follow 
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one  about  in  that  way,  or  if  a  tiresome 
tune  sometimes  does,  one  hates  it.” 

“  And  you  call  yourself  unmusical  !” 
she  said  ;  be  felt,  more  than  saw,  that 
she  was  smiling. 

“  Yes,  I  think  I  must  be,”  he  an¬ 
swered  her.  ”  But  these  exceptions 
come  in  everything.  It’s  something 
beyond  the  music,  deeper  than  the 
mere  sound.  Just  as  a  picture  may 
strike  you,  without  your  knowing  any¬ 
thing  about  painting.  Something 
comes  out  suddenly  and  touches  some¬ 
thing  in  you.  And  now,  you  see,  you 
have  made  me  talk  about  all  this,  and 
it  gives  me  courage  to  say— about  your 
songs — I  agree  with  your  friend.  In 
fact,  no  one  who  had  ever  heard  you 
sing  could  forget  it.” 

“  You  are  very  kind,”  she  said,  so 
sadly  that  he  wondered.  ‘‘  But  do 
you  know,  I’m  afraid  that  shows  that 
you  are  not  a  very  great  critic  after 
all.  My  voice  is  nearly  gone.  A  few 
years  ago  I  used  to  sing  at  concerts  in 
London,  but  nobody  will  have  me  now. 
I  can’t  fill  a  room  now.  I  expected 
too  much  from  my  voice  at  first,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  and  now  it  has  its  revenge.  I 
can  give  lessons,  but  as  for  singing — 
that  will  never  be  again.” 

“  So  much  the  better,”  was  on  her 
companion’s  lips  ;  but  he  did  not  say 
it.  “  Giving  lessons  must  be  a  horrid 
bore,”  he  said,  and  then  felt  a  little 
angry  with  himself. 

”  It  tires  one  mentally,”  she  an¬ 
swered.  “  But  people  must  learn— 
and  after  all,  that’s  fortunate.  This 
way,  please.  Mrs.  O’Connor  lives  in 
the  lane.  Shall  we  wait  for  the 
others  ?” 

The  lane,  which  turned  off  along  a 
higher  level  of  hill,  was  shadowed  by 
trees  and  walls ;  no  golden  sea  of 
moonlight  there.  They  stood  still  for 
a  few  minutes,  waiting  for  their  slower 
companions. 

”  Do  you  know  Monks  Morgan 
well?”  Colonel  Grey  asked,  simply  be¬ 
cause  he  felt  that  he  must  not  stand 
looking  at  her  in  silence. 

”  Yes,”  she  said,  “  very  well.  For 
several  years  I  have  been  with  Mrs. 
O’Connor  for  a  week  or  two  in  the 
summer.  She  is  so  kind  to  me.  But 
sometimes  she  does  very  wrong  things. 
For  instance,  yesterday  she  walked 


down  to  the  station  to  meet  me  in  the 
hot  sun.  There  was  nothing  to  drive 
in,  so  we  had  to  walk  up,  and  she  was 
so  tired.” 

“  I  saw  you,”  he  said,  remembering 
those  two  weary  women’s  figures.  ”  If 
I  had  only  known  !  You  saw  me  in 
Miss  Grey’^s  carriage,  I  dare  say.” 

“  Yes,”  she  answered.  “Mrs.  O’Con¬ 
nor  thought  it  must  be  you.” 

”  And  a  miserably  selfish  sort  of  me 
she  must  have  thought.  Didn’t  she 
say  so  ?” 

“  Oh  no  !  We  have  both  lived  too 
long  to  expect  to  meet  Don  Quixotes 
at  every  turn,”  she  said,  laughing. 

“  Commonly  civil  people.  I’m  afraid 
you  mean.” 

Mrs.  O’Connor  and  the  curate  now 
joined  him.  Her  gay  Irish  chatter 
seemed  to  give  other  people  leave  to  be 
silent,  and  Colonel  Grey  walked  me¬ 
chanically  up  the  dark  lane.  “  When 
shall  I  see  her  again  ?  I  wonder  if  I 
may  call  !”  were  the  thoughts  that 
filled  his  mind.  But  he  said  nothing 
of  this,  and  only  wished  her  good¬ 
night  in  the  quietest  way,  touching  her 
hand  almost  timidly  for  the  first  time. 
Mrs.  O’Connor’s  cottage  and  garden 
seemed  like  a  little  enchanted  place, 
with  a  romantic,  luxuriant  growth  of 
trees  about  it,  shadowy  roofs  and  arch¬ 
ways  in  the  background.  Flights  of 
mysterious  steps  seemed  to  lead  through 
thickets  of  roses,  whose  sweetness  filled 
the  air.  Colonel  Grey  and  Mr.  Tem¬ 
pest  turned  back  from  the  garden  gate, 
with  hardly  a  glimpse  of  this  para¬ 
dise,  while  a  small  but  cheerful  light 
streamed  out  from  the  front  door. 

On  the  way  back  the  curate  talked 
incessantly,  and  Colonel  Grey  allowed 
himself  to  listen.  Mrs.  O’Connor  was 
at  first  the  theme  ;  her  extreme  pov¬ 
erty,  her  goodness  and  generosity. 
This  was  not  quite  so  interesting,  and 
the  listener  found  himself  repeating  in 
thought,  with  incredulous  marvelling, 
all  that  he  had  found  himself  saying  to 
Miss  Laffan  not  many  minutes  before. 
He  could  never  remember  laying  bare 
his  thoughts,  ideas,  fancies,  instincts, 
about  music  or  anything  else,  to  any 
other  human  being.  They  were  dumb 
things ;  he  was  hardly  himself  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them.  It  was  most 
strange  how  the  fact  of  her  presence 
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had  seemed  to  draw  his  real  self  out  of 
hiding — that  self  of  inner  fancies  which 
sometimes  remains  unexpressed  through 
a  whole  long  life.  Then  vonng  Tem¬ 
pest  begun  talking  about  Her,  and  the 
Colonel  forgot  himself.  He  heard  her 
whole  history,  with  which  the  curate 
was  well  acquainted — her  early  suc¬ 
cesses,  her  later  failures,  her  struggles 
with  poverty,  disappointment  and  ill¬ 
ness,  the  seeming  hopelessness  of  her 
future,  for  an  ever-increasing  delicacy 
made  it  impossible  to  depend  on  even 
the  weary  work  of  teaching. 

“  And  yet  she  is  alwa;|s  bright  and 
brave  and  unseldsh,”  said  the  young 
man  ;  “  and  good  through  everything.” 

They  had  reached  Colonel  Grey’s 
gate.  He  grunled  “  Good-night”  rath¬ 
er  shortly,  and  disappeared  at  once 
into  the  daik  shadow  of  his  garden. 
He  could  have  ciied  out  at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  one  may  imagine,  with  a  certain 
poet : 

“  Que  m’importe  que  tu  sols  sage  ! 
iSois  belle  et  sols  triste.  ...” 

Chapter  IV'. 

Mrs.  O’Cokhor’s  enchanted  gai’den 
had  a  very  different  aspect  in  the  light 
of  day.  Colonel  Grey  could  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  his  eyes  when  he  found  himself 
dragged  up  her  lane  by  an  invisible 
power  early  in  the  next  afternoon. 
These  were  certainly  the  back  streets 
of  Monks  Morgan  ;  shabby  cottages, 
with  untidy  palings  and  heaps  of  rub¬ 
bish,  straggled  over  the  slope  ;  cocks 
and  hens  had  the  road  to  themselves, 
pecking  about  without  fear  of  disturb¬ 
ance.  Then,  a  few  yjirds  beyond,  came 
the  rustic  gate  with  a  silver  birch  lean¬ 
ing  over  it,  melancholy  enough  by  day. 
The  hedge  was  undipped  and  wild  ; 
the  grass  within  was  long  and  untidy  ; 
the  paths  were  covered  with  weeds. 
Boses  there  were  in  plenty ;  large 
bushes  on  the  lawn,  where  many  were 
dying  and  falling,  lying  in  pink  and 
white  heaps  on  the  grass.  The  little 
red-brick  cottage  too,  dark  and  dismal 
with  its  small  windows,  was  overgrown 
with  roses.  A  dull  and  cloudy  sky 
added  sadness  to  neglect,  and  made 
even  color  and  scent  oppressive. 

As  Colonel  Grey  lingered  a  moment 
outside  the  gate,  hardly  able  to  make 
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up  his  mind  to  go  in — for  the  cords 
which  had  dragged  him  so  far  seemed 
to  have  relaxed  suddenly — the  odd  lit¬ 
tle  figure  of  Mrs.  O’Connor  appeared 
on  the  lawn.  She  was  pulling  roses 
from  a  bush  ;  great  sprays,  half  of  the 
over-blown  flowers  falling  as  she  tugged 
at  them.  She  had  nothing  on  her 
head  but  a  rather  untidy  shock  of  gray 
hair,  and  her  short  black  gown  was  of 
the  shabbiest.  Her  face  looked  oddly 
red  and  swelled,  and  she  sobbed  sev¬ 
eral  times,  quite  loudly,  as  she  strug¬ 
gled  with  the  rose-bush. 

At  first  Colonel  Grey  thought  that 
this  must  bo  his  fancy  ;  but  in  another 
moment  he  felt  terribly  frightened. 
Mrs.  O’Connor  alone  here,  crying — her 
visitor  must  be  ill.  Something  must 
have  happened.  It  was  so  absolutely 
necessary  to  know  what  had  happened, 
that  he  immediately  opened  the  gate 
and  went  in.  The  little  Irishwoman 
glanced  quickly  round,  and  came  for¬ 
ward  to  meet  him  across  the  long  grass. 

“  Ah,  it’s  you  then.  Colonel  Grey, 
is  it?  I’m  glad  to  see  you,”  she  said. 
“  I  had  scarcely  a  chance  of  talking  to 
you  last  night ;  and  your  cousin,  dear 
Miss  Philippa  Grey,  was  oue  of  my 
kindest  friends.  It’s  kind  of  you  to 
call,  and  I  hope  1  shall  see  you  often. 
Come  in,  won’t  you?” 

“  How  is  Miss  Lallan  to-day  ?  Not 
too  tired,  I  hope,”  the  Colonel  said 
nervously,  as  he  followed  her  toward 
the  house. 

Mrs.  O’Connor’s  face  wrinkled  up, 
and  she  swallowed  another  sob. 

“  There  is  nothing  the  matter,  is 
there  ?”— biting  his  lips  with  extreme 
impatience.  “  What  distresses  you  ? 
Is  she  ill  ?  Pray  tell  me  !” 

He  spoke  now  almost  with  authority, 
forgetting,  or  not  caring,  how  odd  she 
might  think  this  anxious  interest  in 
her  friend.  And,  indeed,  she  did  ap¬ 
pear  to  think  it  odd.  Instead  of  cry¬ 
ing,  she  began  to  smile,  and  her  bright 
blue  eyes  twinkled  as  she  looked  at 
him. 

“  No,  Colonel  ;  she’s  not  ill.  Tired, 
I  needn’t  tell  you.  But  I’m  in  a  rage. 
We’ve  quarrelled,  that’s  the  truth,  and 
she’s  going  back  to  London  this  very 
afternoon.” 

Colonel  Grey  looked  her  straight  in 
the  face. 
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“  Nonsense  !”  he  said. 

“  Well,  now,  jou  won’t  be  fair — men 
never  are — and  of  course  j^ou’ll  take 
her  part.  You  know  she  can’t  sing 
much  in  public  now — and  the  teaching 
is  killing  her.  Well,  this  morning  she 
got  a  letter  liom  one  of  these  new  mu¬ 
sic  colleges— one  in  the  East  End — 
ollering  her  an  appointment.  Poor 
pay,  or  I  wouldn’t  say  so  much  ;  real 
liard  work,  and  a  rough  set  of  pupils. 
She  would  have  to  live  near  it,  down 
in  those  parts.  She’s  far  too  delicate 
— in  short,  the  idea’s  an  abomination,” 
said  the  little  woman  furiously.  “  They 
must  have  an  interview  to-morrow 
morning.  She’ll  sing  to  them,  and 
they’ll  be  enchanted,  if  there’s  an  ear 
among  the  lot  of  them.” 

“  Hut  why  does  she  think  of  it  at 
all?” 

“  Ah,  there  now,  you  have  more 
sense  than  I  expected.  Because  it’s 
this  private  teaching  she  can’t  bear. 
She  says  anything  would  be  better  than 
that.  To  be  sure,  1  believe  it.  But 
it’s  the  choice  between  a  slow  death 
and  a  quick  one,  for  upon  my  honor  I 
believe  this  East-End  work  will  kill 
her  in  six  months.  So  1  just  laid  it 
before  her.  I  asked  her  to  stay  with 
me  for  a  year — or  longer,  if  she  would  ; 
I  have  no  children,  but  I  should  man¬ 
age  to  keep  my  child  if  1  hud  one,  and 
I’d  manage  to  keep  her.  A  year  in  this 
splendid,  glorious  air  might  make  all 
the  difference.  However,  she  wouldn’t 
listen,  and  1  must  confess  that  1  was 
angry  with  her,  and  said  some  sharp 
things,  I  dare  say.  1  said  I  supposed 
she  thought  me  too  poor,  and  the  house 
too  shabby  for  her  to  live  in,  and  more 
mean  things  which  1  won’t  repeat.  At 
lastl  was  so  disagreeable  that  she  went 
off  into  the  back  garden,  or  I  don’t 
know  where.  So,”  Mrs.  O’Connor 
ended  with  a  sigh,  “  I  was  just  gather¬ 
ing  a  rose  to  make  up  with,  because 
she’ll  be  starting  in  half-an-hour.  But 
the  roses  are  all  tumbling  to  pieces, 
you  see,  like  me  and  the  rest  of  it.” 

“  And  this  thing  has  to  be  decided 
to-morrow  ?”  said  Colonel  Grev. 

“  Yes.  Think  what  hundreds  of 
applications  there  are.  She  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  committee  by  some  mu¬ 
sician  she  knows — bad  luck  to  him. 
Well,  Colonel  Grey,  I’m  not  behaving 


hospitably,  letting  you  stand  here  at 
the  door.  Come  in.” 

“  Thanks.  I  won’t  stay  now,”  said 
the  Colonel.  He  shook  bands  in  a 
great  hurry,  making  Mrs.  O’Connor 
look  astonished,  as  well  as  distracted, 
and  strode  across  the  grass  to  the  gate. 
There,  as  he  pulled  at  the  troublesome 
latch,  he  glanced  round,  and  was  aware 
that  she  was  standing  still,  looking 
aftir  him.  With  a  sudden  and  des¬ 
perate  resolution  he  went  back  to  her. 
“Mrs.  O’Connor,”  he  began,  “you 
will  think  me  a  madman  ;  but  you 
know  best  what  your  friend  is,  so  per¬ 
haps  you  won’t  wonder.  It  sounds 
like  madness,  I  know,  but  it’s  the  best 
sense  in  the  world,  really,  and  if  you 
will  be  on  my  side  and  say  you  think 
so — since  I  saw  Miss  Laflan  yesterday, 
and  heard  her  sing,  I  have  made  up 
my  mind,  quite  positively,  that  I  will 
never  marry  any  other  woman.” 

“  My  dear  Colonel  !”  cried  Mrs. 
O’Connor,  turning  as  red  as  a  rose. 
“  But,  Lord  bless  me — you  have  hardly 
spoken  to  each  other  !” 

“  Last  night — you  forget ;  that  was 
quite  enough  for  me.  Not  for  her,  I 
dare  say  ;  that’s  the  danger.  But  wo 
might  persuade  her  to  think  about  it 
— just  to  think  about  it — and  to  refuse 
this  East-End  thing.  Of  course  I’m 
old,  and  stupid,  and  not  musical,  but 
I  would  make  her  happy.  Don’t  you 
think  I  could  ?  What  do  you  say  ?” 

“  Say  !”  repeated  Mrs.  O’Connor. 
“  Say  !  Good  heavens,  how  can  I 
know  what  to  say  ?  We  all  know  what 
the  world  would  say — that  you  are 
doing  a  most  terribly  foolish  thing, 
and  that  she  is  the  luckiest  woman  on 
earth.  But  I  don’t  promise  you  that 
she  will  think  so.” 

“  No,  of  course  not.  But  be  my 
friend.  Tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do.” 

“  In  your  own  interest,”  said  the 
little  woman,  shaking  her  head,  “  you 
ought  to  go  away  this  moment  and  for¬ 
get  all  about  her.” 

“  You  know  you  don’t  really  think 
that,  because  you  know  wbat  she  is,” 
he  said  earnestly. 

“  Well  !”  Mrs.  O’Connor  started 
off  almost  running  along  the  path. 
Then  she  stopped  and  came  back  again. 
“  What  can  I  say?  You  will  do  it, 
whether  I  advise  it  or  not.  Go  through 
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that  archway,  and  up  into  the  kitchen 
garden.  I  won’t  tell  her  you  are  com¬ 
ing  ;  she  doesn’t  deserve  it,  after  her 
behavior  to  me.  Take  this  rose — tell 
her  I  sent  it — and  say  to  her  what  you 
have  said  to  me.” 

The  proftssional  singer,  poor,  tired, 
ill,  with  no  alternative  in  life  but  a 
hopeless  struggle  with  killing  work,  or 
dependence  on  a  friend  nearly  as  poor 
as  herself  —  Helen  Lafifan,  the  idea  of 
vvhom  had  been  so  little  attractive  to 
Colonel  Grey,  that  the  curate’s  nien- 
tion  of  “  a  professional”  had  very 
nearly  kept  him  away  from  the  concert 
where  she  wjis  to  sing — this  young 
woman,  old  in  experience  and  care, 
had  wandered  away  up  the  garden,  out 
of  hearing  of  her  friend’s  angry  words, 
and  was  standing  at  the  far  end  of  the 
path,  where  a  low  stone  wall  divided 
untidy  patches  of  vegetables  from  the 
wild  open  hill-side.  On  a  bright  day 
this  overgrown  garden  might  have  been 
picturesque  ;  under  gray  clouds,  it  was 
only  overgrown — a  mass  of  greeneiy, 
only  varied  by  the  loaded  fruit-bushes, 
and  the  gray  boughs  of  old  apple-trees 
that  leaned  over  the  path.  Up  this 
path  Colonel  Grey  came  striding,  in  a 
state  of  nervous  desperation  :  no  for¬ 
lorn  hope  had  ever  wanted  half  so 
much  courage.  At  the  turn  where  he 
caught  sight  of  her,  he  stopped  short. 
The  path  was  soft,  and  she  had  not 
heard  him  coming ;  she  stood  with 
both  hands  on  the  wall,  looking  out 
southward.  She  was  paler  than  yes¬ 
terday,  and  her  eyelids  heavier.  Be¬ 
yond  her  stretched  the  broad  green 
elope,  clustered  over  with  bracken,  and 
here  and  there  a  furze-bush  shining 
with  knots  of  gold  ;  just  above,  a  few 
sheep  were  feeding.  As  one  thinks  of 
some  small  absurdity  in  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  moments  of  life.  Colonel  Grey 
thought  how  very  low  the  wall  was, 
and  how  easily  the  slender  legs  of  the 
sheep  might  jump  over  it  into  Mrs. 
O’Connor's  garden.  Then  he  walked 
on,  and  Miss  Laffan,  hearing  him  now, 
and  turning  her  head,  met  his  eyes 
with  amazement  in  her  own. 

“  So  you  are  going  away  ?”  jhe  said, 
as  he  came  up  to  her. 

His  voice  and  manner -were  very 
quiet  and  gentle,  but  with  something 
curiously  intime,  and  without  any  ac- 
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cent  of  strangeness.  He  had  forgotten 
to  greet  her  in  any  conventional  way  ; 
they  might  have  been  old  and  dear 
friends,  instead  of  being  hardly  ac¬ 
quainted. 

Helen  Laffan  smiled. 

“  Yes,  I  am  going  away,”  she  said. 
“  I’m  sorry  ;  it  is  nice  being  here — but 
it  can’t  be  helped.  Mrs.  O’Connor 
has  been  talking  to  you  ?” 

“  Yes  ;  at  least,  I  have  been  talking 
to  her,”  said  Colonel  Grey.  “  You — 
you  are  bent  on  breaking  "her  heart,  it 
seems.” 

It  was  a  weak  attempt  to  speak  light¬ 
ly  ;  his  voice  trembled.  She  gave  him 
one  curious  glance,  and  flushed  up  sud¬ 
denly,  looking  down  at  the  mossy  wall. 
But  she  tried  to  answer  him  in  the 
same  tone. 

“  Hearts  are  not  so  easily  broken  ; 
and  there  are  things  that  must  be.” 

“  I  don’t  think  you  have  much  idea 
of  your  power,”  said  Colonel  Grey. 

Don’t  be  angry’ — don’t  be  offended — 
but  people  with  a  charm  like  yours  can 
break  other  people’s  heUrts  very  easily. 
If  you  can’t  forgive  me,  remember  that 
you  have  driven  me  into  a  corner  by 
this  plan  of  going  away.  I  don’t  ask 
you  to  say  or  do  anything  suddenly  ;  I 
only  want  to  tell  you  something,  and 
to  ask  one  small  favor.” 

She  looked  up  for  a  moment,  with 
the  slightest  frown,  and  a  deep  wonder 
in  her  eyes. 

“  May  I  speak  ?”  said  Colonel  Grey. 

“  You  puzzle  me  extremely,”  she 
said,  after  a  moment ;  “  but  of  course 
you  may  speak.” 

‘‘  I’ll  ask  my  favor  first,”  he  said, 
“  and  then  tell  you  the  reason.  I  want 
you  to  refuse  this — these  college  people 
— and  to  stay  here  for  the  present,  as 
you  intended,  without  binding  your¬ 
self  to  anything  of  the  kind.  Don’t 
say  No  ;  please  let  me  finish.  Because 
I  want  you,  if  you  can,  to  do  me  the 
great  honor  of  being  my  wife.  Don’t 
misunderstand  mo  ;  I  don’t  ask  for  an 
answer  now.  It  must  sound  to  you 
preposterous,  and  awful  presumption  ; 
but  think  about  it.  Stay  here,  and  let 
me  see  you  sometimes,  and  think  about 
it.  Tell  me  some  day,  when  you  know 
me  better — and  forgive  me.” 

When  he  had  done  speaking  there 
was  a  dead  silence ;  the  only  sound 
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was  the  contented  nibbling  of  the  sheep 
beyond  the  wall.  Miss  Laffan  stood 
immovable.  While  he  spoke  she  had 
turned  red,  and  pale,  and  red  again  ; 
and  now  the  effect  of  face  and  figure 
was  profoundly  sad,  as  she  leaned  a  lit¬ 
tle,  with  lowered  eyes,  upon  the  stones. 
He  watched  her  silently  and  patiently 
for  what  seemed  a  long,  long  time,  his 
heart  beating  as  if  it  would  win  the 
battle  for  itself  by  sheer  hard  work. 
Presently  a  tear  swelled  under  her  eye¬ 
lids  and  ran  suddenly  down. 

“  My  dear,”  he  said,  under  his 
breath,  “  is  it  my  fault  that  I  love 
you  ?  If  we  had  known  each  other  for 
a  year,  there  would  be  nothing  differ¬ 
ent.  My  happiness — I  am  as  lonely  as 
you  are — have  a  little  pity.” 

Still  silence,  but  another  tear  ran 
down.  Presently,  still  without  a  word, 
Helen  put  out  her  hand  to  him.  He 
took  it,  and  kissed  it,  and  did^not  let 
it  go. 

The  gray  afternoon  wore  on  ;  the 
London  train  had  long  ago  stopped  at 
the  station,  taken  up  its  passengers, 
and  puffed  away  again.  Mrs.  O’Con¬ 
nor  had  wandered  up  and  down  her 
front  garden,  sometimes  walking  fast, 
sometimes  slow,  like  a  wild  animal  in 
a  cage,  till  her  patience  was  utterly  ex¬ 
hausted.  At  last,  when  nearly  two 
hours  had  gone  by,  and  she  could  really 
bear  the  suspense  and  the  solitude  no 
longer,  she  determined  to  go  and  look 
for  those  two  ;  for  the  length  of  time 
seemed  to  her  quite  mysterious.  From 
what  she  knew  of  them  both,  she 
thought  that  one  would  not  soon  be 
conquered,  and  that  the  other  could 
never  find  eloquence  to  last  so  long. 

But  she  lost  all  respect  for  her  own 
judgment  when,  turning  the  corner. 


she  met  them  instantly  face  to  face. 
Helen  snatched  herself  from  her  lover 
and  fled,  leaving  him  to  confront  her 
friend. 

”  Thank  you  for  your  good  advice,” 
he  said  to  Mrs.  O’Connor. 

“  And  my  rose,  if  you  please  !  What 
became  of  that  ?” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know.  I’m  afraid  I 
dropped  it.  I’ll  go  and  look  for  it,” 
said  Colonel  Grey  ;  and  he  ran  back 
up  the  garden  like  a  boy. 

All  this  was,  at  first,  to  Monks  Mor¬ 
gan,  a  matter  of  more  astonishment 
than  pleasure.  But  Helen  Laffan  had 
always  been  popular  there  ;  and  though 
the  new  squire  seemed  almost  too  great 
a  prize  for  her  to  run  away  with,  they 
could  not  long  grudge  her  the  wonder¬ 
ful  change  in  her  life  and  fortunes. 
As  for  Colonel  Grey,  he  was  a  hero  of 
romance  ;  and  the  strangest  thing  was, 
that  no  one  who  had  ever  known  him 
would  believe  the  story.  Of  course 
people  said  that  the  whole  thing  was 
Mrs.  O’Connor’s  doing — “  that  little 
scheming  Irishwoman,”  they  called 
her — and  they  were  really  rather  angry 
with  her,  till  she  laughed  and  chattered 
herself  into  favor  again. 

“  Don’t  tell  me,”  said  the  old  lawyer. 
“  Concert  !  nonsense  !  a  perfect  strang¬ 
er  !  Next  day  !  stuff  !  tell  that  to  the 
marines  !  Colonel  Grey  is  not  such  a 
fool.  He  had  known  her  before. 
Why,  he  hinted  to  me  that  very  even¬ 
ing  that  he  was  going  to  be  married. 
Now,  could  any  man  in  his  senses — a 
man  of  that  age,  too — hear  a  woman 
sing  at  a  concert,  bo  engaged  to  her 
the  next  day,  and  marry  her  in  a 
month  ?  Absurd  !  Preposterous  ! — 
Temple  Bar. 


DR.  PUSEY  AND  THE  OXFORD  xMOVEMENT.* 


The  eompletion  of  the  Life  of  Dr. 
Pusey,  of  which  the  fourth  volume  has 
just  been  published  by  Messrs.  Long¬ 
mans,  affords  us  an  opportunity  of  say¬ 
ing  a  few  words  on  that  remarkable 
movement  in  the  English  Church 


*  Life  of  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey,  D.D. 
Four  vols.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co.,  Ib97. 


which,  originating  with  Keble  and 
Newman,  came  ere  long  to  be  more  in¬ 
timately  associated  with  the  name  of 
Pusey.  Dr.  Liddon  did  not  live  to 
finish  the  biography,  and  the  last  vol¬ 
ume  has  been  compiled  from  the  mate¬ 
rials  which  he  left  behind  him,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  0.  Johnston,  Principal  of  Cud- 
desdon  Theological  College  ;  the  Rev. 
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Robert  J.  Wilson,  D.D.,  late  Warden 
of  Keble  College  ;  and  the  Rev.  W.  C. 
E.  Newbolt,  Canon  of  St.  Paul’s.  But 
the  work  loses  little  or  nothing  of  its 
interest  by  ttie  change  of  hands. 

Just  three-quarters  of  a  century  have 
now  elapsed  since  Dr.  Pusey  was  elect¬ 
ed  to  a  fellowship  at  Oriel  College,  and 
there  formed  that  intimacy  with  John 
Henry  Newman  which  was  destined  to 
bear  such  memorable  fruit.  To  be  a 
member  of  the  Oriel  Common-room  at 
that  time,  says  Dr.  Lid  don,  “  was  an 
education  in  itself.”  Y^et  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  any  of  the  excep¬ 
tionally  able  men  by  whom  the  newly 
elected  Fellow  found  himself  surround¬ 
ed,  had  the  slightest  prevision  of  the 
great  changes  both  in  Church  and 
(State  of  which  England  was  then  upon 
the  brink.  The  more  popular  Toryism 
of  the  eighteenth  century  had  hardened 
under  the  influence  of  the  French  Rev¬ 
olution  into  the  rigid  Conservatism  of 
the  Regency  and  George  IV.  But  it 
was  the  creed  of  the  great  majority. 
No  appeal  to  the  people  ever  made  any 
material  impression  on  it,  and,  in  the 
year  1823,  with  Peel,  Canning,  and 
Wellington  for  its  leaders,  it  may  well 
have  seeemed  impregnable.  Not  that 
the  traditions  of  its  earlier  and  better 
days  were  entirely  lost.  Both  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  and  the  commercial  policy 
which  we  associate  with  the  name  of 
Mr.  Pitt  had  their  representatives  in 
the  Cabinet.  But  the  great  bulk  of 
the  English  middle  classes  troubled 
themselves  about  neither.  They  re¬ 
posed  securely  under  the  shadow  of 
that  powerful  and  strongly  organized 
connection  which  had  ruled  the  coun¬ 
try  for  forty  years,  had  covered  us  with 
glory  abroad,  and  had  saved  us  from 
anarchy  at  home.  Such  at  least  was 
the  light  in  which  Lord  Liverpool’s 
Government  presented  itself  to  an  im¬ 
mense  majority  of  Englishmen.  And 
though  by  an  extraordinary  coinci¬ 
dence  both  Newman  and  Pusey  began 
life  as  Liberals,  the  theory  was  little 
more  than  nominal  with  either  of  them, 
and  melted  away  before  the  facts  with 
which  they  were  soon  to  be  confronted. 
But  we  are  speaking  rather  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  signs  on  the  surface  of  so¬ 
ciety  that  its  smoothness  was  so  soon 


to  be  disturbed.  And  as  with  the 
State,  so  with  the  Church, 

“  There  was  no  breeze  upon  the  fern, 

No  ripple  on  Ihe  lake.” 

And  yet,  to  ourselves  looking  back 
upon  that  period  and  seeing  it  in  its 
connection  with  the  past,  it  would 
seem  that  seventy  years  ago  another  of 
those  religious  movements  by  which 
the  Church  of  England  has  been  swayed 
at  intervals  ever  since  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century  was  nearly 
due.  According  to  the  view  presented 
to  us  in  these  volumes,  the  first  Re¬ 
formers  thought  only  of  escaping  from 
the  Pope  and  Popery,  and  in  doing  so 
ran  into  extremes  which  threatened 
for  a  time  to  destroy  not  only  what 
was  Roman  in  the  Church  of  England, 
but  w'hat  was  Catholic  as  well.  Then 
in  the  following  century  came  the  re¬ 
action  against  this  extreme.  The  Caro¬ 
line  divines,  according  to  the  High 
Church  theory,  redressed  the  balance 
and  completed  the  Reformation  which 
their  predecessors  had' left  unfinished. 
They  accepted  what  the  Reformers  had 
done,  and  restored  what  they  had  neg¬ 
lected.  This  was  the  work  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century. 

Then  there  came  a  third  counter¬ 
movement.  After  the  Revolution  of 
1688  the  Church  of  England  assumed 
a  character  which  some  historians  have 
singled  out  for  special  praise,  and 
others  for  as  grave  censure.  “  The 
clergy,”  says  Mr.  Froude,  “  had  thor¬ 
oughly  learned  their  lesson.”  That  is 
to  say,  in  the  eyes  of  Keble  and  New¬ 
man,  they  had  laid  aside  all  spiritual 
earnestness,  were  satisfied  with  the 
mechanical  performance  of  their  du¬ 
ties,  which  they  gradually  made  as 
light  as  possible,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  all  the  pursuits  and  pleasures 
of  the  laity.  The  picture  of  the  Geor¬ 
gian  Church  has  been  far  loo  highly 
colored,  we  know ;  but  whatever  it 
was,  the  reality  was  enough  to  produce 
the  Wesleyan  reaction  out  of  which 
was  gradually  evolved  the  Evangelical 
or  Low  Church  party  among  the  clergy, 
who  were  for  carrying  matters  to  much 
the  same  length  as  the  sixteenth-cen¬ 
tury  Puritans.  Thus  the  work  of  the 
Caroline  Church  had  to  be  done  over 
again  ;  and  this  is  what  the  Anglican 
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revivalists  proposed  to  themselves. 
This,  then,  was  the  fourth  great  move¬ 
ment  toward  which,  before  the  death 
of  George  IV.,  events  Ijad  been  grad¬ 
ually  tending. 

The  majority  of  the  English  clergy 
still  retained  the  character  which  they 
had  acquired  a  hundred  years  before, 
and  to  know  what  that  was  we  have 
only  to  turn  to  the  novels  of  Fielding 
and  Goldsmith,  of  George  Eliot  and 
Miss  Austen.  But  still,  as  in  politics, 
old  traditions  lingered.  What  New¬ 
man  calls  “  the  ancient  religion”  had 
not  entirely  died  out.  The  torch  had 
been  handed  down  by  Jones  of  Nay- 
land,  by  Dr.  Sikes  of  Guilsborough, 
whom  Dr.  Pusey  always  regarded  as 
the  precursor  of  the  Oxford  movement, 
and  by  a  few  others  who  survive,  says 
Canon  Liddon,  “  to  teach  a  generation 
of  Latitudinarians  and  Methodists  how 
the  great  men  of  the  Caroline  age  in 
the  Church  of  England  had  believed 
and  lived  and  died”  (vol.  i.  p.  256). 
Newman,  who  dedicated  his  “  Roman¬ 
ism  and  l^ipular  Protestantism”  to  Dr. 
Routh,  speaks  in  much  the  same  words 
of  him,  as  one  who  “  has  been  reserved 
to  report  to  a  forgetful  generation  what 
was  the  theology  of  their  fathers.” 

Keble  says  of  the  earlier  Tractarians, 
“  We  never  felt  ourselves  to  be  innova¬ 
tors.”  But  it  must  be  specially  re¬ 
membered  of  the  movement  of  1833 
that  it  was  not  merely  a  religious  pro¬ 
test  against  doctrinal  and  historical 
error,  but  that  it  was  meant  as  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  self-defence  on  behalf  of  the 
whole  Church.  What  it  might  have 
turned  to  in  the  absence  of  the  provo¬ 
cation  given  by  the  ecclesiastical  mea¬ 
sures  which  immediately  followed  the 
Reform  Bill  we  cannot  say.  But  it 
was  these  which  imparted  to  the  re¬ 
vival  the  form  which  it  actually  took. 
The  suppression  of  the  Irish  bishoprics, 
and  the  general  tone  adopted  toward 
the  Church  after  the  Reform  Bill  had 
made  the  Liberals  the  dominant  party 
in  the  State,  were  the  causes  which 
drew  together  Keble,  Newman,  and 
their  colleagues  in  defence  of  the  threat¬ 
ened  institution.  They  were  persuaded 
that  nothing  could  save  the  Church 
but  the  presentation  of  her  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  she  really  was,  with  all  the 
claims,  functions,  and  prerogatives  be¬ 


longing  to  her  in  virtue  of  her  un¬ 
broken  descent  from  the  ancient  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  of  this  country  fully  assert¬ 
ed  and  explained.  They  were  right. 
Through  a  period  of  conflict,  confu¬ 
sion,  and  danger  she  has  emerged 
stronger  than  ever — stronger  especially 
in  the  affections  of  the  working  classes  ; 
and  thus  a  prophecy  delivered  by  Dr. 
Sikes  in  1833— only  a  year  before  his 
death  —  was  almost  exactly  verified. 
Keble,  of  course,  was  from  the  first  a 
High  Church  Tory  of  the  old  stamp  ; 
but  Pusey,  whose  Liberal  sympathies 
seem  to  have  been  stronger  than  New¬ 
man’s,  was  not  so  much  alarmed  as 
they  were,  and  did  not  become  fully 
associated  with  them  till  1835.  In  the 
contest  at  Oxford  between  Sir  Robert 
Inglis  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  after  1829, 
Pusey  voted  for  Peel,  while  Newman 
supported  his  opponent. 

The  clergy  in  general,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  clergy  in  particular,  were  of  very 
various  types.  But  among  the  vicars 
and  rectors  who  hunted,  shot,  played 
whist,  and  went  to  balls  and  dinner¬ 
parties,  there  were  some  who  were 
scholars  and  readers,  and  many  who 
knew  enough  of  the  past  history  of  the 
Church  to  recognize  the  truth  of  the 
view  which  the  earlier  Tractarians  ad¬ 
vanced,  if  not  prepared  to  act  upon  it. 
But  for  this,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  movement  could  ever  have 
taken  root.  They  gradually  leavened 
the  mass.  Still  it  was  not  all  at  once, 
of  course,  that  the  meaning  of  the 
movement  penetrated  to  the  remoter 
country  villages.  It  was  not  for  seven 
or  eight  years  that  it  came  to  be  gen¬ 
erally  understood  and  talked  about. 
The  present  writer  can  remember,  some 
time  in  the  forties,  in  his  father’s 
house,  a  bachelor  parson  who  was  a 
sportsman,  a  famous  diner-out,  and  a 
welcome  guest  at  the  tables  of  all  the 
county  families,  sitting  in  an  armchair 
after  dinner,  sipping  his  port,  and 
twiddling  the  nut  crackers  in  his  hands, 
with  a  kind  of  lazy  satisfaction,  saying 
indolently,  when  the  Tractarians  were 
mentioned,  “  They’re  quite  right,  you 
know.”  Another,  too,  he  has  in  his 
e3'e  who  was  learned,  like  Dandie  Din- 
mont,  in  ”  that  which  appertaineth 
unto  flocks  and  herds,”  and  whose 
voice  was  loudest  in  the  hunting-field. 
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giving  in  his  adhesion  at  once  to  the 
new  school,  and  declaring  that  if  he 
had  to  begin  life  again,  he  should  lead 
it  according  to  their  principles.  The 
“  Christian  Year”  and  the  Waverley 
Novels  had  to  some  extent  prepared 
the  way  before  them — had  quickened 
Ihe  soil  for  the  reception  of  the  renas¬ 
cent  truth.  But  its  apostles,  for  many 
a  long  day,  had  an  uphill  battle  to 
fight  against  prejudice,  ignorance,  and 
malice,  before  which  it  is  no  wonder 
that  some  of  them  nearly  lost  heart. 

The  Pusey  family  was  one  of  great 
antiquity.  But  Pusey  was  not  de¬ 
scended  from  it  in  the  male  line.  Of 
this  the  last  representative.  Miss  Jane 
Allen  Pusey,  died  in  1789,  when  the 
estate  passed  to  the  Bouveries.  The 
Bouveries  were  a  Flemish  family  of 

food  blood,  one  of  whom  settled  in 
Ingland  in  1567.  He  and  his  descen¬ 
dants  took  to  business,  and  acquired 
great  wealth  as  Turkey  merchants. 
Sir  Jacob  Bouverie  was  member  for 
Salisbury  in  1741,  a  supporter  of  Wal¬ 
pole,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Viscount  Folkestone.  His  eldest  son 
became  Earl  of  Radnor  ;  his  youngest, 
who  took  the  name  of  Pusey  on  suc¬ 
ceeding  to  the  estate,  was  Dr.  Pusey’s 
father.  His  brother  Philip  married 
Lady  Emily  Herbert,  a  sister  of  the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon,  who  also  belonged 
to  the  Whig  party  ;  so  that  although 
Mr.  Pusey  himself  was  a  strong  Tory, 
his  son  was  early  surrounded  by  Lib¬ 
eral  influences,  of  which  the  traces 
were  long  visible.  His  mother  was 
Lady  Lucy  Sherard,  who  was  born  in 
1770  ;  and  when  she  taught  her  son 
Edward  the  Catechism,  she  taught  him 
the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  as 
she  had  learned  it  from  those  of  the 
eighteenth-century  clergy  who  still  pre¬ 
served  the  Catholic  tradition. 

Edward  Bouverie  was  born  at  Pusey 
House  in  Berkshire  on  the  22d  of  Au¬ 
gust,  1800,  and  brought  up  with  all 
the  tastes  and  habits  of  an  English 
country  gentleman’s  son.  “  Master 
Edward,”  said  the  gamekeeper,  “  be  a 
better  shot  than  Mr.  Philip  :  he  do 
take  more  pains  about  it.”  This  habit 
of  taking  pains  was  characteristic  of 
Pusey,  and  clung  to  him  through  life. 
Unfortunately  the  one  thing  which  did 
not  reap  the  benefit  of  it  was  his  Eng- 
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lish  style,  in  which  he  took  no  pains 
to  be  either  lucid  or  elegant.  At  Eton 
he  was  not  thought  an  active  boy. 
But  at  Oxford  he  found  it  possible  to 
hunt  three  days  a  week  without  neglect¬ 
ing  his  reading. 

He  went  up  to  Christchurch  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1819,  and  passed  his  final  exami¬ 
nation  in  May  term  1822.  He  obtained 
a  first  class  in  classics,  and  afterward 
the  Latin  essay  prize,  the  subject  being 
a  comparison  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  colonies.  But  before  he  had  be- 

fun  to  write  for  it  he  had  gained  his 
'ellowship  at  Oriel,  and  the  course  of 
his  future  life  was  practically  deter¬ 
mined.  He  was  destined  originally  for 
a  family  living,  and  had  he  not  been 
admitted  at  Oriel  and  thrown  into  the 
society  of  Newman,  the  history  of  the 
Church  might  have  been  difierent.  He 
was  now  fixed  at  Oxford,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Oriental 
languages.  He  paid  a  second  visit  to 
Germany  for  the  express  purpose  of 
placing  himself  under  the  best  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  scholars'  which  their  uni¬ 
versities  could  boast,  with  the  result 
that  when  he  had  only  just  completed 
his  twenty-eighth  year — that  is,  in  No¬ 
vember,  1828 — he  was  appointed  Re¬ 
gius  Professor  of  Hebrew. 

His  marriage  with  Miss  Barker,  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Raymond  Barker  of 
Fairford  Park,  in  Gloucestershire,  had 
taken  place  in  the  previous  June,  and 
for  the  next  six  or  seven  years  Pusey 
seems  to  have  led  the  usual  life  of  an 
Oxford  Don,  his  chief  interest  being 
now  centred  in  the  subject  of  German 
theology.  On  coming  into  residence 
at  Christchurch  in  1829,  the  newly 
married  couple  found  themselves  wel¬ 
comed  by  ‘‘a  cultivated  but  narrow 
social  circle,”  with  whom  they  ex¬ 
changed  dinner-parties  in  the  orthodox 
fashion.  At  this  time  they  kept  their 
carriage-and-pair,  in  which  Pusey,  who 
was  a  good  whip,  drove  his  wife  about 
the  neighboring  country,  and  returned 
the  visits  of  their  county  neighbors. 
In  spite  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Eman¬ 
cipation  Bill,  confidence  in  the  per¬ 
manent  stability  of  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington’s  Government  was  not  mate¬ 
rially  shaken.  The  prevailing  belief 
still  was  that  it  would  only,  terminate 
with  his  life.  The  universities,  the 
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Church,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  mid¬ 
dle  classes  basked  in  the  sunshine  of 
“  Dukism.”  The  religious  feeling  of 
the  country  had  been  deeply  wounded, 
but  their  political  allegiance  seemed 
still  untouched.  Pei  haps  some  such 
sudden  crash  as  the  downfall  of  the 
old  regime  was  required  to  awaken  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  fact  that  the  old  sanctions 
and  traditions  on  which  our  institu¬ 
tions  reposed  had  beci'ine  effete,  and 
must  be  replaced  by  new  ones.  An- 
tiquam  exquirite  matrem.  We  must 
go  back  to  the  Toryism  of  Wyndham 
and  Carteret,  and  to  the  Anglicanism 
of  Laud  and  Andrews. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  awakened  in 
men’s  minds  by  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832,  and  the  revolutionary  legislation 
which  followed  it.  “  No  time  was  to 
be  lost,  for  the  Whigs  had  come  to  do 
their  worst,  and  the  rescue  might  come 
too  late.  Bishoprics  were  already  in 
course  of  suppression  ;  Church  prop¬ 
erty  was  in  course  of  confiscation  ;  sees 
would  soon  be  receiving  unsuitable  oc¬ 
cupants.  We  knew  enough  to  begin 
preaching  upon,  and  there  was  no  one 
else  to  preach.”*  In  Julv,  1832,  it 
was  certain  that  the  Church  Temporali¬ 
ties  Act  would  become  law  that  session. 
On  the  14th  Keble  preached  his  fa¬ 
mous  University  sermon,  and  on  the 
9th  of  September  following,  the  first 
Tract  was  published. 

It  was  an  appeal  to  the  clergy  to  con¬ 
sider  what  they  had  to  rely  upon,  and 
on  what  their  authority  would  depend, 
if  the  State  cut  them  adrife.  What 
were  their  credentials?  Whence  their 
right  to  claim  the  obedience  of  the 
people  ?  A  Dissenting  minister  relied 
simply  on  the  goodwill  of  his  congre¬ 
gation,  which  he  was  obliged  to  con¬ 
ciliate.  The  clergy  of  the  Church 
must  take  their  stand  on  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  principle  from  this — on  the  divine 
authority  derived  direct  from  the  apos¬ 
tles,  as  illustrated  by  the  ordination 
service.  This  struck  the  keynote  of 
the  whole  movement,  and  gave  it  a 
practical  as  well  as  a  doctrinal  charac¬ 
ter.  Newman  always  attributed  to 
Keble  the  real  origin  of  the  Anglican 
revival.  But  if  it  was  Keble  who  pre¬ 
pared  the  soil,  it  was  Newman  and  the 


*  History  of  my  Religious  Opinions,  p.  43. 
New  Series.— Vol.  LXVII.,  No.  2. 


{)owerfol  ally  who  was  shortly  to  join 
lim  who  sowed  the  seed  and  tended 
the  growing  plant.  To  these  three 
men,  at  all  events,  in  whatever  propor¬ 
tion  each  may  have  contributed — Keble, 
Newman,  and  Pusey — the  regeneration 
of  the  Church  of  England  is  mainly 
due. 

In  the  autumn  of  1832  a  plan  for 
the  redistribution  of  Cathedral  rev¬ 
enues  was  circulated  among  the  Whig 
party,  to  which  Puse^  replied  in  a 
pamphlet,  which  was  highly  commend¬ 
ed  both  by  the  “  Quaiierly  Review” 
and  in  an  article  published  in  “  Maga,” 
October,  1833.  But  Pusey  was  not 
fairly  united  with  the  other  two  till 
the  winter  of  1834-35.  He  wrote  a 
Traet  on  Fasting  in  December,  1833. 
But  his  Tract  on  Baptism  was  a  much 
more  important  contribution ;  and 
from  the  publication  of  this,  the  Tracts 
took  a  new  departure  and  assumed  a 
new  charaeter.  Dr.  Pusey  brought  to 
the  movement  exactly  what  it  wanted. 
He  belonged  to  the  country  gentlemen 
whose  attachment  to  the  Church  of 
England  was  as  ancient  and  as  deeply 
rooted  as  their  own  oaks.  He  had 
been  nurtured  on  the  old  High  Church 
traditions  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  was  a  canon  of  Christchurch,  a 
Regius  professor,  and  a  power  and  per¬ 
sonage  in  the  University  such  as  not 
even  Keble  could  pretend  to  be.  He 
was,  moreover,  a  man  of  great  learn¬ 
ing,  who  knew  from  his  experience  of 
Germany  what  “  real  learning  meant 
and  last,  but  not  least,  his  sobriety  of 
mind,  and  his  better  appreciation  of 
what  an  appeal  to  the  country  ought 
to  be,  elevated  and  dignified  the 
Tracts,  and  gave  them  new  substance 
and  importance. 

For  the  next  three  years  Pusey  and 
Newman  worked  together  in  perfect 
harmony — Pusey,  curiously  enough, 
sometimes  finding  it  necessary  to  pro¬ 
test  against  the  bitterness  with  which 
Newman  spoke  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics.  But  iris  tone  soon  changed,  and 
in  1835  we  find  a  significant  litter 
from  Pusey  warning  him  against  the 
Romish  partialities  visible  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  Purgatory.  But  there  was  no 
real  difference  between  them  till  1842, 
when  Newman  could  no  longer  dis¬ 
guise,  either  from  himself  or  his  old 
16 
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aud  intimate  friend,  the  nature  of  his 
feelings  toward  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  bis  doubts  concerning,  not 
the  validity  but  the  practical  efficacy 
of  her  Orders,  owing  to  her  isolation 
from  Christendom,  and  her  tolerance 
of  heresy.  Pusey  tried  to  extract  from 
Newman  some  explanation  of  his  words 
consistent  with  the  belief  that  it  was 
our  duty  to  remain  in  the  Church  of 
England,  but  apparently  without  suc¬ 
cess. 

The  censure  of  Tract  90,  which  ap- 

{)eared  on  the  27th  February,  1841, 
lad  been  a  heavy  blow  to  Newman. 
His  object  in  writing  it  has  been  often 
explained,  but  nowhere  more  clearly 
than  in  Dean  Church’s  “  History  of 
the  Oxford  Movement”  and  in  the 
present  biography.  By  the  year  1840 
a  strong  Romanizing  party  had  grown 
up  within  the  ranks  of  the  Tractarians, 
who,  when  silenced  on  all  other  points, 
fell  back  upon  the  Articles.  How  was 
it  possible  to  reconcile  the  Articles 
with  the  theory  of  the  English  Church 
held  by  Pusey,  Newman,  and  Keble  ? 
Newman  undertook  to  do  it,  and  Tract 
90  was  the  result.  Pusey’s  final  opin¬ 
ion  of  it,  as  altered  in  conformity  with 
his  own  and  Mr.  Koble's  suggestions, 
was  expressed  in  the  following  words, 
written  five-and-twenty  years  after¬ 
ward  : 

“  For  myself,  I  believe  that  Tract  90  did  a 
great  work  in  clearing  the  Articles  from  the 
glosses  which,  like  barnacles,  had  encrusted 
round  it.  1  believe  that  that  work  will  never 
be  undone  while  the  Articles  shall  last.  Men 
will  gloss  them  as  they  did  before,  according 
to  their  preconceived  opinions,  or  as  guided 
by  the  Puritan  system  of  belief ;  but  they 
cannot  do  so  undisputed.  Even  the  Four 
Tutors,  in  their  censure  upon  Tract  90,  seem 
to  have  been  half  conscious  of  the  force  of  the 
appeal  to  the  ‘  literal  and  grammatical  inter¬ 
pretation.’  So  long  as  that  interpretation 
shall  be  applied,  it  will  be  impossible  either 
to  condemn  Tract  90,  or  to  import  into  the 
Articles  the  traditional  system  so  long  identi¬ 
fied  with  them.” 

But  Newman  was  in  the  hands  of  men, 
as  Pusey  himself  was  afterward,  who 
were  in  no  frame  of  mind  to  execute 
impartial  justice.  On  the  26th  of 
March  the  Hebdomadal  Board  pub¬ 
lished  their  censure  of  the  Tract  with¬ 
out  waiting  to  hear  Newman’s  explana¬ 
tion.  “  It  was,”  said  Pusey,  “  the 
vent  of  a  long-pent-up  wish  to  be  free 


of  ns.”  Our  readers  scarcely  require 
to  be  told  that  the  present  article  is 
not  meant  to  be  a  theological  treatise, 
and  we  offer  no  opinion  on  the  argu¬ 
ments  employed  in  Tract  90.  They 
were  designed  to  show  that  our  Church 
only  condemned  the  Romish  version  of 
certain  Catholic  doctrines,  and  not  the 
doctrines  themselves.  And  if,  in  order 
to  establish  this  position,  Newman 
somewhat  strained  the  apparent  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Articles,  the  court  which  ac¬ 
quitted  Mr.  Gorham  strained  them  a 
great  deal  more.  Newman,  for  the 
most  part,  had  the  Liturgy  on  his  side, 
and  this  had  to  be  explained  away 
more  boldly  still. 

The  fact  is  that,  as  Dr.  Liddon 
points  out  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Bagot, 
the  majority  of  Church  and  IJniveisity 
dignitaries  at  that  time  ”  did  not  know 
enough”  to  do  justice  to  Newman  and 
Pusey.  In  those  four  little  words  lies 
a  whole  history.  Neither  the  Bishops, 
nor  the  Heads  of  Houses,  nor  the  Eng¬ 
lish  clergy  in  general,  ”  knew  enough,” 
and  they  were  enraged  at  the  idea  of 
having  to  go  to  school  again.  The 
first  tract  exploded  among  them  like 
a  bombshell  among  sound  sleepers. 
What  did  it  all  mean?  Who  were 
these  impertinent  young  men  who  thus 
suddenly  took  upon  themselves  to  in¬ 
struct  their  elders  and  betters?  It 
was  a  long  time  before  they  would  con¬ 
descend  even  to  examine  the  Tractarian 
case.  They  puffed  it  on  one  side  as 
something  both  odious  and  contempti¬ 
ble.  The  language  of  the  early  tracts 
was  uncompromising,  defiant,  and  ag¬ 
gressive.  They  took  the  effete  ortho¬ 
doxy  of  the  day  by  the  throat  and  put 
it  on  its  trial.  The  angry  passions 
then  excited  never  cooled  down.  Dr. 
Pusey,  as  wo  have  seen,  introduced  a 
new  tone  into  the  Tracts,  explanatory 
and  more  sympathetic.  But  the  mis¬ 
chief  was  done.  Traclarianism  toas 
Romanism,  must  be  Romanism,  should 
be  Romanism.  This  point  was  to  be 
established  at  all  risks.  As  far  as  Ox¬ 
ford  was  concerned,  the  Hebdomadal 
Board  little  knew  that  they  weie  seal¬ 
ing  their  own  fate.  And  as  little  could 
the  Bishops  foretell  what  would  be  (he 
verdict  of  history  on  their  own  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  movement.  Without 
pronouncing  any  opinion  on  the  doc- 
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trinal  questions  involved  in  it,  we  may 
Bay  that  the  Bishops  who  charged  so 
strongly  against  the  Tracts  have  been 
convicted  by  subsequent  inquiry  of 
having  acted  with  more  zeal  than 
knowledge.  They  fell  into  the  easy 
way  of  denouncing  as  “  contrary  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land”  whatever  seemed  novelties  to 
themselves,  without  its  ever  occurring 
to  them  that  they  might  be  in  need  of 
information  as  to  what  her  teaching 
really  was.  By  acting  on  this  princi¬ 
ple  they  brought  themselves  into  a 
painfully  false  position,  and  weakened 
their  hands  in  dealing  with  the  long 
Ritualist  controversy  which  was  soon 
to  follow. 

After  the  censure  of  Tract  90  New¬ 
man  retires  comparatively  into  the 
background,  and  Pusey  bears  the  brunt 
of  the  next  ecclesiastical  storm.  We 
have  passed  over  the  Hampden  con¬ 
troversy,  and  some  other  sources  of 
friction  besides,  which  all  had  their 
effect  on  Newman,  and  come  to  the 
well-known  “  condemned  sermon” 
preached  before  the  University  on  the 
14th  of  May,  1843.  The  subject  of 
the  sermon  was  the  Real  Presence,  and 
the  six  Doctors  appointed  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  to  try  its  orthodoxy  decided 
against  it — in  language,  says  Dr.  Lid- 
don,  “  betraying  a  fatal  want  of  famili¬ 
arity  with  the  subject.”  Thereupon 
the  Vice-Chancellor  pronounced  Dr. 
Pusey  guilty  of  the  charge  brought 
against  him — namely,  that  he  had 
“  preached  certain  things  which  were 
either  dissonant  from,  or  contrary  to, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.”  Dr.  Pusey  claimed  to  be  heard 
in  his  own  defence.  This  permission 
was  refused.  But  a  form  of  recanta¬ 
tion  was  drawn  up  for  him,  which,  if 
he  was  willing  to  sign,  further  proceed¬ 
ings  would  be  stayed.  The  conditions 
by  which  this  offer  were  accompanied 
are  the  surprising  part  of  it.  The 
communication  was  to  be  kept  strictly 
secret.  Pusey  was  to  take  no  copy  of 
it ;  to  consult  no  friend.  In  an  evil 
hour  be  accepted  these  conditions. 
But  when  the  whole  truth  came  out, 
the  other  side  fared  the  worse.  Pusey 
could  not  sign  the  recantation,  and  de¬ 
manded  again,  in  accordance  with  all 
precedents,  to  be  heard  before  he  was 


condemned.  He  was  again  refused  ; 
and  then,  when  he  published  a  written 
protest  against  this  gross  injustice,  he 
was  accused  of  want  of  veracity  be¬ 
cause  he  had  said  nothing  of  a  com¬ 
munication  on  which  he  had  been 
pledged  to  silence  ! 

I8uch,  in  short,  is  Dr.  Liddon’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  matter,  appearing  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  volume,  which 
has  now  been  published  four  years. 
They,  the  Doctors,  saw  in  Pusey’s  de¬ 
mand,  says  his  biographer,  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  enter  upon  a  profound  and 
serious  theological  inquiry  for  which 
they  could  not  but  be  conscious  of 
being  themselves  inadequately  equip¬ 
ped.”  Yes,  there  is  the  rub.  The 
Dons  were  afraid  of  Dr.  Pusey.  Con¬ 
scious  of  their  own  ignorance,  they 
shrank  from  discussion.  The  ultimate 
result  was  that  Pusey  was  suspended 
from  preaching  for  a  period  of  three 
years. 

The  censure  of  Tract  90  in  1841, 
and  of  Pusey’s  sermon  in  1843,  had 
brought  the  Heads  of  Houses  into  con¬ 
siderable  disrepute  with  the  younger 
members  of  the  University.  The  case 
of  Mr.  Ward,  the  famous  author  of 
Ward's  ‘‘  ideal,”  drove  the  last  nail 
into  the  coffin  of  the  Hebdomadal 
Board.  We  need  not  give  the  story  at 
any  length.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
Ward’s  book  was  one  which  the  Uni¬ 
versity  could  hardly  pass  over  without 
some  strictures.  And  had  the  Board 
confined  itself  to  a  simple  condemna¬ 
tion,  they  would  have  had  it  all  their 
own  way.  But,  in  addition  to  this, 
they  proposed  a  second  resolution  to 
Convocation  depriving  Ward  of  his  de¬ 
grees  ;  and  would,  if  they  could,  have 
added  a  third,  to  the  effect  that  every 
person  suspected  of  unsound  opinion 
should  be  compelled  “  to  declare  that  he 
subscribed  the  Articles  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  believed  them  to  have  been 
originally  drawn  up,  and  to  be  imposed 
by  the  University  at  the  present  time.” 
This  proposal  was  met  with  such  a 
storm  of  indignation  that  the  Board 
was  compelled  to  withdraw  it.  But 
they  contemplated  substituting  for  it  a 
formal  condemnation  of  Tract  90, 
which  had  as  yet  been  only  censured. 
This  design  was  also  abandoned  in  the 
end,  but  not  before  it  had  given  deep 
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ofiFence  to  a  large  party  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  the  effect  of  which  the  Heads  were 
shortly  to  experience.  The  first  two 
resolutions  were  carried. 

We  have  now  brought  the  movement 
down  to  the  memorable  year  1845, 
which  marks  a  kind  of  landing-place 
in  its  history.  Donatists  and  Mono- 
physites  had  done  their  work.  In 
1843  Newman  had  resigned  St.  Mary’s. 
In  the  autumn  of  1845  he  was  received 
into  the  Church  of  Rome.  Numerous 
secessions  followed,  and  Pusey’s  posi¬ 
tion  became  a  most  embarrassing  and 
distressing  one.  But  before  proceed¬ 
ing  any  further  with  his  leadership  of 
the  Anglican  party,  we  must  turn  back 
for  a  moment  to  his  private  life.  When 
he  first  married  and  settled  down  in 
Oxford,  he  could  have  had  no  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  responsibilities  by-and-by 
to  devolve  upon  him.  He  seems  to 
have  felt  no  call  at  the  time  to  live 
differently  from  other  men.  As  we 
have  seen,  he  kept  his  carriage-and- 
pair,  and  exchanged  hospitalities  both 
with  Oxford  and  with  country  friends. 
He  often  spent  some  part  of  his  vaca¬ 
tion  at  Holton  Park,  a  pretty  place 
about  seven  miles  from  Oxford,  on  the 
Buckinghamshire  side,  which  Lady 
Lucy  Pusey  had  taken  on  lease.  It 
was  within  easy  reach  of  Boarstall, 
Brill,  Thame,  Chiselhampton,  Chal- 
grove,  and  other  places  dear  to  Pusey’s 
Cavalier  sympathies.  But  the  house 
itself  had  been  the  headquarters  of 
Fairfax,  and  the  scene  of  Bridget 
Cromwell’s  marriage  to  Ireton.  Hol¬ 
ton  Stone-pits  was,  and  we  believe  still 
is,  a  favorite  meet  with  the  hounds, 
and  one  wonders  whether  Pusey’s  hunt¬ 
ing  reminiscences  ever  prompted  him 
to  take  a  look  at  them.  The  social 
aspects  of  life,  however,  were  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  have  less  hold  upon  him. 
When  the  Bishop  of  London’s  Fund 
was  established  in  1836,  Pusey  gave 
£5000  to  it ;  and  in  addition  to  this, 
he  gave  away  large  sums  to  other  chari¬ 
ties.  To  enable  himself  to  do  this,  he 
sold  his  carriage  and  horses,  reducing 
the  number  of  his  servants  at  the  same 
time,  and  shortly  afterward  Mrs.  Pusey 
sold  all  her  jewels  and  gave  the  money 
to  the  London  churches.  She  had 
been  as  fond  of  country  life,  and  of  all 
the  pleasures  and  occupations  which  it 
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affords  to  persons  of  her  rank  in  soci¬ 
ety,  as  her  husband  was.  But  she  now 
gave  them  all  up.  As  for  Dr.  Pusey, 
he  had  early  begun  to  protest  against 
the  luxury  of  Oxford.  When  in  1826 
Oriel  College  celebrated  its  fifth  cen¬ 
tenary,  Pusey  was  shocked  at  the  pro¬ 
fusion. 

“  When  I  first  knew  him,”  said  Cardinal 
Newman  in  1883,  “  he  used  to  regret  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  Oxford.  At  the  centenary  we  had  a 
great  dinner,  among  other  luxuries  turtle- 
soup.  It  made  Pusey  very  angry.  I  remem¬ 
ber  his  coming  to  me  and  bursting  out,  ‘  What 
is  this  stuff  that  they  arc  going  to  give  us  ?  ’ 
That  was  not  all. 

”  In  those  days  French  wines,  now  com¬ 
mon,  were  considered  a  great  luxury.  It  was 
proposed  to  have  French  wines  at  table,  be¬ 
sides  port  and  sherry.  Pusey  and  I  agreed  to 
oppose  the  plan  ;  and  w'e  carried  our  point  at 
a  Fellows’  meeting.  Hut  the  Provost,  Cople- 
stone,  fortliwith  said  be  should  give  French 
wines  on  his  own  account.  On  which  Pusey 
said  to  me  that  Oxford  seemed  incapable  of 
being  reformed.” — (Vol.  i.  p.  93.) 

In  a  University  sermon  he  once  re¬ 
ferred  to  luxury  among  the  Dons,  but 
lowered  his  voice  so  that  the  under¬ 
graduates  should  not  hear  him.  In 
those  days  champagne  and  claret  were 
rarely,  if  ever,  seen  on  the  tables  of 
even  the  wealthier  class  of  English 
clergymen  ;  and  it  is  presumed  that  in 
Pusey’s  opinion  the  Fellows  of  a  col¬ 
lege,  constituting  a  species  of  monastic 
foundation,  ought  not  to  exceed  the 
secular  clergy  in  luxury.  But  he  was 
no  enemy  to  the  ordinary  amusements 
of  society.  And  in  1854  we  find  him 
busy  about  balls  and  parties  for  the 
amusement  of  his  nieces,  who  had 
come  up  for  the  commemoration. 

Two  months  after  Newman’s  seces¬ 
sion  Pusej’s  sentence  of  suspension  ex¬ 
pired — i.e.,  in  January,  1846 — and  he 
returned  to  his  Cathedral  pulpit.  No 
one  who  listened  to  the  first  sermon 
which  he  preached  after  his  three  years’ 
absence  will  ever  forget  that  day.  The 
present  writer  enjoyed  that  privilege, 
and  can  safely  say  that  no  description 
of  it  which  he  has  ever  read  equals  the 
reality.  Here  was  this  one  man,  des¬ 
titute  of  the  most  ordinary  arts  of  elo¬ 
cution,  despising  rhetoric,  and  unaided 
by  that  nameless  charm  which  enables 
some  speakers  to  dispense  with  both, 
holding  an  immense  audience  breath¬ 
less  and  spellbound  for  an  hour  and  a 
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half  merely  by  his  moral  power.  It 
was  a  great  triumph. 

The  disappearance  of  Newman  from 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Pusey  to  his  place  in  the 
University,  occurring  almost  simul¬ 
taneously,  bring  to  an  end  the  first 
stage  of  the  Oxford  movement,  and 
land  us  in  the  second,  which,  in  the 
estimation  of  Dean  Church,  is  really 
the  more  important  of  the  two.  It  is 
not,  however,  the  more  interesting. 
The  one  figure  in  that  eventful  history 
which  towers  above  all  others  in  point 
of  personal  interest  is  of  course  New¬ 
man.  But  we  agree  with  the  Dean  of 
St.  Paul’s  that  the  period  which  fol¬ 
lowed  after  Pusey  became  the  one  ac¬ 
knowledged  leader  of  the  Anglican 
party,  yields  nothing  in  point  of  im¬ 
portance  to  the  one  that  preceded  it. 
The  more  restless  elements  were  now 
to  be  removed.  The  fermentation  was 
subsiding,  and  it  remained  to  be  seen 
what  the  new  vintage  was  worth  when 
it  had  begun  to  settle  down,  and  its 
strength  and  purity  had  been  subjected 
to  the  test  of  time,  without  either  the 
attractions  of  novelty  or  the  stimulus 
of  a  vanished  hand  and  a  hushed  voice. 
Over  the  progress  and  development  of 
the  Anglican  Revival,  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  Dr.  Pusey  presided  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  wisdom,  i)atieuce,  and  confi¬ 
dence  which  were  crowned  eventually 
with  complete  success,  though  tried  to 
the  utmost  by  the  despair,  and  the 
recklessness  engendered  of  despair, 
which  surrounded  him  at  first.  “  Our 
wrecks  are  upon  every  shore,”  said  a 
prominent  member  of  the  party.  The 
reconstruction  of  it  by  Dr.  Pusey,  after 
the  crash  of  1845,  was  not  unlike  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Conservative 
party  by  Mr.  Disraeli  after  the  crash 
of  1846.  The  loss  of  Peel  was  to  the 
one  what  the  loss  of  Newman  was  to 
the  other.  But  in  each  case  the  right 
man  was  forthcoming  at  the  right  mo¬ 
ment.  Neither  lived  to  see  the  com¬ 
plete  triumph  of  his  principles.  Dr. 
Pusey  was  not  spared  to  hear  the  Lam¬ 
beth  Judgment,  after  which  he  might 
well  have  said.  Nunc  me  dimittas. 
But  the  judgment  in  the  Bennett  case 
must  have  been  almost  as  satisfactory 
to  him,  carrying,  as  it  did,  so  many 
other  points  with  it.  In  July,  1870, 
the  Court  of  Arches  pronounced 


“  that  it  was  permissible  for  the  EnelisU 
Church  to  teach  lliat  the  Presence  of  our  Lord 
in  the  Holy  Eucharist  was  objective,  real, 
actual,  and  spiritual,  and  that  Mr.  Bennett’s 
statements  did  not  exceed  the  liberty  allowed 
by  the  formularies  and  the  language  used  by 
a  long  roll  of  illustrious  divines  who  have 
adorned  the  English  universities.” 

And  on  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council 
in  1872  this  judgment  was  confirmed. 
Pusey ’s  sermon  was  completely  justi¬ 
fied,  and  the  Board  which  had  con¬ 
demned  him  proportionately  rebuked. 

The  Scottish  Eucharistic  controversy, 
arising  out  of  a  charge  delivered  by 
Bishop  Forbes,  the  Bishop  of  Brechin, 
lasted  exactly  three  years,  from  Au¬ 
gust,  1857,  to  August,  1860.  The 
Bishop  had  held  language  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  sacrament  going  rather  be¬ 
yond  what  either  Pusey  in  the  con¬ 
demned  sermon,  or  Newman  in  Tract 
90,  had  either  asserted  or  suggested, 
and  he  was  censured  by  the  Synod 
which  met  at  Edinburgh  in  May,  i858. 
It  took  the  form  of  a  pastoral  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  “  all  faithful  members  of  the 
Church  in  Scotland.”  But  the  case 
did  not  stop  here.  Later  on  he  was 
“  presented”  to  the  Synod,  who  consti¬ 
tuted  a  Court  for  the  occasion,  and  the 
two  first  articles  of  the  presentment 
were  found  proven.  But — and  herein 
the  conduct  of  the  Synod  contrasts 
very  favorably  with  that  of  the  Oxford 
authorities — Bishop  Forbes  was  allowed 
ample  time  to  prepare  his  defence,  and 
reply  to  his  accusers,  and  when  his  ex¬ 
planation  had  been  heard,  he  was 
merely  admonished,  and  recommended 
to  be  more  careful  in  future.  Finally, 
after  another  explanatory  address,  the 
Synod  of  his  diocese  recorded  its  ad¬ 
herence  to  his  teaching,  and  entered  it 
in  the  books  of  the  Synod.  It  is  to  be 
added  that  Bishop  Forbes  in  his  ex¬ 
planation  retracted  nothing  that  was 
material,  and  that  he  had  never  asked 
for  more  than  “  toleration,”  or  ex¬ 
pressed  any  desire  to  enforce  his  views 
upon  his  clergy.  Dr.  Pusey  and  Mr. 
Ruble  were  in  close  communication 
with  him  throughout,  and  helped  him 
in  preparing  his  replies. 

Dr.  Pusey,  however,  was  no  Ritual¬ 
ist,  and  would  not  allow  himself  to  bo 
called  one.  ”  I  have  a  thorough  mis¬ 
trust  of  the  ultra-Ritualist  body,”  he 
wrote  to  Dr.  Bright  in  1873.  lie 
specially  noticed  the  harm  which  they 
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were  doing  to  the  great  body  of  Eng¬ 
lish  High  Churchmen,  whom  popular 
prejudice  naturally  identihed  with 
them.  They  were  to  these  what  Ward 
and  others  had  been  to  the  early  Trac- 
tarians,  and  what  U1  tramontanes  were 
to  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  wrote  as 
follows  to  Tail,  then  Bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don  : 

“  In  regard  to  my  ‘  friends,’  perhaps  I  re¬ 
gret  their  acts  to  which  vour  lordsliip  alludes 
as  deeply  as  you  do.  I  am  in  tliis  strange 
positiou.'that  my  name  is  made  a  byword  for 
tliat  with  which  I  never  had  any  sj'inpathy, 
that  which  the  writers  of  the  Tracts,  with 
whom  in  early  days  I  was  associated,  always 
deprecated — any  innovation  in  the  way  of 
conducting  the  service,  anything  of  Ritual¬ 
ism,  or  especially  any  revival  of  disused  vest¬ 
ments.  I  have  had  no  office  in  the  Church 
which  would  entitle  me  to  speak  publicly. 
If  I  had  spoken,  it  would  liave  been  to  assume 
the  character  of  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  party, 
which  I  would  not  do.  Of  late  years,  when 
Ritualism  has  become  more  prominent,  I  have 
looked  out  for  a  natural  opportunity  of  dis¬ 
sociating  myself  from  it,  but  have  not  found 
one.  I  have  been  obliged,  therefore,  to  con¬ 
fine  myself  to  private  piotests  which  have 
been  unlistened  to,  or  to  a  warning  to  the 
5’oung  clergy  from  the  University  pulpit 
against  self-willed  changes  in  ritual.  Alto¬ 
gether,  I  have  looked  with  sorrow  at  the  crude 
way  in  which  some  doctrines  have  been  put 
forward,  without  due  paius  to  prevent  mis¬ 
understanding,  and  ritual  has  been  forced 
upon  the  people,  unexplained  and  without 
their  consent.” 

By  taking  up  the  above  attitude 
Pusey,  of  course,  placed  himself  be¬ 
tween  two  fires.  But  he  cared  nothing 
for  that.  He  felt  that  he  had  a  great 
work  to  do — to  acquit  himself  of  a 
great  responsibility.  He  was  the  ac¬ 
credited  champion  of  those  principles 
which,  in  the  popular  judgment,  had 
led  Newman  to  Rome.  It  was  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  prove  that  this  was  not  the 
necessary  consequence  of  them  ;  and 
having  led  his  disciples  up  to  a  certain 
point,  to  hold  them  back  from  going 
further.  Some  of  them  were  much  dis¬ 
couraged  by  his  disapproval  of  Ritual¬ 
ism,  and  became  restive  under  the 
curb.  But  Pusey  handled  them  with 
consummate  skill,  tact,  and  forbear¬ 
ance,  and  he  lost  very  few. 

The  struggle  which  was  going  on  be¬ 
tween  Dr.  Pusey  and  the  more  arduous 
and  impetuous  of  his  disciples,  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  younger  generation  of 
both  sexes,  during  the  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 


tury  which  followed  Newman’s  seces¬ 
sion,  was  one  of  which  the  world  knew 
little  ;  and  of  the  vast  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  which  the  Church  of  England 
owes  to  him  for  the  services  he  ren¬ 
dered  her  throughout  this  trying  peri¬ 
od,  not  one-half  has  yet  been  paid. 
Almost  the  only  fault  we  have  to  find 
with  the  biography  is  that  it  makes 
little  or  no  reference  to  Pusey’s  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  troubled  minds  which 
came  to  him  for  relief  or  reassurance. 
Their  name  was  legion.  Those  whom 
his  teaching  led  to  Rome  could  be 
counted  on  one’s  fingers  ;  those  whom 
he  kept  from  it  could  be  counted  by 
hundreds.  The  correspondence  which 
would  prove  this  assertion  is  still  in 
existence,  though  little  of  it  appears  in 
the  biography.  It  seems  to  us  that 
more  might  have  been  given  with  ad¬ 
vantage,  to  the  exclusion  of  Pusey’s 
letters  to  Keble  on  the  subject  of  con¬ 
fession,  which  are  too  private  for  pub¬ 
lication. 

There  is  perhaps  another  subject  on 
which  we  think  more  might  have  been 
told  us,  and  that  is  the  institution  of 
Sisterhoods,  one  of  the  most  beneficent 
results  of  the  High  Church  movement. 
Pusey  was  actuated  by  a  variety  of  mo¬ 
tives  when  he  first  thought  of  making 
a  move  in  this  direction  m  1845.  The 
condition  of  our  great  cities,  and  the 
inadequacy  of  the  clergy  to  supply 
their  growing  needs,  was  one  of  his 
first  thoughts.  Then  came  “  what  had 
been  a  traditional  source  of  uneasiness 
among  the  gentry  and  middle  classes 
in  England  ever  since  the  Reformation 
—the  want,  namely,  of  suitable  em¬ 
ployment  for  unmarried  women.  “  A 
youth  of  folly,  an  old  age  of  cards,” 
was  the  lot  of  most  of  Uiem.  Then, 
too,  the  sisterhood  would  be  a  safety- 
valve  for  much  of  the  extravagance  and 
enthusiasm  which  were  already  leading 
many  women  to  Rome  or  elsewhere. 
On  the  top  of  all  these  reasons  comes 
his  conviction  of  the  superiority  of 
celibacy,  so  strongly  insisted  on  by  the 
Fathers.  Whatever  we  may  think  of 
some  of  these  motives,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Anglican  sisterhoods  supplied  a 
real  want ;  nor  do  we  know  of  any¬ 
thing  to  be  said  against  them,  except 
that  in  their  early  days  sufficient  re¬ 
gard  was  not  perhaps  always  paid  to 
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the  feelings  of  parents.  Dr.  Pusey 
writes  to  one  of  his  correspondents  that 
he  has  been  for  two  or  three  years  “  re¬ 
straining  a  young  person,  a  clergyman’s 
daughter,  where  the  father  is  in  ad¬ 
vanced  years,  and  she  the  only  child 
remaining  at  home  ;  and  jet,  the 
mother  being  there  too,  I  can  hardly 
satisfy  myself  that  this  exceedingly 
strong  drawing  ought  not  to  be  fol 
lowed.”  It  is  curious  that  Dr.  Pusey 
seems  to  think  nothing  of  the  mother, 
who  might  be  more  in  want  of  her 
daughter  than  the  father  was.  VVe 
may  depend  upon  it  there  weie  many 
such  cases.  Dr.  Pusey,  at  a  distance, 
could  not  possibly  know  the  exact  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  each.  And  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  wo  know  that  the  encourage¬ 
ment  thus  given  to  young  ladies  to 
leave  their  homes  and  home  duties, 
when  there  was  nobody  to  supply  their 
place,  did  provoke  a  good  deal  of  dis¬ 
content,  which  we  cannot  think  wholly 
unjustifiable.  The  name  of  Mrs.  Sel- 
lon  has  figured  very  prominently  in 
connection  with  this  system.  But 
much  less  is  said  of  her  in  these  vol¬ 
umes  tlian  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  leading  part  which  she  played 
in  it. 

We  have  only  space  left  for  noticing 
one  more  of  the  controversies  in  which 
Dr.  Pusey  was  involved  during  his  de¬ 
clining  years,  and  that  is  in  connection 
with  Professor  Jowett,  both  as  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Greek  and  as  a  contributor  to 
“  Essays  and  Reviews.”  After  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty,  the  question  of  the 
Greek  professorship  was  on  the  point 
of  being  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  parties  by  a  scheme  of  Pusey’s  own 
suggestion,  when  the  publication  of 
“  Essays  and  Reviews”  suddenly 
changed  the  whole  situation.  Two  of 
its  contributors  were  being  prosecuted 
in  tiie  Arches  Court  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  when,  on  May  7,  1861,  Pusey’s 
plan  for  augmenting  the  two  professor¬ 
ships  (Greek  and  Civil  Law)  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Convocation  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  To  use  a  vulgar  but  expressive 
phrase,  the  fat  was  in  the  fire,  and  the 
proposal  was  defeated  by  ninety-pne 
votes  to  seventy.  VVe  have  said  this 
much  to  show  that  Pusey  was  always 
anxious  that  the  Professor  of  Greek 
should  be  properly  remunerated.  Nor 


did  he  object  to  it  because  the  particu¬ 
lar  candidate  on  this  occasion  was 
Jowett.  What  he  did  object  to  was 
any  appearance  of  singling  out  Jowett 
on  personal  grounds,  and  of  claiming 
this  augmentation  for  him  in  particu¬ 
lar  as  a  recognition  of  his  special  de¬ 
serts  and  his  philosophic  eminence. 
Stanley  persevered  in  representing  the 
proposal  in  this  light,  which  compelled 
Pusey  and  his  friends  to  bring  Jo wett’s 
opinions  to  trial  before  some  competent 
court.  They  failed,  as  we  know.  But 
as  a  wrong  construction  has  frequently 
been  placed  on  Pusey’s  conduct  in  the 
affair,  it  is  well  that  the  world  should 
now  be  reminded  of  the  right  one. 

We  have  confined  ourselves,  as  far  as 
wo  could,  to  those  passages  of  Pusey’s 
Life  which  were  connected  with  the 
Oxford  movement ;  and  as  the  Ration¬ 
alist  controversy  lies  to  some  extent 
outside  of  it,  we  need  only  refer  to  it 
for  the  sake  of  reminding  the  public 
that  the  one  great  aim  of  Pusey’s  life- 
work  was  to  check  the  progress  of 
skepticism,  which,  imported  from  Ger¬ 
many,  seemed  to  be  making  dangerous 
progress  in  this  country.  He  had  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  uniting  both  the 
High  Church  and  Low  Church  parties 
in  defence  of  their  common  faith.  He 
had  always  entertained  very  kindly 
feelings  toward  the  Evangelicals,  and 
might  have  accomplished  his  object 
had  not  the  ecclesiastical  Liberals  taken 
the  alarm,  and  exerted  themselves,  only 
too  successfully,  to  prevent  it.  Pusey’s 
attitude  toward  University  reform,  and 
his  opinions  of  professorial  teaching 
as  compared  with  catechetical,  deeply 
interesting  as  they  are,  we  must  like¬ 
wise  pass  over,  as  only  indirectly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Anglican  Revival. 
But  we  may  add  a  few  words  on  the 
general  result  of  the  movement  and  its 
effect  upon  society  at  large.  Of  its 
magnitude  there  can  be  no  doubt.  If 
we  compare  the  clergy  of  1633  with  the 
clergy  of  1697,  or  the  clergy  of  1733 
with  the  clergy  of  1797,  we  shall  see 
little  essential  difference  between  them. 
But  between  1833  and  1897  we  pass 
into  a  new  world.  The  clergy  of  to¬ 
day,  in  their  ideas,  language,  and  prac¬ 
tice,  are  as  remote  from  those  of  sev¬ 
enty  years  ago  as  if  they  were  sepa¬ 
rated  from  tnem  by  centuries.  The 
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whole  Church  of  England  has  been 
lifted  on  to  a  higher  platform,  and  has 
not  merely  vndicaled  her  catholicity, 
but  has  developed  entirely  new  energies 
in  couformity  with  the  requirements 
of  (he  age.  In  public  worship,  in  mis¬ 
sionary  work  among  the  poor,  in  edu¬ 
cation,  in  sociology,  in  almost  every 
sphere  of  activity  with  which  religion 
comes  in  contact,  the  influence  of  the 
Tracts  is  not  only  visible  but  conspicu¬ 
ous.  We  ste,  perhaps,  a  less  healthy 
result  in  the  exaggerated  and  effemi¬ 
nate  eestheticism  which  it  has  fostered 
in  certain  classes,  and  especially  among 
ladies  and  the  weaker  brethren.  But 
the  purely  sacerdotal  tendency  of  the 
Oxford  movement  has,  we  think,  been 
in  one  respect  overrated  ;  for  the  con¬ 
fessional  is  never  likely  to  take  that 
form  in  the  English  Church  which  it 
assumes  in  the  Roman,  though  isolated 
cases  may  occur  in  which  there  is  little 
difference  between  them.  But  weigh¬ 
ing  the  good  against  the  evil  with  an 
impartial  hand,  as  we  look  back  over 
this  nineteenth  century  we  shall  see 
that  the  former  very  largely  prepon- 
deiales.  The  evils  or  abuses  are  ex¬ 
crescences  ;  the  good  is  in  the  solid 
body  of  rescued  truth  and  revived  ear¬ 
nestness  to  which  every  village  church 
in  the  kingdom  bears  witness,  and 
which  have  wrought  such  marvellous 
effects  already  in  our  crowded  towns. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  picture, 
we  are  well  aware.  We  have  through¬ 
out  accepted  the  Anglican  hypothesis, 
as  we  should  have  filled  a  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  “  Maga”  had  we  stopped  to 
criticise  it.  But  of  course  the  success 
which  it  has  met  with  is  not  consid¬ 
ered  matter  for  congratulation  by  all 
parties,  and  there  is  a  body  of  opinion 
in  the  Church  of  England  still  strongly 
adverse  to  it.  We  know  what  the  anti- 
Catholic  party  have  to  say  for  them¬ 
selves.  They  deny  the  virtue  of  that 
appeal  to  history  and  antiquity  on 
which  the  Anglicans  rely.  They  con¬ 
tend  that  the  formularies  and  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England  must  be 
taken  in  the  spirit  and  not  in  the  let¬ 
ter  ;  and  that  this  is  wholly  adverse  to 
the  claims  put  forward  in  the  Tracts. 
They  maintain,  moreover,  that  even 
doctrines  and  dogmas  may  be  adapted 
to  clianged  modes  of  thought,  and  to 
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the  moral  and  intellectual  exigencies  of 
successive  ages.  This  position,  though 
it  is  only  Newman’s  principle  of  devel¬ 
opment  turned  inside  out,  is  not  with¬ 
out  a  certain  plausibility.  But,  for 
the  time  being,  no  doubt  Anglicanism 
has  established  itself  as  the  dominant 
character  of  the  English  Church,  and 
as  the  popular  creed  of  both  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  and  the  people.  It  is  in  the 
middle  class  that  its  more  stubborn 
antagonists  are  to  be  found. 

We  see  more  clearly,  after  reading 
these  volumes,  than  we  ever  did  before, 
what  it  was  in  Dr.  Pusey’s  teaching 
which  gave  rise  to  the  unfounded 
charge  that  it  led  directly  to  Roman¬ 
ism.  No  doubt,  like  Newman,  he  drew 
a  picture  of  the  Church  of  England  as 
it  ought  to  be,  which  had  an  effect  on 
younger  minds  different  from  what  he 
anticipated.  While  fully  accepting 
Pusey’s  theory  of  the  English  Church, 
and  allowing  that  all  Catholic  essen¬ 
tials  were  to  be  found  within  her  pale, 
they  could  not  help  looking  with  a 
longing  eye  toward  that  other  com¬ 
munion  in  which  all  these  essentials 
would  be  brought  more  closely  home 
to  them,  iu  wdiich  they  would  find  a 
fuller  and  ampler  system,  a  warmer 
and  more  glowing  atmosphere,  than 
the  Church  of  England  provided  for 
them. 

"  Largior  hie  campos  iclher  et  lumine  vestit 
Purpurco,  soletnque  suum  sua  sidera  udr- 

UQt.” 

How’  long  were  they  to  stand  gazing  at 
this  imposing  spectacle  and  listening 
without  yielding  to  the  siren  voices 
which  seemed  to  call  them  to  come 
home  ?  Pusey  had  never  said  any¬ 
thing  to  raise  a  doubt  of  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  English  Church,  or  of  the  para¬ 
mount  duty  of  all  English  Churchmen 
to  remain  within  her  pale,  lie  had 
enforced  both  with  all  the  power  of 
which  he  was  master.  But  he  had  also 
created  cravings  for  something  more, 
which  he  found  it  difficult  to  appease 
— which  became  more  and  more  audi¬ 
ble  every  year,  and  excused,  though 
they  could  not  justify,  the  misconstruc¬ 
tion  to  which  he  was  exposed.  How 
steadily,  how  wisely,  and  how  success¬ 
fully  he  set  himself  to  resist  these  ten¬ 
dencies,  for  which  he  felt  himself  in 
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part  responsible,  we  have  already  seen. 
Not  only  was  he  one  of  the  most  learn¬ 
ed,  most  pious,  and  most  devoted  of 
the  many  saintly  characters  which  the 
Church  of  England  has  produced,  but 
one  also  whose  stainless  loyalty  and  un¬ 
swerving  faith,  in  years  of  doubt,  con¬ 
fusion,  and  desertion,  kept  waverers 
and  enthusiasts  true  to  the  old  banner, 
and  the  old  creeds,  and  the  half-forgot¬ 
ten  “  theology  of  their  fathers.” 

Dr.  Pusey  died  at  Ascot  Priory,  in 
Berkshire,  on  the  IGth  of  September, 
1882,  and  was  buried  in  the  nave  of 
Christchurch  Cathedral  on  the  21st,  in 
the  same  grave  with  his  wife  and  his 
two  daughters.  Ilis  married  daughter, 
Mrs.  Brine,  his  brother  the  Rev.  VV.  B. 
Pusey,  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter  of  Clewer, 
the  Lady  Superior  of  the  Devonport 
Sisterhood,  Miss  Turnbull,  and  Aliss 
Eebbel,  stood  round  his  deathbed  and 
witnessed  his  last  moments.  The  ac¬ 
count  given  in  the  biography  is  not  cor¬ 
rect  in  every  particular,  but  we  can 
have  no  wish  to  provoke  any  contro¬ 
versy  on  such  a  subject.  Two  months 
after  his  death  a  meeting  was  held  at 


the  Marquis  of  Salisbury’s  in  Arlington 
Street  to  decide  on  the  most  tilting 
monument  to  his  memory,  when  Lord 
Salisbury  pointed  out  that  the  great 
purpose  which  Dr.  Pusey  always  set 
before  himself  in  life  was  the  defence 
of  the  Christian  faith  against  the  as¬ 
saults  of  intidelily.  And  so  it  was  ; 
but  he  saw  in  the  revival  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  in  setting  before  the 
public  her  unbroken  continuity  with 
the  primitive  undivided  Church,  the 
best  if  not  the  only  means  of  accom¬ 
plishing  that  object.  His  share  in  this 
revival  is  all  that  we  have  endeavored 
to  describe,  and  forms  the  greater  part 
of  what  Dr.  Liddon  has  to  tell.  The 
work  is  not  free  from  faults  ;  but  on 
the  whole  it  is  worthy  of  the  subject, 
and  has  given  us  an  opportunity  of  re¬ 
minding  our  readers  of  what  the  An¬ 
glican  party  in  the  Church  of  England 
believe  to  be  her  ancient  principles  and 
her  true  history,  stiipped  of  the  coat¬ 
ing  of  prejudice  beneath  which,  like 
frescoes  under  whitewash,  her  real  line¬ 
aments  lay  hid. — Blacktoood's  Maga¬ 
zine. 
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With  a  few  notable  exceptions — such 
as  local  pneumatic  services  and  certain 
well-hnown  methods  and  appliances  for 
military,  geodesical,  and  maritime  pur¬ 
poses — all  rapid  messages  to  a  distance 
are  nowadays  transmitted  by  the  elec¬ 
tric  current.  During  the  last  forty 
years  at  least,  the  very  word  “  teleg¬ 
raphy”  (=  writing,  or  describing,  afar) 
has  been  practically  monopolized  by  the 
eleclro-magnetic  system  of  signalling, 
although  first  of  all  applied  to  another. 

It  may  now  be  interesting  to  review 
some  of  the  earlier  devices  employed 
by  mankind  for  similar  purposes.  The 
fabulous  honor  of  being  the  first  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  art  of  signalling  is  be¬ 
stowed  by  certain  classical  writers  upon 
the  ingenious  Palamedes.  This  hero 
may  have  introduced  improvements  in 
detail,  but  it  is  certain  that,  long  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  the 
Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  if  not  the 


Chinese  and  other  nations  of  remote 
antiquity — of  whom  monumental  rec¬ 
ords  alone  remain  to  us — had  developed 
regular  methods  of  signalling  by  fire, 
smoke,  tlags,  etc. 

The  Great  Wall  built  by  the  Chinese 
ages  ago,  and  1500  miles  long,  is  stud¬ 
ded  with  towers.  Between  these  sig¬ 
nals  were  interchanged  when  troops 
had  to  be  collected  in  order  to  resist 
attack  at  any  point  threatened  by  the 
Tartars  or  “outer  barbarians.”  By 
Major  Boucheraeder  and  others  it  has 
been  considered  that  the  huge  tower  of 
Babel  was  erected  for  similar,  as  well 
as  for  a  number  of  different  purposes. 
That  is  to  say,  for  the  signalling,  not 
necessarily  of  any  particular  words  or 
sentences,  but  of  expected  events,  im¬ 
perial  decrees,  military  orders,  and 
other  matters  intended  to  be  under¬ 
stood  through  conventional  signals, 
whether  of  lights,  flags,  semaphores,  or 
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other  devices,  by  all  the  motley  host 
of  nationalities  and  languages  of  which 
the  Chaldean  Empire  was  composed. 

Many  ingenious  and  more  or  less  sci¬ 
entific  systems  of  signalling,  both  vis¬ 
ual  and  acoustic,  have  been  employed 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  ever 
since  history  began  to  be  written. 
How  long  before  that,  we  cannot  tell. 
The  term  telegraph  (from  the  Greek 
TTjXe,  afar,  and  ypd(peiv,  to  write)  came 
into  common  use  in  France  and  else¬ 
where  several  decades  before  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  electro-magnetic  system. 

Probably,  the  simplest  and  earliest 
form  of  long-distance  signalling  is  that 
by  beacon  fires.  In  climates  where  the 
atmosphere  is  usually  clear,  and  the 
country  not  too  fiat,  this  method  can 
generally  be  relied  upon  for  forwarding 
clear  signals  of  smoke  by  day  and  light 
by  night.  Thus,  in  Holy  Writ,*  Jere¬ 
miah  refers  to  the  former  and  Isaiah  to 
the  latter  ;  indeed,  the  use  of  beacons 
may  almost  be  said  to  be  “  as  old  as 
the  hills”  on  whose  tops  they  are 
placed.  Relays  of  torch-holders  were 
also  frequently  employed  by  the  an¬ 
cients. 

According  to  .^schylus,  the  taking 
of  Troy — after  its  ten  years’  siege  by 
Agamemnon  three  thousand  years  ago 
— was  made  known  in  Greece  to  his 
wife.  Queen  Clytemnestra,  by  beacons 
lighted  on  Mounts  Ida,  Atbos,  Cithae- 
ron,  and  other  intervening  heights. 
Fire  signals  were  also  used  by  Mardo- 
nius  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  and  are 
mentioned  frequently  in  Thucydides. 
We  read  that  signalling  by  light  was 
turned  to  a  very  tender  purpose  by 
Hero,  the  beautiful  priestess  of  Venus, 
in  her  love  for  Leander,  to  whom  she 
displayed  a  lamp  in  her  tower  at  Sestos 
whenever  he  was  to  swim  across  the 
Hellespont  from  Abydos  to  see  her. 
But  one  night  the  lamp  was  blown  out 
— he  was  drowned,  and  she  then  threw 
herself  into  the  waves.  Theseus,  in 
the  Argonautic  expedition,  adopted  an¬ 
other  form  of  visual  signals,  namely, 
the  colors  of  the  sails  hoisted,  but 
killed  his  father  through  a  telegraphic 
error  ;  for,  flushed  with  victory,  he 
forgot  his  signal,  and  old  .^geus,  see¬ 
ing  the  black  sail,  and  feeling  sure  his 

*  Jeremiah  vi.  1 ;  Isaiah  xxx.  17. 


son  was  dead,  flung  himself  into  the 
sea. 

It  was  these  wideawake  people  also 
who  employed  the  clepsydra,  a  very 
clever  contrivance,  for  night  communi- 
cation  afar.  This  invention  was  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  tactician  Arnias.  It 
consisted  of  a  tall  vessel  containing  wa¬ 
ter,  which  was  let  out  slowly  by  a  tap 
at  the  bottom  ;  on  the  water  floated  a 
cork  disk,  carrying  a  gauge  with  divi¬ 
sions  down  the  side,  and  on  each  divi¬ 
sion  a  separate  sentence  was  inscribed. 
Each  signalling  point  had  one  of  these 
contrivances  ;  and  on  a  light  being 
shown  from  one  station  it  was  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  the  other,  and  each  clepsydra 
opened  at  the  moment.  When  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  receded  to  the  sen¬ 
tence  required,  the  signalling  station 
again  showed  a  light,  when  the  other 
stopped  the  outflow  and  read  the  words 
inscribed  at  the  water  level  upon  the 
corresponding  gauge. 

Hannibal  erected  watch-towers  in 
Africa  and  Spain  to  signal  from  ;  and 
whenever  the  Romans  extended  their 
conquests  in  Gaul,  Spain,  or  elsewhere, 
they  made  use  of  similar  signalling  de¬ 
vices.  A  representation  of  one  of  their 
telegraph  towers  is  engraved  on  Tra¬ 
jan’s  Column.  These  towers,  the  ruins 
of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  various 
parts  of  France,  very  likely  suggested 
the  idea  of  aerial  telegraphy  to  the 
brothers  Chappe  and  other  inventors 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  for 
the  absence  of  field-glasses,  the  Ro¬ 
mans  might,  and  not  improbably  would, 
have  developed  the  same  (semaphore) 
system  as  that  of  their  modern  suc¬ 
cessors. 

Polybius  perfected  an  alphabetical 
method  of  camp  signals,  supposed  to 
have  been  originated  by  Cleoxenes- 
The  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  di¬ 
vided  into  five  or  six  sections,  with 
columns  corresponding  to  each.  The 
number  of  the  letter  at  a  given  mo¬ 
ment  signalled  from  each  column  was 
indicated  by  the  number  of  torches 
held  up.  Julius  Africanus  describes  a 
somewhat  similar  system  in  which  the 
letters  were  divided  into  three  sections 
only.  Thus  a,  (3,  y,  6,  e,  t],  and  d, 
were  indicated  by  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and 
7  torches  respectively,  on  the  left ;  in 
the  second  section  came  i,  k,  A,  etc.. 
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indicated  by  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  torches  in 
the  middle;  and  in  the  third  section, 
n,  p,  etc.,  =  1,  2,  etc.,  on  the  right. 

Among  conventional  military  signals 
of  a  simple  order  were  the  red  tunic, 
wliich  signified  an  order  to  prepare  for 
battle  and  take  a  meal  first,  and  the 
bloody  or  blood-red  spear,  giving  per¬ 
mission  to  sack  and  devastate. 

The  use  of  mirrois  to  flash  signals 
by  the  sun’s  rays  from  one  port  to  an¬ 
other  dates  back  to  the  times  of  the 
Pharaohs.  The  Persians  are  said  to 
have  considerably  developed  it  for  pur- 
])oses  of  war  ;  Leseurre’s  heliograph 
(first  used  in  Algeria),  upon  which  the 
more  successful  systems  of  Begbie  and 
Mance  have  been  founded,  was  thus 
simply  a  revival  of  very  ancient  meth¬ 
ods. 

Shortly  before  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  Claude  Chappe,  at  Angers,  in¬ 
vented  a  semaphore  telegraph,  consist¬ 
ing  of  relays  of  towers  surmounted  by 
movable  arms.  This  plan,  with  modi¬ 
fications,  was  adopted  in  France,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  other  countries.  In  Au¬ 
gust,  1794,  the  first  of  Chappe’s  lines 
was  completed  between  Paris  and  Lille, 
and  on  September  1  at  noon  the  wel¬ 
come  news  of  the  recapture  of  the  town 
of  Conde  from  the  Austrians  was  trans¬ 
mitted  by  it  from  Lille,  and  announced 
by  Carnot  to  the  deputies  in  Paris  the 
same  evening.  The  inventor,  who  was 
the  first  person  that  received  the  title 
of  telegraph  engineer  (ingmieur-tele- 
graphe),  as  head  of  a  telegraphic  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  military  service  of  the  first 
Republic,  was  succeeded  in  this  office 
by  his  brothers,  Ignatius  and  Rene  : 
during  the  Directory,  the  Empire,  and 
the  reigns  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles 
X.,  numerous  lines  of  this  description 
were  constructed  in  France.  Louis- 
Philippe  secured  the  introduction  of 
the  electric  telegraph  ;  but  both  sys¬ 
tems  were  in  use  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Crimean  war,  after  which  the 
semaphore  was  finally  abandoned. 

The  most  important  forms  of  visual 
signals  that  are  still  employed  for  com¬ 
municating  over  (comparatively)  long 
distances  are  the  heliograph*  and  the 
naval  flash-lights.  Flag-signals  and 


*  The  best  known  form  of  which  is  that  in¬ 
vented  by  Sir  Henry  Manco,  C.I.E. 


semaphores  are  still,  of  course,  con¬ 
stantly  used  for  moderate  distances, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  the  telescope,  are 
found  very  effective  as  far  as  the  earth’s 
curvature  and  the  state  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  permit.  All  these  forms  of  sig¬ 
nalling  have  been  considerably  devel¬ 
oped  of  late  years  for  military,  naval, 
and  general  maritime  purposes  ;  but 
further  allusion  to  them  in  their  im- 
pioved  state  scarcely  comes  within  our 
present  scope.* 

Acoustic  telegraphy,  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  term,  cannot  be  said  to  have  ex¬ 
isted  before  the  age  of  the  electric 
sounder  and  telephone.  Not  to  any 
practical  purpose,  that  is  to  say,  for 
string  telephones,  water  telephones, 
and  tube  telephones  have  never  been 
worked  over  long  distances  {rrjXe)  iu  a 
constant  and  effective  manner.  In 
connection  with  our  present  object,  it 
is  perhaps  sufficient  to  mention  a  few 
of  the  chief  devices  by  which  mankind 
are  known  (or  said)  to  have  succeeded 
formerly  in  establishing  more  or  less 
satisfactory  signalling  arrangements  by 
means  of  sound. 

The  historian  Diodorus  relates  that 
a  king  of  Persia  communicated  from 
Suza  to  Athens  by  relays  of  sentinels, 
planted  at  regular  intervals,  who  trans¬ 
mitted  his  messages  from  one  to  an¬ 
other  by  shouting  across  the  interven¬ 
ing  spaces.  Relays  of  shouters  were 
also  employed  by  the  Gauls.  By  this 
means,  according  to  Caesar,  tidings  of 
the  massacre  of  Romans  in  the  early 
morning  at  Orleans  was  conveyed  to 
Auvergne— a  distance  of  forty  leagued 
— the  same  evening.  In  point  of  speed, 
this  plan  may  have  been  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  couriers,  but  can  hardly 
have  been  as  reliable.  In  Mexico,  un¬ 
der  the  Aztec  regime,  the  latter  system 
appears  to  have  been  developed  to  quite 
an  elaborate  extent. 

In  the  way  of  long  distance  voice- 
transmitting,  the  stentorophonic  tube, 
said  to  have  been  employed  by  Alexan- 

*  An  exhaustive  paper  on  the  various  mod¬ 
ern  methods  of  visual  telegrapliy  was  read  by 
Captain  (now  Vice-Admiral)  P.  H.  Colomb, 
R.N.,  before  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engi¬ 
neers  in  1872  and  1878  (see  its  Journal,  vols.  i. 
and  ii.).  To  this,  and  other  more  recent  le¬ 
pers  and  publications,  the  reader  interested  in 
the  subject,  as  now  developed,  must  be  re¬ 
ferred. 
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der  the  Great,  deserves  mention  among 
the  scientidc  wonders  of  antiquity. 
By  means  of  this  instrument— so  at 
least  it  was  alleged — the  great  com¬ 
mander  succeeded  in  making  his  orders 
heard  four  leagues  off.  According  to 
the  late  Monsieur  A.  L.  Ternant,*  a 
drawing  of  this  instrument  is  believed 
to  exist  in  the  Vatican.  In  more  re¬ 
cent  times,  similar  developments  of  the 
speaking  trumpet  and  tube  are  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  Chevalier  de  Morland  and 
others. 

The  direct  transmission  of  sound- 
vibrations,  without  the  intermediary  of 
an  electric  current — that  is  to  say, 
through  solid  matter  and  over  long 
distances — was  constantly  attempted, 
and  sometimes  with  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree  of  success,  long  before  the  present 
century.  Robert  Hooke  describes  a 
string  telephone  which  he  constructed 
and  employed  about  the  year  1667. 
Quite  primitive  tribes,  in  the  East  and 
in  America,  are  said  to  have  used  sim¬ 
ilar  devices.  In  Europe  they  have 
been  generally  treated  rather  as  toys 
than  as  practical  instruments ;  but 
there  are  instances — e.g.,  among  hun¬ 
ters  in  the^  Pyrenees — where  they  have 
been  turned  to  very  useful  account. 

In  1782,  Dom  Gantey  made  some  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  propagation  of  sound 
in  the  pipes  which  carried  water  from 
the  pump  at  Chaillot.  It  was  stated 
that  “  with  three  hundred  pipes  of  a 
thousand  ‘  toises  ’  each,  despatches 
could  be  sent  one  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  in  fifty  minutes.”  In  1783  he 
jruhlished  at  Philadelphia  a  prospectus 
which  shows  that  he  had  proposed  to 
the  Academie  des  Sciences  absolutely 
new  methods  of  sending  a  despatch 
with  great  speed.  The  two  discoveries 
were  examined  by  the  Academie.  M  M. 


February, 

Condoret  and  Milly,  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  report  upon  them,  stated 
on  June  15,  1782,  that”  as  regards  the 
first  discovery,  the  means  proposed  ap¬ 
peared  to  them  practical,  ingenious, 
and  novel  ;  that  it  had  no  resemblance 
to  any  methods  previously  proposed, 
and  that  by  it  a  signal  might  be  given 
at  a  distance  of  thirty  leagues  in  a  few 
seconds  and  without  intermediate  sta¬ 
tions  ;  that  the  apparatus  would  be 
neither  expensive  nor  cumbersome, 
and  that  they  had  appended  to  Dom 
Gantey ’s  paper  the  grounds  of  their 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  the  method, 
which  the  author  wished  to  keep 
secret.”  This  secret  was,  in  fact, 
placed  under  the  seal,  and  maybe  still 
remains  in  that  condition  in  the  ar¬ 
chives,  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  wheth¬ 
er  Dom  Gautey’s  secret  is  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  kept  inviolate  by  the  Acad¬ 
emie. 

Among  other  not  very  well-known 
inventions  is  that  of  M.  Sudre,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  ”  Encyclopedie  Univer- 
selle.”  As  the  inventor  only  died 
within  quite  modern  times  (1862),  and 
as  his  system  was  apparently  apj)licable 
to  electro-magnetic  apparatus,  it  does 
not  properly  come  within  our  present 
scope.  Its  peculiarity,  however,  was 
his  use  of  the  notes  of  the  musical 
scale,  for  distinguishing  different  let¬ 
ters  of  the  alphabet.  His  widow  pub¬ 
lished  a  description  of  the  invention, 
with  other  memoranda  ;  but  it  appears 
that  the  authorities  have  never  been 
induced  to  give  it  a  trial. 

Of  curiosities  in  signalling,  both  an¬ 
cient  and  modern — for  those  who  care 
to  seek  them — there  is  indeed  an  abun¬ 
dance,  if  not  a  positive  plethora. — 
Cornhill  Magazine. 
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BY  M. 

I  HAVE  been  thinking  that  your 
Committee,  when  they  did  me  the  hon- 

*  For  some  years  manager  of  the  Eastern 
Telegraph  Company’s  station  at  Marseilles. 

f  Being  the  substance  of  an  address  deliv¬ 
ered  at  the  opening  of  the  Technical  Institute, 
Bradford-on-Avon,  February  24,  1897. 


FOSTER. 

or  to  ask  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  this 
interesting  occasion,  were  not  fully 
aware  of  what  manner  of  man  it  was 
whom  they  had  thus  invited.  I  am  a 
professor,  an  academic  person  ;  and 
academic  persons,  as  you  know,  live 
in  a  little  world  of  their  own,  having 
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but  a  slight  hold  on  the  things  belong¬ 
ing  to  busy  practical  every-day  life,  and 
are  fond  of  trying  to  judge  every  ques¬ 
tion  which  comes  before  them  by  the 
light  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
“general  principles.”  Moreover,  I 
am  a  professor  of  physiology  ;  my  days 
are  filled  with  questions  as  to  how 
beings  live  and  move  ;  the  whole  world 
is  to  me  a  crowd  of  physiological  prob¬ 
lems,  and  1  am  apt  to  look  at  every¬ 
thing  which  conies  before  me  through 
physiological  spectacles.  In  the  few 
words  which  I  have  to  say  to-day  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  go  out  of  my  real 
character ;  I  shall  cling  to  general 
principles,  and  to  a  physiological  point 
of  view  ;  and  my  theme  being  Techni¬ 
cal  Education  1  will  not  shrink  from 
beginning  with  a  general  question,  even 
though  it  may  seem  to  have  something 
of  a  Pontius  Pilate  ring — the  general 
question.  What  is  Education  ? 

I  came  the  other  day  upon  a  sen¬ 
tence,  in  which  an  old  Latin  gramma¬ 
rian  attempts  to  define  the  word  “  edu¬ 
cate.”  He  says:  “  The  midwife  brings 
you  in  the  world,  the  nurse  rears  you, 
the  schoolmaster  puts  you  in  the  right 
way,  the  professor  tells  you  what  it  all 
means.”  Only  the  word  which  I  have 
rendered  as  “  rear”  is  the  word  “  edu¬ 
cates” — educat  nutrix.  And,  indeed, 
education  is  rearing,  is  leading  out. 
A  child  is  born  into  the  world  pos- 
s  ssed  of  certain  powers,  some  obvious 
and  actual,  but  others — and  these  the 
greater  part — hidden  and  unfinished, 
mere  germs  of  power,  simple  poten¬ 
tialities.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  nurse 
so  to  bring  certain  conditions,  which 
academic  persons  call  the  environment 
(to  wit,  adequate  aliment,  suitable  ex¬ 
ercise,  and  the  like),  to  bear  on  the 
growing  organism  as  to  lead  out  these 
potentialities  from  their  hiding  place 
and  set  them  forth  as  effective  powers. 
And  the  leading  of  the  true  nurse  is 
such  that  the  powers  so  brought  out 
are  those  which  work  for  the  good  no 
less  of  the  world  than  of  the  child 
itself.  This  leading  out  of  potentiali¬ 
ties  into  powers,  this  development  of 
the  possible  into  the  actual,  is  not 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  nurse,  and 
does  not  begin  with  that  which  we  call 
birth.  Its  origin  goes  back  beyond 


that,  and  indeed  lies  behind  the  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  it  also  stretches  forward  past 
childhood,  youth,  and  even  manhood, 
reaching  right  on  to  the  grave. 

In  the  lapse  of  time  since  the  old 
Romans  first  used  the  word  “  educate” 
we  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  nar¬ 
rowing  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  the 
rearing  of  what  we  call  the  mind. 
Now  to  a  physiologist  at  least  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  body  and  mind  is 
shadowy  and  invalid  ;  equally  invalid 
seems  to  an  academic  philosopher  the 
attempt  to  several  menial  and  moral 
training.  And  here  perhaps  it  may  be 
permitted  to  the  physiologist  and  aca¬ 
demic  professor  to  say  in  pasBing  that 
to  attempt  to  train  certain  powers  while 
others  are  neglected  is  to  run  counter 
to  the  precepts  of  philosophy,  and  that 
true  education  is  that  which  brings  for¬ 
ward  together  all  the  powers  of  the 
whole  being— body,  mind,  and  soul. 

We  may,  however,  for  the  present, 
without  risk,  turn  our  attention  to 
education  as  more  especially  a  rearing 
of  the  mind.  And  I  will  now  put  for¬ 
ward  the  question,  “  What  is  the  goal 
of  education  ?”  Here  physiology  helps 
to  supply  the  answer.  We  are  all 
membeis  of  one  body.  In  a  body  each 
member  has  a  double  function.  On 
the  one  hand  it  has  a  special  work  to 
do — the  eye  to  see,  the  hand  to  move, 
the  lungs  to  breathe,  and  the  like— a 
work  which  is  in  itself  for  the  good  of 
the  whole  body.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  certain  duties  toward  the  rest  of 
the  body  in  consonance  with  which  it 
performs  its  special  task  ;  the  muscle, 
while  working  to  move  some  part  of 
the  body,  not  only  docs  that  for  the 
body’s  good,  but  also  at  the  same  lime 
contributes  in  other  ways  to  the  body’s 
welfare.  And  when  we  set  about  train¬ 
ing  the  body  regard  must  be  had  to  the 
general  and  to  the  special  task  alike. 
So  is  it  also  with  the  education  of  the 
child.  He  or  she  needs  to  be  reared, 
on  the  one  hand,  so  as  to  fit  him  or  her 
for  the  common  duties  of  citizenship  : 
this  we  call  general  education.  He  or 
she  needs,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be 
reared  so  as  to  be  fitted  for  the  particu¬ 
lar  task  which,  as  to  a  particular  mem¬ 
ber,  falls  to  his  or  her  lot :  this  is,  in 
the  broad  sense,  technical  education. 
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The  two  kinds  of  education  are  not  or 
need  not  be  antagonistic — indeed  are 
at  times  convertible. 

All  education,  whether  general  or 
technical,  should  be  marked  by  certain 
common  features,  be  guided  by  certain 
common  principles.  Of  these  the  one 
which  should  be  dominant  is  that  to 
which  we  were  just  now  led  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  define  education,  the  recognition 
of  the  idea  that  education  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  out  of  hidden  powers.  This  may 
not  be  in  accord  with  some  systems  of 
teaching,  which  seem  to  regard  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  “  pressing  in,”  as  if  the 
school  were  a  mould  into  which  young 
minds,  however  diverse,  were  to  be 
squeezed,  to  the  end  that,  like  so  many 
pats  of  butter,  they  might  be  turned 
out  stamped  with  the  same  pattern,  or, 
as  the  phrase  goes,  as  having  passed 
the  same  standard.  Nevertheless, 
whether  or  no  in  accord  with  such  sys¬ 
tems,  the  idea  of  leading  out  is  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  true  conceptions,  and  one  of 
great  moment  for  the  teacher  to  grasp. 
The  world  is  not  so  wealthy  in  indi¬ 
vidual  powers,  not  so  rich  in  intellec¬ 
tual  might,  that  we  can  afford  to  neg¬ 
lect  the  opportunities  of  developing  to 
full  growth  the  rudiments  of  individ¬ 
ual  character  and  of  bringing  to  full 
fruition  the  seeds  of  greatness  which 
lie  dormant  and  unsuspected  among 
the  young.  While  man,  like  all  other 
living  beings,  is  subject  to  influences 
which  favor  the  rise  of  special  charac¬ 
ter,  is  no  less  subject  to  other  influ¬ 
ences,  increasing  it  would  seem  with 
advancing  civilization,  which  tend  to 
drive  him  to  a  mediocre  and  monoto¬ 
nous  sameness.  The  school  should  ally 
itself  with  the  former,  not  with  the 
latter,  and  be  not  a  machine  for  stamp¬ 
ing  the  stuff  of  humanity  with  the 
same  stamp,  but  a  sieve  for  sifting  sorts 
and  an  instrument  for  turning  out 
kinds. 

Part  of  all  education  lies  in  the  mas¬ 
tering  of  methods,  in  gaining  the  use 
of  tools  ;  and  the  fundamental  meth¬ 
ods,  the  primordial  tools,  are  the  ven¬ 
erable  three  R’s  :  reading,  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  signs  ;  writing,  the  making  of 
signs  ;  and  arithmetic,  the  foundation 
of  measurements. 

What  shall  be  added  next  ? 

Mankind  is  but  a  very  small  fraction 


of  the  universe,  yet  we  boldly  divide 
the  universe  into  two  parts,  man  and 
nature,  and  dwell  as  much  at  least  on 
the  one  as  on  the  other,  as  if  they  were 
equal.  We  may  roughly  divide  our 
knowledge  into  that  which  deals  pri¬ 
marily  with  man  and  that  which  deals 
primarily  with  nature ;  the  latter 
makes  up  that  which  we  call  science, 
the  former  that  which  we  call  letters. 
Such  a  division  is  of  course  provisional, 
and  indeed  at  bottom  invalid  ;  but  it 
goes  some  way,  and  will  serve  as  a  clue 
to  much. 

In  the  beginning  man  turned  his 
thoughts  chiefly  to  man,  and  letters 
grew  apace,  while  science  as  yet  was 
hardly  born.  So  literature,  the  story 
of  man  and  his  doings,  his  achieve¬ 
ments  and  his  hopes,  early  entered  the 
schools,  and  held  the  first  place  there. 
But  as  the  knowledge  both  of  man  and 
nature  has  in  the  course  of  time  wid¬ 
ened  and  deepened,  man’s  conception 
of  nature  has  spread  larger  and  larger 
until,  compared  witl^  it,  his  conception 
of  himself  has  seemed  not  to  grow  at 
all  or  even  to  shrink.  Literature, 
moreover,  has  run  an  uneven  course, 
its  sails  now  filled  with  a  favoring 
wind,  now  flapping  idly  in  a  calm  ; 
but  science  has  gone  on  in  an  unbroken 
progress,  ever  laying  its  hand  on  some 
new,  hitherto  untouched  thing,  never 
letting  go  that  which  it  has  once 
grasped,  steadily  swelling  and  fixing 
its  realm. 

Science  has  thus  always  grown,  but 
never  so  rapidly  as  in  these  latter  days. 
Let  man  turn  oow  where  he  may,  he 
meets  with  science  at  every  step  and 
on  every  hand  ;  not  only  in  gaining  his 
daily  bread,  but  in  the  defence  of  what 
he  owns,  in  the  pleasures,  comforts, 
and  luxuries  which  soften  his  life,  in 
the  thoughts  which  ennoble  it,  in  the 
working  out  of  the  rules  which  should 
guide  it,  science  has  things  to  say,  so 
important,  so  far  reaching,  so  insistent 
that  it  seems  a  merest  truism  to  insist 
that,  so  soon  as  the  growing  mind  is 
able  to  take  them  in,  the  ways  of  sci¬ 
ence  should  be  made  known  to  it. 

Hence  science  now  claims,  and  justly 
claims,  that  so  soon  as  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  methods  of  all  learning  arc  ac¬ 
quired,  they  should  be  turned  in  part 
at  least  to  her,  and  not,  as  in  the  early 
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days  when  she  was  in  her  swaddling  of  swerving  one  jot  or  tittle  from  the 
clothes,  to  letters  alone.  In  plain  Ian-  exact  truth,  patient  endurance  through 
guage  science  should  form  in  all  our  long  continued  trials,  and  a  humility 
schools,  from  the  elementary  upward,  which  keeps  boldness  on  this  side  of 
a  part,  and  that  no  small  part,  of  the  rashness,  no  less  than  by  piercing  in- 
teaching,  even  of  that  general  teach-  sight  or  sweeping  grasp.  By  such 
ing  whose  aim  is  limited  to  fitting  the  qualities  are  the  truths  of  science  won, 
scholar  for  the  simple  duties  of  citizen-  and  only  with  them  can  science  be 
ship.  truly  taught.  And  are  not  these  quali- 

When  I  say  the  teaching  of  science,  ties'  the  very  ones  whose  possession 
I  mean  the  right  teaching  of  science,  marks  the  true  citizen  ? 

Science  cannot  be  taught  out  of  books  ;  But  here  the  very  features  of  science, 
science  is  wholly  at  war  with  t,hat  mod-  its  far-reaching  and  all-pervading  char- 
ern  idol,  the  written  examination  sys-  acters,  while  they  bring  the  need  of  its 
tern,  under  whose  heavy  chariot  wheels  being  taught,  bring  also  difficulties, 
the  budding  potentialities  of  countless  great  difficulties,  in  the  way  of  teach- 
mindshave  been  crushed.  Science  has  ing  it.  The  story  of  man  himself  and 
to  do  with  the  things  which  are  going  his  little  works,  the  tale  of  his  doings, 
on  always  before  our  very  eyes,  and  the  his  wrongs  and  rights,  his  woes  and 
only  right  way  to  teach  science  is  to  ioys,  his  hopes  and  fears,  his  wars  and 
bring  the  mind  to  the  things  them-  his  customs,  is  after  all  a  compact 
selves.  Not  by  primers  and  text-books,  story  easily  told.  Moreover  men  have 
not  by  didactic  expositions,  easy  or  been  busy  telling  it  lifetime  after  life- 
hard,  but  by  direct  seeing,  hearing,  time  ;  they  have  learnt  how  to  tell  it, 
and  handling,  with  the  aid  of  instru-  how  to  unfold  the  story  step  by  step 
ments,  simple  if  possible,  but  if  not  before  the  growing  mind,  putting  the 
complex,  can  the  mind  be  led  in  the  simple  things  before  the  complex  ones, 
right  way.  Science  replaces  the  desk  The  story  has  been  made  into  a  dis- 
by  the  laboratory,  in  which  the  scholar  cipline. 

labors  and  wrestles  at  first  hand  with  The  story  of  science,  on  the  other 
the  secrets  of  nature  ;  and  the  labor  hand,  is  not  only  a  manifold  and  in¬ 
need  be  none  the  less  fruitful  because  tricate,  but  also  a  growing  and  changing 
the  laboratory  happen  to  be  a  simple  one.  While  the  methods  of  teaching 
one,  not  a  gorgeous  palace  imitating  an  letters  are  very  much  alike,  one  tongue 
exhibition,  but  a  mere  tray  or  a  table  being  taught  in  much  the  same  way  as 
bearing  the  most  common  tools.  another,  and  the  story  of  one  people 

Science  so  taught  may  claim  the  like  that  of  other  peoples,  each  branch 
further  good  that  the  teaching  rears  of  science  must  be  taught  in  its  own 
not  one  faculty,  but  the  whole  being,  way.  And  while  the  subject-matter  of 
In  struggling  with  the  actual  problems  the  letters  which  our  children  learn  to¬ 
ol  nature,  that  invalid  distinction  be-  day  is  much  the  same  as  that  which  we 
tween  body  and  mind,  on  which  I  learnt  in  our  time,  and  our  fathers  be- 
touched  a  little  while  back,  vanishes  fore  us,  with  the  continued  march  of 
quite  away.  A  quick  eye,  a  sharp  ear,  science  the  way  in  which  we  ourselves 
a  fine  touch  are  as  needful  for  the  ap-  look  at  even  familiar  things  is  shifting 
preciation  of  things  as  nimbleness  m  so  frequently  that  some  change,  at 
logic  or  a  retentive  memory  ;  and  a  times  small,  at  times  great,  is  repeat- 
right  learning  of  scientific  truths  in-  edly  needed  in  the  way  in  which  we 
volves  a  due  training  of  what  we  call  bring  the  young  to  look  at  them, 
the  body  no  less  than  of  what  we  call  Moreover,  save  for  one  branch  of  it, 
the  mind.  It  involves,  too,  a  moral  that  of  mathematics,  which,  however 
training.  The  royal  road  to  scientific  important,  is  only  a  branch,  science  is, 
instruction  is  to  step  faithfully  in  the  on  the  whole,  a  new  tool  in  the  schools, 
path  of  the  inquirers  who  have  wrested  one  to  which  the  hand  of  the  school- 
truths  out  of  darkness  ;  and  if  the  master  is  as  yet  for  the  most  part  un¬ 
story  of  their  labors  be  read,  it  will  al-  accustomed.  The  teacher  of  science  is 
ways  be  found  that  their  success  was  still  in  great  measure  a  learner  in  the 
due  to  such  qualities  as  accuracy,  dread  art  of  teaching.  So  long  as  this  is  so. 
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it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  not  to  press 
too  hurriedly  the  entrance  of  science 
into  the  school.  It  is  better  to  teach 
letters  well  than  science  badly. 

My  theme  to-day,  however,  is  not 
the  general  education  which  rears  the 
citizen,  but  that  special  preparation 
for  a  particular  career  which  we  call 
technical  education.  It  seems  to  be 
repeating  a  mere  truism  to  state  that 
when  a  man’s  life  is  about  to  be  given 
up  to  carrying  out  the  industrial  appli¬ 
cation  of  any  science,  that  science 
should  be  made  in  some  way  a  part  of 
the  rearing  of  his  youth. 

Let  me  here  venture  to  make  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  that  which  may  be 
called  mere  training  and  that  which 
may  be  called  real  education.  In  the 
progress  of  civilization  the  work  done 
by  man  is  increasingly  replaced  by 
work  done  by  a  machine.  The  lowest 
state  of  man  is  that  of  the  mere  laborer. 
Such  a  one  is  of  use,  like  the  horse,  for 
the  brute  force  of  his  muscles  ;  he  is  a 
mere  machine  of  flesh  and  blood,  and 
his  place  is  soon  taken  by  a  machine 
of  wood  or  iron.  In  his  next  stage  he 
becomes  a  skilled  workman.  lie  has 
to  perform  a  special  task  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  which  mere  force  is  wholly 
subordinate  to  skill.  Such  skill  has  to 
be  acquired  by  practice.  What  is 
needed  may  be  some  particular  twist 
of  the  wrist,  some  special  fineness  of 
touch,  some  sharp  appreciation  of  dif¬ 
ferences  of  color,  or  the  like  ;  this  has 
to  be  gained  by  repeated  exercise.  The 
man  is  still  a  machine  ;  he  has  to  do 
the  same  thing  or  the  same  things,  and 
doing  it  or  them  again  and  again  is 
taught  to  do  it  or  them  well.  But 
such  a  teaching  is  training,  not  educa¬ 
tion.  In  most  cases  of  this  kind  the 
quickest  and  most  effective  training  is 
that  which  is  begun  and  finished  by 
help  of  the  actual  things  which  have 
to  be  done,  by  real  tasks  in  the  factory 
and  workshop.  It  may  perhaps  in 
some  cases  save  time  and  material  if 
the  early  stages  of  the  training  are  car¬ 
ried  out  on  dummies  and  not  on  actual 
things  ;  and  such  a  collection  of  dum¬ 
mies  has  sometimes  been  called  a  tech¬ 
nical  school.  But  the  mere  prepara¬ 
tion  of  qualities  and  powers,  which, 
however  finely  developed,  never  consti¬ 
tute  more  than  a  machine,  is  training, 


not  education  ;  and  it  is  the  spoiling 
of  a  good  word  to  use  the  name 
“  school”  in  such  a  way. 

The  next  step  in  the  nature  of  man’s 
work  is  a  great  one.  A  machine  is 
constructed  to  do  a  particular  thing  ; 
and  the  more  complex  and  delicate  a 
machine  the  more  limited  is  the  use  to 
which  it  can  be  put.  A  simple  chop¬ 
per  may  be  used  to  cut  at  one  time 
straw,  at  another  wood  ;  but  if  you 
put  logs  into  a  chaff-cutter  you  do  not 
cut  your  wood,  you  only  damage  your 
machine.  It  is  relatively  easy  to  con¬ 
struct  a  machine  which  shall  perform 
even  a  very  complicated  task,  provided 
that  be  always  the  same  ;  it  is  very 
difldcult  to  construct  a  machine  which, 
according  to  the  circumstances  it  meets 
with,  has  to  do  now  one  thing,  now 
another  ;  and  if  the  uncertainty  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  be  great,  the  construction 
bf  a  machine  fitted  to  meet  all  the 
changes  which  may  be  met  with  be¬ 
comes  downright  impossible. 

Now  in  many  occupations  the  task 
of  the  workman  is  hot  the  mere  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  same  act  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  but  involves  a  change  of  ac¬ 
tion  to  meet  a  change  of  circumstance. 
If  the  changes  which  may  occur  are 
few,  and  such  as  it  is  possible  to  fore¬ 
see,  the  workman  may  be  prepared  to 
meet  them.  As  the  engine-driver  has 
his  signals  according  to  which  he  goes 
slow,  or  stops,  or  goes  on  ahead,  so  in 
each  trade  and  art  a  code  of  signals 
may  be  prepared  by  obeying  which  the 
workman  may  successfully  meet  the 
changes  in  his  task.  But  this  can  be 
done  only  for  the  changes  which  can 
be  foreseen  ;  and  the  leading  of  the 
workman  to  a  right  use  of  the  signals 
is  mere  training,  not  education.  So 
long  as  he  does  not  know  what  the  sig¬ 
nal  means,  and  what  is  its  hidden  con¬ 
nection  with  the  change  of  tasks,  he 
continues  to  work  as  a  mere  machine  ; 
and  indeed,  so  long  as  the  code  of  sig¬ 
nals  remains  a  limit ed  one,  the  ma¬ 
chine  of  flesh  and  blood  is  in  danger  at 
everv  moment  of  being  replaced  by  a 
machine  of  wood  and  iron. 

But  in  all  lines  of  life  there  comes  in 
the  possibility — nay,  the  likelihood — 
of  the  unexpected  happening.  In 
every  occupation,  even  in  the  simple 
ones,  the  workman  may  meet  with 
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some  unforeseen  change  in  his  task  ; 
he  may  be  brought  face  to  face  with 
something  not  in  his  code  of  signals. 
If  he  be  merely  trained,  not  really  edu¬ 
cated,  he  does  not  know  what  to  do  ; 
he  does  something  by  chance,  and  so 
doing  may  do  the  right  thing,  but  is 
more  likely  to  do  the  wrong  thing,  and, 
so  blundering,  to  ruin  his  task,  or  he 
does  nothing  at  all,  which  may  mean 
equal  ruin. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  fit  the  work¬ 
man  to  meet  the  unforeseen,  and  that 
is  lifting  him  above  the  stage  of  a  mere 
machine,  to  provide  him  with  the 
power  of  judging  what  he  ought  to  do 
and  what  he  ought  not  to  do.  From  a 
practical  point  of  view  the  latter  is 
perhaps  the  more  important ;  much 
more  harm  is  done  in  this  world  by 
men  hastily  rushing  to  the  wrong 
course  than  by  their  shrinking  from 
the  right  one.  In  all  times  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  mark  of  the  instructed  and 
wise  has  been  a  cautiousness  contrast¬ 
ing  with  the  rashness  of  the  ignorant 
and  foolish  ;  and  indeed  the  first  use, 
perhaps  the  greater  use,  of  true  knowl¬ 
edge  is  the  recognition,  and  so  the 
avoidance,  of  the  specious  but  often 
popular  falsehoods  which  continually 
hover  round  man’s  path. 

Now  there  is  only  one  way  in  which 
through  external  influences  a  man  can 
be  fitted  for  forming  a  judgment  amid 
unforeseen  circumstances  so  that  he 
may  take  the  right  course,  or  at  least 
avoid  hurrying  into  careless  mistakes, 
and  that  is  the  education  through 
which  he  is  made  to  grasp  the  princi¬ 
ples  according  to  which  in  each  occu¬ 
pation  the  action  is  suited  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  But  in  any  occupation 
which  is  an  application  of  science,  the 
principles  which  underlie  all  the  acts 
constituting  the  daily  occupation, 
which  are  appealed  to  in  every  new  de¬ 
parture,  and  which  supply  the  guide 
in  every  doubt,  form  what  Ave  call  the 
science  itself.  So  that  we  come  back 
to  this,  that  the  only  true  technical 
education  of  the  workman  whose  work 
lies  in  the  application  of  science — that 
is,  education  as  distinguished  from  the 
mere  training  of  a  machine — is  a  rear¬ 
ing  in  the  science  which  has  provided 
him  with  his  dailj^  task.  But  if  this 
be  so  the  distinction  between  general 
New  Series. — Vol.  LXVII.,  No.  2. 


and  technical  education  seems  in  large 
measure  to  vanish. 

Not  wholly,  however,  for  we  may  see 
a  difference  between  the  demands  for 
the  general  furnishing  of  the  citizen 
and  those  for  the  special  equipment  of 
the  workman  in  a  particular  trade ; 
and  we  may  use  the  same  science  to 
meet  the  different  demands  indifferent 
ways. 

For  instance,  the  great  science  of 
chemistry,  white  it  enters  largely  into 
all  philosophic  conceptions  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things,  is  at  the  same  time  the 
foundation  of  many  crafts,  and  those 
the  most  diverse.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  who  is 
wholly  ignorant  of  chemical  science 
can  have  but  an  imperfect  conception 
of  the  problems  of  the  universe  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  truths  of  chemistry 
lie  at  the  bottom,  not  only  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  chemical  industries,  but  also  of 
many  other  occupations  so  diverse  as 
those  of  the  brewer,  the  sugar  refiner, 
the  dyer,  the  doctor,  the  artist,  and 
yet  others.  Yet  chemistry  is  one  and 
undivided ;  the  same  fundamental 
principles  guide  at  once  the  philosophic 
inquirer  and  each  one  of  the  several 
crafts.  There  are  not  several  chemis¬ 
tries  to  be  distributed  in  teaching  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  several  needs  ;  the  same 
elementary  truths  must  be  taught  to 
all.  This  does  not,  however,  mean 
that  these  are  to  be  taught  to  each  in 
the  same  way.  The  brewer,  the  paint¬ 
er,  and  the  doctor  ought  each  of  them 
to  know  chemistry  ;  but  to  teach  each 
in  the  same  fashion  and  on  the  same 
lines  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable. 
The  house  of  chemistry  has  many 
doors,  and  into  it  one  may  enter  in 
many  ways.  In  every  craft  which  is 
based  on  chemistry,  and  in  which  the 
^  daily  acts  are  applications  of  the  sci¬ 
ence,  each  application  is  in  its  very 
nature  an  illustration  ;  and  the  real 
teacher  can  out  of  the  daily  familiar 
task  pluck  the  lesson  which  tells  of 
pure  science  ;  he  can  make  the  trade 
itself  the  school.  This  is  in  the  nar¬ 
rower  sense  technical  as  contrasted 
with  general  scientific  education.  It 
is  not  that  technical  science  is  different 
from  general  science,  it  is  not  that 
technical  science  is  a  bit  cut  out  of 
general  science,  a  bit  which  can  be  used 
17 
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by  itself  ;  for  the  general  principles  of 
a  science— and  with  these  alone  not 
with  signals  and  “  tips,”  as  we  have 
seen,  has  real  education  to  do — run  as 
continuous  threads  through  the  whole 
science,  and  to  cut  them  would  bo  to 
undo  it.  Technical  differs  from  gen¬ 
eral  scientific  education  not  in  what  is 
taught,  but  in  the  way  of  teaching. 
We  may  perhaps  go  a  little  further. 
The  teaching  of  science  consists  largely 
in  so  bringing  particular  facts  before 
the  learuer  as  to  lead  him  through 
them  up  to  general  truths.  The  gen¬ 
eral  teacher  has  a  large  choice  of  facts 
with  which  to  begin  ;  the  technical 
teacher  begins  with  the  facts  which  lay 
immediately  before  him,  as  offered  by 
the  trade  in  which  his  pupils  are  en¬ 
gaged.  Beyond  that  the  truths  which 
they  work  out  are  the  same,  and  the 
methods  which  they  employ  are  at  bot¬ 
tom  the  same  ;  the  two  kinds  of  teach¬ 
ing  differ  in  their  starting  points,  but 
are  otherwise  alike. 

Here  let  me  remind  you  of  what  I 
said  a  little  while  back  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  teaching  science.  If  that  be 
true  of  general  science  it  is  still  more 
true  of  technical  science.  If  it  be  a 
hard  task  to  teach  science  rightly  when 
the  teacher  has  the  whole  realm  of  his 
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science  from  which  to  choose  his  les¬ 
son,  how  mueh  harder  must  be  the  task 
of  him  who  is  narrowed,  at  first  at 
least,  to  a  few  ordinary  things  and  has 
to  lead  up  from  them  to  broad  general 
truths  !  If  technical  education  is  to 
be  of  real  avail,  the  technical  teacher 
must  be  one  who  grasps  the  difficulties 
of  his  calling  ;  but  if  this  first  neces¬ 
sary  qualification  be  assured,  the  next 
step,  that  of  gaining  power  to  over¬ 
come  them,  will  be  a  relatively  easy 
one.  Need  I  say  that  the  reward  of 
the  teacher  should  be  consonant  with 
his  task  ? 

This  may  be  a  high  view  of  technical 
education  and  a  new  view  to  some. 
But  I  would  ask  such  to  remember 
that,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  what  I 
have  tried  to  lay  before  you,  then  tech¬ 
nical  education,  the  real  technical  edu¬ 
cation  on  which  I  have  dwelt,  is  after 
all  only  a  kind  of  general  education  ; 
and,  if  so,  those  who  carry  it  out  right¬ 
ly,  as  from  what  1  can  see  I  believe  you 
propose  to  do  here,  will  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  knowing  that  in  striving  to 
fit  the  lad  or  the  girl  for  the  daily 
tasks  of  trade,  they  are  at  the  same 
time  fitting  him  or  her  for  the  general 
duties  of  Y\iQ.— Nineteenth  Century. 
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BY  ARTHUR  J.  SYMONDS. 

The  sea-gulls  whiten  and  dip. 

Crying  their  lonely  cry. 

At  noon  in  the  blue  of  the  bay  ; 

And  I  hear  the  slow  oars  drip. 

As  the  fisherman’s  boat  drifts  by. 

And  the  cuckoo  calls  from  the  hillside  far  away. 


The  white  birds  cry  for  the  foam, 

0  white  birds  crying  to  me 
The  cry  of  my  heart  evermore. 

By  perilous  seas  to  roam 
To  a  shore  far  over  the  sea. 

And  I  would  that  my  ship  went  down  within  sight  of  the  shore  ! 
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BY  LOUIS  ROBINSON. 


No  part  of  the  human  countenance 
engages  our  attention  so  frequently  as 
the  eyes.  When  face  to  face  in  con¬ 
versation,  we  do  not  look  at  the  lips — 
although,  as  a  rule,  the  attention  is 
very  quickly  taken  by  any  movement 
— but  at  the  eyes  of  the  person  with 
whom  we  are  speaking.  So  much  is 
this  the  case  that  the  habit  of  many 
deaf  people  of  watching  the  mouth  al¬ 
ways  strikes  us  as  peculiar.  In  fact, 
one  usually  feels  that  there  is  a  sense 
of  incompleteness  in  the  association  of 
mind  with  mind  by  means  of  conversa¬ 
tion  if  there  is  not  a  continual  inter¬ 
change  of  glances  making  a  kind  of 
running  commentary  on  the  words 
spoken.  The  same  may  be  said  of  or¬ 
dinary  greetings  when  two  people  shake 
hands  :  unless  there  is  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  a  meeting  of  friendly  looks  the 
ceremony  loses  much  of  its  meaning. 

Now  why  is  there  this  continual 
meeting  of  eyes  accompanying  all  kinds 
of  human  intercourse  ?  Partly,  no 
doubt,  it  is  attributable  to  certain  hab¬ 
its  of  comparatively  recent  date.  The 
eye,  “  the  window  of  the  soul,”  is  a 
more  truthful  exponent  of  the  inward 
thoughts  than  the  tongue,  and  seeing 
that  speech  is  very  frequently  used  not 
to  tell  the  thoughts  but  to  conceal 
them,  we  look  to  the  eye  for  confirma¬ 
tion  or  the  reverse  for  what  our  ears 
are  taking  in. 

Partly,  I  think,  the  habit  is  based 
upon  an  inbred  instinct  which  we  have 
inherited  from  very  remote  ancestors, 
and  which  is  exhibited  by  many  of  the 
lower  animals.  One  finds  that  very 
young  children,  long  before  they  ac¬ 
quire  any  knowledge  of  words,  estab¬ 
lish  an  understanding  with  those  about 
them  by  means  of  the  eye.  A  babe  of 
a  few  months  old  directs  its  glances  to 
the  eyes  of  those  round  about  it  quite 
as  much  as  an  older  person.  A  dog 
watches  its  master’s  eyes  habitually, 
and,  as  will  be  shown  later,  monkeys 
use  this  method  of  ascertaining  what 
is  in  the  minds  of  those  round  about 
them  almost  as  much  as  we  do.  Many 
wild  creatures  instinctively  understand 
when  they  are  being  looked  at.  Thus 


a  hare  in  her  seat  will  often  allow  a 
man  to  pass  close  by  her  if  his  gaze  is 
directed  at  some  other  object,  but  when 
she  sees  his  eyes  turned  toward  her  she 
seems  to  know  that  she  is  discovered, 
and  is  up  and  away  in  an  instant. 

Is  it  not  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  who 
draws  attention  to  the  automatic  way 
in  which  we  challenge  the  eyes  of  those 
we  pass  in  the  street,  and  thus  estab¬ 
lish,  every  time  we  walk  abroad,  a 
species  of  understanding  with  many 
persons  who  are  otherwise  complete 
strangers  ?  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  mind  begins  to  communicate  with 
mind  at  the  moment  when  the  eyes 
encounter,  and  that  people  whom  we 
have  acknowledged  in  this  way  stand 
on  a  somewhat  more  familiar  footing 
with  us  than  before  the  vague  bond 
became  established. 

We,  most  of  us,  feel  a  hesitation 
about  making  our  presence  known, 
even  to  a  friend,  by  any  other  form  of 
advance.  The  beggar  has  long  ago  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  gains  by  this  most  in¬ 
formal  method  of  self- introduction. 
This  fact  has  been  brought  home  to 
me  of  late  while  I  have  been  interested 
in  ocular  expression,  and  have  made  a 
habit  of  looking— perhaps  rather  more 
intently  than  is  customary— at  the  eyes 
of  persons  whom  I  meet  upon  the  pave¬ 
ment.  If  any  member  of  the  cadger 
fraternity  happens  to  be  on  business  in 
the  streets,  he  is  certain  to  regard  the 
momentary  interchange  of  glances  as 
an  invitation  to  attempt  some  more 
profitable  form  of  commerce.  The 
commonness  of  the  habit  cannot  be 
better  emphasized  than  by  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  members  of 
Parliament  make  use  of  the  same  mute 
telegraphy  as  mendicants  when  they 
desire  permission  to  address  the  House. 

Fencing-masters  lay  great  stress  upon 
the  importance  of  pupils  keeping  their 
eyes  steadily  upon  those  of  their  oppo¬ 
nents.  In  all  probability  nature  her¬ 
self  would  teach  any  of  us  this  elemen¬ 
tary  lesson  if  we  were  face  to  face  with 
a  real  enemy.  I  have  noticed  that  all 
pugilists,  trained  and  untrained,  when 
sparring  keep  their  gaze  fixed  upon  the 
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eyes  of  their  antagonists.  That  such 
habits  are  instinctive  is  shown  by  the 
fact  tliat  all  apes  when  they  have  hos¬ 
tile  intentions  invariably  look  steadily 
at  the  eyes,  and  never  allow  their  glance 
to  stray. 

When  we  study  the  natural  history 
of  ocular  expression  we  soon  find  an 
explanation  of  these  facts.  Obviously 
the  nervous  mechanism  of  such  primi¬ 
tive  and  widely  distributed  methods  of 
intercourse  must  be  very  ancient,  and 
can  have  but  little  to  do  with  the  high¬ 
er  intellectual  faculties.  Undoubtedly 
e3'e  language  dates  back  far  beyond  the 
beginning  of  human  speech,  and  was 
therefore  established  at  a  time  when 
mental  processes  were  infinitely  less 
complex  than  they  are  to-day.  One 
must  not  attribute  the  superior  truth¬ 
fulness  of  the  eye  to  the  tongue  and 
the  other  organs  of  expression  to  any 
causes  which  have  to  do  with  morality. 
Nature  knows  nothing  of  ethics  as  we 
understand  the  term,  and  if  she  can 
gain  an  infinitesimal  advantage  by  de¬ 
ceit  she  resorts  to  it  without  th^e  slight¬ 
est  hesitation.  But,  unlike  many  hu¬ 
man  exponents  of  the  art  of  lying,  she 
is  frugal  and  business-like  in  her  out- 
ut  of  falsehoods.  If  it  does  not  pay 
er  to  tell  a  lie  her  veracity  is  beyond 
suspicion.  Broadly  speaking,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  eye  is  the  language  of 
truth,  because  it  was  evolved  at  a  time 
when  elaborate  lies  were  useless.  W hen 
there  were  no  highly  developed  brains 
social  strategy  of  the  more  oblique  kind 
was  uncalled  for,  just  as  hundred-ton 
guns  were  uncalled  for  before  the  days 
of  ironclads.  We  know  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  critical  and  plotting 
part  of  the  brain  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  but  that  the  mechanism  of 
the  emotions  and  the  more  automatic 
mental  processes  is  extremely  ancient. 
Hence  the  surviving  methods  of  com¬ 
munication  which  belonged  to  the 
earlier  ages,  and  are  closely  connected 
with  the  machinery  of  emotion,  do  not 
so  readily  lend  themselves  to  civilized 
mental  artifices  as  the  comparatively 
new-fangled  organs  of  speech.  They 
are  to  a  great  extent  independent  of 
the  conscious  will.  I  shall  endeavor 
to  explain,  when  discussing  the  physi¬ 
ology  of  ocular  expression,  how  it  is 
that  the  eyes  maintain  their  pristine 


simplicity  and  often  betray  the  lying 
tongue. 

In  his  treatise  on  the  “  Anatomy  of 
Expression”  Sir  Charles  Bell  draws  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  appearance  of 
the  eye  are  due  chiefly  to  the  surround¬ 
ing  structures,  and  not  to  alterations 
in  the  eyeball  itself.  When,  therefore, 
one  is  discussing  the  causes  of  ocular 
expression,  it  is  necessary  to  take  ac¬ 
count  of  the  muscles  of  the  brow  and 
also  of  those  which  surround  the  orbit. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  eyeball  perse 
undergoes  more  change  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  emotion  than  has  been  sup¬ 
posed.  It  has  been  said  that  the  glis¬ 
tening  or  sparkling  of  the  eye  is  simply 
the  result  of  the  ball  being  compressed 
from  the  outside  ;  but  careful  experi¬ 
ments  seem  to  show  that  the  orbicular 
and  other  muscles  surrounding  the  eye¬ 
ball  have  less  constricting  power  than 
they  have  received  credit  for.  One 
finds,  both  in  man  and  in  animals,  that 
the  eye  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  good 
deal  of  pressure  from  the  front  with¬ 
out  any  marked  change  in  its  general 
aspect.  Any  one  who  has  observed  the 
large  cushion  of  fat  which  lines  the 
roomy  orbit,  and  which  forms  a  soft 
bed  for  the  ball,  will  understand  how 
easily  the  eye  evades  pressure  from  the 
orbicular  muscle.  Of  course  if  all  the 
little  muscular  straps  which  proceed 
from  the  back  of  the  orbit,  and  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  sclerotic,  were  to  con¬ 
tract  vigorously  at  the  same  time,  ocu¬ 
lar  tension  might  be  sufficiently  in¬ 
creased  to  cause  the  front  surface  to  be 
tight  and  glistening.  But  it  will  be 
plain  to  every  anatomist  that  if  this 
took  place  the  eye  would  be  completely 
disorganized  as  a  visual  apparatus,  be¬ 
cause  the  distance  between  the  lens  and 
retina  would  be  so  increased  as  to 
throw  the  focussing  machinery  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  gear.  The  effect  of 
pressure  so  applied  would  be  to  make 
the  eye  extremtly  short-sighted.  Now 
it  is  quite  possible  to  have  the  eye 
sparkling  with  emotion  and  yet  retain 
the  normal  powers  of  sight.  We  must 
look  elsewhere  for  the  mechanism  of 
the  sparkling  eye,  and  I  think  we  shall 
find  it  in  the  parts  controlled  by  the 
sympathetic  nerves  which  regulate  the 
condition  of  the  blood-vessels  and  their 
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minute  continuations.  This  will  per¬ 
haps  bo  best  discussed  a  little  later, 
when  some  points  in  the  physiology  of 
the  eyeball  which  bear  upon  expression 
are  dealt  with. 

The  relation  of  the  brow  to  the  eye 
greatly  influences  its  expression.  If 
one  examines  the  eye  of  an  eagle  one 
finds  that  its  impressive  aspect  greatly 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  over¬ 
hung  by  a  lowered  brow.  Although 
we  speak  of  an  “eagle  eye”  in  a  hu¬ 
man  being,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  the  unconscious  application  of  hu¬ 
man  physiognomical  standards  to  the 
bird  which  makes  us  think  its  expres¬ 
sion  so  imposing.  The  eagle  has  in 
an  exaggerated  form  certain  ocular 
characteristics  which  in  a  human  being 
are  a  sure  sign  of  formidable  qualities. 
A  clear  and  steady  gaze— possibly  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  sparkle  indicating 
some  fierce  emotion — from  beneath  a 
lowered  frowning  brow  means  a  great 
deal  when  seen  in  a  man.  Through¬ 
out  all  nature  a  steady  eye  indicates 
courage.  The  possessor  is  confident 
in  his  own  strength,  and  docs  not  feel 
the  need  of  looking  hither  and  thither 
either  for  succor  or  for  a  way  of  escape. 
This  fearlessness  and  fearless  aspect 
under  natural  circumstances  is  gener¬ 
ally  fully  justified.  It  is  only  when  it 
is  backed  up  by  such  physical  qualities 
as  to  give  a  fair  prospect  of  success  in 
any  encounter  that  warlike  courage  is 
one  of  nature’s  conservative  forces. 
Otherwise  it  would  obviously  expose 
its  possessor  to  grave  risks  of  extinc¬ 
tion.  It  is  because  this  sign  of  cour¬ 
age  seen  in  the  countenance  is  also  al¬ 
most  invariably  a  sign  of  formidable 
power  that  it  is  so  universally  held  in 
respect.  In  the  “eagle  eye*’’  one  has 
this  bold  clear  glance,  and  above  it  the 
suggestion  of  a  frown.  Now  a  brow  of 
this  character  usually  means  two 
things  :  First,  that  there  is  some  feel¬ 
ing  of  resentment ;  and  second,  that 
the  mind  of  the  frowner  is  made  up  as 
to  some  course  of  action.  When  these 
are  added  on  to  the  other  qualities  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  “  eagle  eye,’’  one  natu¬ 
rally  feels  that  the  man  displaying  it  is 
not  one  to  be  trifled  with.  Most  sav¬ 
ages  frown  horribly  when  they  wish  to 
intimidate  their  foes,  and  it  is  said 
the  Chinese  recruits  are  exercised  in 


this  manoeuvre  as  thoroughly  as  ours 
are  in  accomplishing  the  “  goose-step.’’ 
Their  words  of  command  (as  commonly 
reported)  are,  “  Prepare  to  look  fierce  ! 
Look  fierce  !  Advance  on  the  enemy  !” 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  have 
a  remnant  of  this  self-same  piece  of 
strategy  in  the  peaked  caps  still  worn 
by  the  soldiers  of  several  nations.  The 
cap  which  one  seems  most  commonly 
represented  in  pictures  of  the  French 
troops  in  the  Franco-German  war 
brings  a  frowning  look  to  the  brow, 
and  shadows  the  eyes  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  the  face  a  very  stern  and  sol¬ 
dierly  ensemble. 

I  remember  being  greatly  struck  with 
the  transformation  effected  in  the  look 
of  a  number  of  “  sandwichmen”  in  the 
Strand  who  had  been  dressed  up  in 
cast-off  French  uniforms.  The  men 
seemed  all  of  the  feeble  woe-begone 
class  from  which  sandwich  men  are 
usually  recruited,  but  under  the  shad¬ 
ow  of  the  military  caps  their  faces 
looked  stern  and  resolute,  and  their 
eyes  had  quite  lost  that  watery  vacil¬ 
lating  look  which  is  engendered  by  al¬ 
cohol  and  despair. 

Sculptors  and  painters  almost  always 
e.vaggerate  the  brow  and  the  shadow  it 
casts  when  representing  idealized  hu¬ 
man  figures.  It  is  an  essential  of  the 
manly  type  of  beauty  to  possess  this 
certificate  of  manly  qualities.  We  all 
know  how  weak  and  unimpressive  is 
the  prominent  eye  which  is  not  shad¬ 
owed  by  a  lowered  lid  or  brow.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  people  with  such 
eyes  have  a  startled  look  similar  to  that 
of  a  frightened  animal.  It  is  one  of 
the  painful  duties  of  a  physician  to 
watch  the  facial  changes  which  take 
place  in  various  diseases,  and  in  one 
known  as  exophthalmic  goitre  the  eyes 
tend  to  become  more  and  more  promi¬ 
nent.  The  result  is  that  the  face  has 
an  aspect  which  so  exactly  simulates 
the  expression  of  sudden  fear  that  it  is 
often  difficult  to  believe  that  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  nut  feeling  great  alarm. 

We  are  constantly  influenced  by  the 
automatic  tendency  to  form  judgments 
about  the  character  from  ocular  expres¬ 
sion  when  we  come  in  contact  with 
those  whose  eyes  are  altered  in  appear¬ 
ance  by  accident  or  disease.  Thus 
when  a  person  is  suffering  from  the  in- 
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voluntary  to-and-fro  shifting  of  the 
eyes  known  as  nystagmus,  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  believe  in  his  sincerity. 
Probably  all  of  us  feel  an  instinctive 
prejudice  against  individuals  who 
squint.  The  fact  that  the  two  eyes 
are  looking  in  different  directions  cre¬ 
ates  an  involuntary  suspicion  of  double¬ 
dealing.  This  is  especially  the  case 
when  the  squint  is  an  external  one. 
Here  obviously  the  fault  is  in  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  spectator,  and  not 
in  the  moral  character  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  who  squints.  It  is  the  unreason¬ 
ing  “  old  man”  who  is  withitj  every 
one  of  us  who  insists  on  dist)elieving 
in  the  virtues  of  a  squinting  vis-d-vis. 
Doubtless  in  those  days  of  pristine  sim¬ 
plicity  when  the  ancestral  “  old  man” 
was  in  his  prime,  and  as  yet  incapable 
of  articulate  speech,  the  necessity  of 
understanding  ocular  language  was  so 
great  that  any  being  whose  eyes  were  a 
complete  puzzle  was  justly  regarded 
with  distrust.  Nearly  all  monkeys  be¬ 
come  angry  and  suspicious  when  looked 
at  by  a  person  who  squints.  When  we 
reason  the  matter  out  we  recognize 
that  this  distrustful  feeling  toward 
strangers  who  have  crooked  eyes  is  per¬ 
fectly  absurd,  and  that  obliquity  of 
vision  can  be  no  possible  index  of  per¬ 
verted  morals.  We  all  feel  the  prej¬ 
udice,  nevertheless  ! 

Probably  the  world-wide  superstition 
concerning  “  the  evil  eye”  has  arisen 
from  the  sinister  aspect  of  a  squint. 
Bret  Harte,  in  “  The  Right  Eye  of  the 
Commander,”  tells  how  a  whole  settle¬ 
ment  was  well-nigh  ruined  through  its 
benevolent  chief  purchasing  a  staring 
glass  eye  from  an  astute  Yankee  trader. 
According  to  the  narrative,  this  so  al¬ 
tered  the  expression  of  the  commander 
that  even  his  intimates  began  to  fear 
him,  and  it  soon  became  rumored 
among  the  Indians  that  he  was  pos¬ 
sessed  with  a  devil.  Possibly  the  un¬ 
canny  effect  produced  by  an  ill-fitting 
glass  eye  is  enhanced  by  its  stony  stare, 
resembling  that  of  the  abhorred  ser¬ 
pent. 

Emotion  is  largely  shown  in  the  eye 
— as  elsewhere — through  the  medium 
of  the  sympathetic  nerves.  These  are 
almost  always  outside  the  direct  con¬ 
trol  of  the  will.  One  of  their  chief 
functions  is  to  regulate  the  calibre  of 
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the  blood-vessels.  Many  people  are 
painfully  conscious  that  they  are  quite 
unable  to  keep  themselves  from  blush¬ 
ing.  When  we  blush  the  sympathetic 
ganglia  in  the  neck  which  control  the 
facial  circulation  allow  the  small  ar¬ 
teries  to  dilate,  and  hence  the  surface 
of  the  skin  becomes  suffused  with  red. 
Now  the  front  surface  of  the  eyes,  al¬ 
though  apparently  non-vascular,  is 
really  filled  with  a  network  of  micro¬ 
scopic  canals  containing  a  clear  fiuid. 
These  are  so  minute  that  even  the  tiny 
red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  cannot  en¬ 
ter  them  except  under  exceptional  cir¬ 
cumstances,  Nevertheless,  they,  like 
the  other  channels  of  the  circulation, 
are  controlled  by  the  sympathetic 
nerves,  and  when  these  give  the  com¬ 
mand  they  become  distended  with 
lymph  so  as  to  lend  to  the  cornea  and 
conjunctiva  a  tense  glistening  aspect. 
We  all  know  that  the  eyes  become 
bright  under  the  influence  of  fever,  and 
this  is  obviously  because  the  tiny-lymph- 
channels,  like  the  larger  vessels  which 
convey  the  blood  to  the  skin,  are  dilat¬ 
ed  and  full  of  fluid.  This,  I  think,  is 
a  satisfactory  proof  that  the  glisten¬ 
ing  of  the  eye  does  not  wholly  depend 
upon  the  muscular  pressure  from  with¬ 
out.  Not  only  do  the  sympathetic 
nerves  regulate  the  brightness  of  the 
eyes  in  the  manner  above  mentioned, 
but  they  are  also  the  agents  in  bringing 
about  changes  of  expression  due  to  the 
enlargement  or  contraction  of  the  pu¬ 
pil.  Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  re¬ 
mind  those  of  my  readers  who  have 
not  studied  the  anatomy  of  the  eye 
that  the  pupil  is  a  little  window  ad¬ 
mitting  the  light  to  the  ocular  cham¬ 
ber,  and  that  its  diameter  is  regulated 
by  the  involuntary  muscular  fibres  of 
the  iris.  Until  comparatively  lately 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal 
of  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  pupil  under  the  influence 
of  emotion.  About  five  years  ago  I 
had  some  correspondence  with  Sir  S. 
Wilkes,  the  distinguished  President  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  upon 
this  very  subject,  and  he  informed  me 
that  after  long  inquiry  he  had  been 
unable  to  get  any  trustworthy  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  how  the  pupil  behaved  in  the 
lower  animals  when  they  were  under 
the  influence  of  emotion.  The  corre- 
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spondence  had  been  called  forth  by  my 
stating  in  an  article  on  “  Canine  Mo¬ 
rals  and  Manners”  (lately  republished 
in  “  Wild  Traits  in  Tame  Animals”) 
that  a  dog’s  pupils  dilate  wlien  he  is 
angry.  The  evidence  upon  which  1 
based  this  statement  was  gathered  at 
the  house  of  a  friend  who  had  a  fox- 
terrier  which  used  to  become  furious 
when  teased.  It  had  a  basket  in  the 
corner  of  the  room  to  which  it  retired 
when  offended.  The  light  from  the 
chandelier  shone  full  upon  its  face, 
and  I  frequently  observed  that  when 
the  animal  was  especially  angry  the 
eye-chambers  reflected  the  light  in  the 
same  way  us  do  those  of  a  human  being 
when  the  pupils  are  dilated  with  atro¬ 
pine.  Having  no  quarrel  with  the  ani¬ 
mal  myself,  I  could  approach  him  with 
safety  when  others  were  exciting  his 
wrath,  and  found  that  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  the  pupils  of  his  e3’es  were  widely 
open.  It  so  happened  that  about  the 
same  time  Sir  S.  Wilkes  had  been  mak¬ 
ing  observations  upon  parrots,  and 
found  that  the  pupil  contracted  when 
the  birds  were  under  the  influence  of 
anger.  On  extending  my  observations 
to  other  animals,  I  found  that  cats  and 
monkeys  exhibited  the  same  peculiar¬ 
ity  as  the  dog  when  enraged  and  medi¬ 
tating  mischief,  but  that  in  several  in¬ 
stances,  as  soon  as  the  creatures  were 
provoked  beyond  endurance  and  flew 
at  their  persecutors,  the  pupils  sud¬ 
denly  contracted.  I  offer  the  follow¬ 
ing  conjecture  as  to  the  reason  of  this 
phenomenon.  When  an  animal  is  an¬ 
gry  and  face  to  face  with  a  foe,  but 
has  not  made  up  its  mind  as  to  the 
most  effective  method  of  attack,  it  is 
important  that  the  eyes  should  take  in 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  enemy  and 
his  surroundings  ;  but  when  the  ac¬ 
tual  onslaught  is  made,  the  attention 
of  the  assailant  is  fully  concentrated 
upon  some  particular  point  of  his  ad¬ 
versary’s  body. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances 
of  dilatation  of  the  pupil  during  anger 
which  I  have  observed  was  in  a  black 
panther  at  the  Zoological  Gardens. 
This  dangerous  brute,  which  had  in¬ 
jured  several  people  and  was  usually 
kept  in  the  background  away  from 
the  general  public,  sprang  at  the  bars 
when  the  keeper  touched  him  with  a 


stick,  and  his  yellow  circular  irises  be¬ 
came  narrowed  to  mere  bands,  so  that 
the  pupils  were  enormously  dilated. 
This  gave  the  eyes  an  expression  of  in¬ 
describable  ferocity,  for  they  reflected 
so  much  light  from  their  interior  as  to 
appear  as  if  red  flames  were  glowing 
within. 

There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of 
doubt  as  to  the  reason  why  the  eyes  of 
animals  shine  in  the  dark.  One  often 
hears  it  stated  that  the  eyes  of  certain 
beasts  emit  light  on  their  own  account 
as  if  they  were  phosphorescent.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  verify  this  state¬ 
ment,  and  am  inclined  to  think  that  it 
is  a  mistake.  In  all  cases  where  I  have 
personally  observed  this  shining  of  the 
eyes,  the  light  has  obviously  been  re¬ 
flected.  Our  attention  is  usually  drawn 
to  the  phenonienon  when  a  creature  is 
in  a  dark  corner  and  we  are  between  it 
and  the  light,  or  when  we  are  carrying 
a  lamp  or  candle  at  night  time.  When 
it  is  dark  the  pupils  of  all  animals  natu¬ 
rally  dilate  almost  to  their  full  extent, 
and  therefore  the  sudden  appearance 
of  an  artiflcial  light  finds  the  eyes  in 
much  the  same  condition  as  they  would 
be  in  if  under  the  influence  of  atropine. 
Any  one  who  has  taken  a  bright  lan¬ 
tern  into  a  cow-stall  or  stable  at  night 
must  have  been  struck  by  the  glinting 
eyes  of  the  animals  turned  toward  him. 
Pot-hunters,  in  the  days  when  deer 
were  plentiful  in  America,  used  to  go 
out  at  night  with  an  assistant  carrying 
some  blazing  pine-knots  just  behind 
them.  The  eyes  of  the  startled  deer 
with  their  pupils  dilated  with  terror 
and  darkness  at  once  afforded  a  deadly 
mark  to  the  “  sportsman.”  The  meth¬ 
od  was  not  without  its  dangers,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  settled  regions,  and  innu¬ 
merable  tales  are  told  of  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  having  been  shot  by  some  careless 
“  firehunter.” 

I  have  never  been  able  to  make  out 
why  the  light  coming  from  the  eyes  Of 
most  animals  seems  to  be  almost  as 
pale  as  that  from  the  glow-worm. 
When  we  examine  the  human  eye  with 
an  ophthalmoscope  the  light  reflected 
from  the  retina  is  red,  because  that 
membrane  is  filled  with  a  network  of 
innumerable  blood-vessels.  The  eyes 
of  the  enraged  panther  mentioned 
above  threw  back  a  distinctly  red  light. 
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but  usually,  especially  when  one  is  at 
some  little  distance,  eyes  shining  in  the 
dark  look  of  a  pale-green  color. 

Other  emotions  besides  that  of  anger 
seem  to  cause  an  enlargement  of  the 
pupils,  but  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
explain  why  this  should  be  the  case. 
Like  most  of  the  functions  which  are 
under  the  control  of  the  sympathetic 
system,  exercise  increases  the  tendency. 
Hence  wherever  one  sees  a  person  whose 
pupils  dilate  or  contract  very  readily 
one  may  at  once  infer  that  one  is  deal¬ 
ing  with  an  emotional  and  excitable 
nature. 

I  shall  not  attempt  on  this  occasion 
to  point  out  all  the  peculiarities  ob¬ 
servable  in  the  human  eyes  which  aid 
us  in  reading  character,  and,  moreover. 


it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
analyze  verbally  some  of  the  intuitive 
judgments  we  form  from  such  sources 
every  day  of  our  lives.  As  was  re¬ 
marked  above,  such  judgments  are  fre¬ 
quently  based  upon  mere  instincts,  and 
seem  to  spring  from  those  lower  men¬ 
tal  centres  wnich  we  possess  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  lower  animals.  One  gen¬ 
eralization  which  was  made  several 
years  ago  by  my  friend  Mr.  J.  A. 
Fothergill  is,  however,  worthy  of  men¬ 
tion.  When  the  eyes  are  somewhat 
prominent  and  are  half  veiled  by  droop¬ 
ing  lids  (a  type  well  marked  in  the  late 
Lord  Beaconsdeld),  it  is  almost  invari¬ 
ably  a  sign  of  superior  mental  qualities. 
— Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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Electricity,  as  an  agent  in  the 
hands  of  man,  has  during  the  half- 
century  that  is  about  to  close  received 
many  striking  applications  and  has 
achieved  many  triumphs.  One  of  the 
latest,  but  by  no  means  the  least,  of 
these  is  that  relating  [to  its  use  in  the 
electric-furnace  as  a  means  of  produc¬ 
ing  extremely  high  temperatures,  for 
its  application  as  a  source  of  heat  has 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  method  by 
which  Nature  made  her  diamonds  and 
other  precious  stones.  Until  the  year 
1777,  the  diamond  was  believed  to  be 
a  kind  of  rock-crystal,  and  its  close 
connection  with  one  of  the  most  plen¬ 
tiful  and  least  valuable  of  all  the  chemi¬ 
cal  elements — carbon — was  not  proved 
until  the  early  years  of  this  century. 
If  the  old  alchemists  who  worked  so 
industriously  through  the  Middle  Ages 
had  only  known  this  fact,  the  trans¬ 
mutation  of  the  baser  metals  into  gold, 
which  at  that  time  was  the  problem  to 
the  solution  of  which  all  their  efforts 
were  directed,  would  have  ceased  to  at¬ 
tract.  To  convert  at  will  dirty,  black, 
valueless  carbon  into  the  transparent 
flashing  crystals  of  almost  priceless 
value,  they  would  have  felt,  was  a  prob¬ 
lem  far  more  worthy  their  attention 
and  study.  But  these  old  experiment¬ 


ers,  with  their  lofty  aims  and  desire  to 
transmute  all  baser  metals  into  gold, 
and  to  discover  an  elixir  of  life,  were 
not  gifted  in  the  art  of  reading  Na¬ 
ture’s  mysteries  ;  and  it  is  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that,  had  they  known  that  the  dia¬ 
mond  was  merely  a  crystalline  form  of 
carbon,  they  would  have  failed  in  their 
attempts  to  produce  it  in  their  labora¬ 
tories. 

Lavoisier,  the  distinguished  French 
chemist,  in  the  years  1770-1780  carried 
out  experiments  which  proved  that  the 
diamond,  when  strongly  heated  in  air, 
burns  away,  and  that  the  gases  pro¬ 
duced  contain  carbonic  acid.  Sir  Hum¬ 
phry  Davy  in  1814  completed  the  proof 
by  showing  that  no  water  is  produced 
by  this  combustion,  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  the  diamond  is  formed  of  one 
element  only — carbon.  Since  that  date 
until  the  present  decade  little  further 
progress  had  been  made  in  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  diamond.  In  the  year 
1892  a  celebrated  French  chemist 
named  Moissan  commenced  to  experi¬ 
ment  upon  this  subject ;  and,  with  a 
clew  to  Nature’s  method  of  manufac¬ 
ture  given  by  the  discovery  of  minute 
diamonds  in  some  specimens  of  meteoric 
iron,  he  was  soon  able  to  announce  to 
the  French  Academic  des  Sciences  that 
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this  probltm  was  solved,  and  that  he 
had  been  successful  in  producing  dia- 
onds  in  his  laboratory  at  Paris. 

The  chief  agent  m  this  success  was 
the  electric-furnace,  with  which  Alois- 
san  had  attained  temperatures  hitherto 
far  beyond  the  chemist’s  command — 
temperatures  which  approach  those  at 
present  existing  in  our  sun.  The  elec¬ 
tric-arc  light  is  now  so  commonly  used 
that  there  are  few  who  have  not  seen 
the  arc-lamps  being  cleaned,  and  who 
have  not  observed  the  two  carbon-pen¬ 
cils,  between  the  points  of  which  the 
arc  is  formed.  The  electric  current,  in 
passing  across  the  air-gap  between  the 
carbon  points,  develops  not  only  in¬ 
tense  light  but  also  a  most  intense 
heat ;  and  if  the  carbon-pencils  be  en¬ 
closed  in  a  suitably  shaped  fireclay  box 
to  guard  against  the  loss  of  heat  by 
radiation,  the  modern  electric-furnace 
is  obtained.  The  fireclay  case  is  gen¬ 
erally  lined  with  lime  or  prepared  char¬ 
coal  in  order  to  protect  it  from  the  in¬ 
tense  heat  of  the  arc  ;  while  in  some 
cases  a  lining  of  the  materials  which 
are  to  be  heated  is  used  as  well. 

In  such  a  furnace,  using  large  cur¬ 
rents  of  electricity,  temperatures  of  be¬ 
tween  3000°  and  4000°  C.  have  been 
obtained  ;  and  many  compounds  of 
carbon  and  silicon  with  the  metals  have 
been  formed  that  were  hitherto  un¬ 
known  or  that  had  only  been  found  in 
Nature. 

The  diamonds  which  Aloissan  has 
been  able  to  produce  by  his  method  in 
Paris  are  artificial  only  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  the  product  of  the  labora¬ 
tory.  They  possess  the  hardness,  clear¬ 
ness,  high  refractive  power,  and  form 
of  those  found  in  Nature  ;  their  only 
deficiency  is  in  size,  the  largest  Aloissan 
has  yet  produced  being  only  one-twenty- 
fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
method  used  by  Aloissan  is  as  follows  : 

Pure  iron  is  melted  in  a  carbon  cruci¬ 
ble  by  means  of  the  electric  current, 
and  into  this  molten  iron  a  cylinder  of 
iron,  charged  with  specially  prepared 
sugar  charcoal,  is  dropped.  When  the 
whole  mass  has  attained  a  very  high 
temperature  the  crucible  is  withdrawn, 
and  is  plunged  into  cold  water,  or  into 
a  bath  of  molten  lead.  After  a  thick 
crust  of  solid  metal  has  formed,  the 
further  cooling  is  allowed  to  take  place 


in  air  ;  and,  when  quite  cold,  the  iron 
mass  is  attacked  with  acids,  in  order  to 
dissolve  the  metal  in  which  the  dia¬ 
monds  are  embedded.  This  treatment 
with  acids  is  continued  until  all  the 
iron  has  been  removed  ;  and  then  other 
chemicals  are  used  to  destroy  the  grains 
of  graphite.  The  residue  which  re¬ 
mains  after  this  treatment  is  composed 
of  minute  diamonds  and  small  frag¬ 
ments  of  carbonado,  or  impure  dia¬ 
mond. 

The  theory  that  Aloissan  has  ad¬ 
vanced  to  explain  his  method  is,  that 
certain  metals  which  take  carbon  into 
solution  or  combination  at  high  tem¬ 
peratures,  when  submitted  to  great 
pressure  and  rapid  cooling,  deposit  this 
carbon  in  the  crystalline  form  known 
as  diamond. 

Iron  and  silver  are  the  two  metals 
which  most  readily  show  this  dissolving 
property  for  carbon  ;  and  since  iron  is 
so  much  the  cheaper,  it  is  generally 
used  in  these  experiments.  Iron  is  also 
a  metal  which  expands  on  solidifying. 
Hence,  when  a  mass  of  molten  iron  has 
become  invested  with  a  shell  of  solid 
metal,  the  solidification  of  the  inner 
mass  is  attended  by  tremendous  press¬ 
ure  on  the  outer  shell ;  and  the  cooling 
thus  produces  the  conditions  required 
for  the  separation  of  the  dissolved  car¬ 
bon  in  the  crystalline  form. 

Since  the  artificial  production  of  dia¬ 
monds  in  the  laboratory  is  thus  shown 
to  be  a  question  simply  of  high  tem¬ 
perature  and  of  great  pressure,  it  be¬ 
comes  of  interest  to  inquire  how  Nature 
obtained  these  conditions  when  produc¬ 
ing  her  diamonds  in  a  bygone  day. 
There  are  two  theories  based  upon 
these  successful  experiments  of  Alois¬ 
san.  According  to  the  one.  Nature 
formed  her  diamonds  deep  down  in  the 
earth  at  an  early  period  of  its  geologi¬ 
cal  history.  According  to  the  other, 
she  formed  them,  and  is  still  forming 
them,  in  those  fragments  of  matter 
which  we  call  meteorites  ;  and  all  the 
diamonds  we  possess  are  presents  from 
the  outer  world  of  space. 

In  both  cases  the  necessary  condi¬ 
tions — a  molten  mass  at  a  high  tem¬ 
perature,  and  great  pressure  during 
cooling — would  obtain. 

This  earth  was  once  a  glowing  ball 
of  molten  matter,  enveloped  in  clouds 
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of  hot  and  sulphurous  vapor — a  repro¬ 
duction  on  a  small  scale  of  our  own  sun 
at  the  present  time.  As  the  centuries 
rolled  on  this  fiery  ball  became  invested 
with  a  crust  of  solid  rock  ;  and  as  the 
cooling  process  continued  this  crust 
grew  sowly  in  thickness,  and  those 
mighty  forces  began  to  operate  which, 
acting  suddenly,  have  torn  the  earth’s 
crust  asunder,  and  have  produced 
chasms,  faults,  and  precipices  ;  or, 
acting  more  gradually,  have  raised  the 
continents  above  the  seas,  and  have 
caused  the  mountains  to  overlook  the 
plains.  Within  this  solid  crust  there 
was  still  the  glowing,  fiery  heart  of 
molten  matter,  compressed  with  a 
mighty  force,  and  finding  occasional 
vent  through  the  volcanoes  of  that 
primaeval  time.  We  can  ea.sily  con¬ 
ceive  that  diamonds  formed  under  such 
conditions  would  be  larger  and  finer 
than  any  it  is  within  man’s  power  to 
produce.  Their  transportation  from 
the  deeper  levels  where  they  were  first 
formed  to  the  surface  of  the  earth’s 
crust  is  explained  by  volcanic  action. 
The  famed  Kimberley  diamond-mines 
consist  of  immense  “  pipes”  of  ”  blue 
earth,”  in  which  the  diamonds  are 
fairly  evenly  distributed  ;  and  all  the 
appearances  at  this  “  diamond-field” 
are  in  support  of  the  theory  that  a  mud- 
volcano  once  existed  on  this  spot,  and 
brought  up  the  clay  and  diamonds  from 
the  lower  levels  of  the  earth’s  strata. 

The  second  theory,  which  ascribes 
diamonds  to  a  meteoric  origin,  may  be 
correct  in  certain  cases  ;  but  it  is  not 
very  applicable  to  such  a  wonderfully 
valuable  mine  as  that  of  the  De  Beers 
at  Kimberley,  which  has  produced  in 
the  last  ten  years  diamonds  worth  many 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  and  is  still 
supplying  the  whole  of  the  world’s 
demand. 

Turning  now  to  the  gems  of  lesser 
value  and  beauty,  we  find  that  they  are 
all  crystalline  forms  of  commonly  oc¬ 
curring  chemical  substances.  Thus, 
oxide  of  aluminium  is  found  as  clay 
everywhere,  and  in  its  purest  form — as 
kaolin — is  worth  about  a  penny  per 
pound.  When  crystallized  it  is  known 
as  ruby,  sapphire,  emerald,  and  ame¬ 
thyst,  the  varying  colors  of  these  gems 
being  due  to  the  small  amounts  of 
other  substances  associated  with  the 


alumina.  Similarly,  oxide  of  silicon, 
or ‘‘ silica,”  is  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
monly  occurring  substances,  and  in  its 
ordinary  forms  is  known  as  quartz  and 
sand.  The  precious  stones,  chalce¬ 
dony,  jasper,  and  opal,  are,  however, 
simply  silica  in  a  rarer  crystalline  form. 

Though  as  yet  these  gems  have  not 
all  been  produced  artificially  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  chemist  by  the  aid  of 
the  electric-furnace,  there  is  strong  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  belief  that  the  general 
principles  of  the  method  used  bv  Mois- 
san  for  the  production  of  the  diamond 
will  bo  found  applicable  in  the  case  of 
these  other  gems,  and  that  alumina  or 
silica  dissolved  at  high  temperature  in 
some  suitable  solvent  will  separate  in 
the  crystalline  forms  desired  when  this 
solvent  is  subjected  to  great  pressure 
during  cooling.  The  question  imme¬ 
diately  arises  as  to  how  far  greater  ex¬ 
perience  and  skill  in  the  use  of  this 
method  will  lead  to  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  crystals  produced.  Are  we  to 
expect  that  in  the'uear  future  diamonds 
and  other  gems  possessing  not  only  the 
brilliancy  and  color,  but  also  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  those  found  in  the  earth's 
crust  will  be  produced  at  will  by  the 
modern  electro-metallurgist  in  his 
laboratory,  and  that  the  manufacture 
of  gems  will  become  an  industry  of 
recognized  and  permanent  importance  ? 
A  paragraph  which  appeared  in  one  of 
the  New  York  papers  last  year  informed 
us  that  a  New  York  professor  (!)  had, 
indeed,  arranged  to  commence  the 
manufacture  of  gems  at  Niagara,  the 
intention  being  to  use  electrical  energy 
supplied  by  the  power  station  at  the 
Falls.  The  New  York  professor  (!) 
has,  however,  not  yet  started  his  manu¬ 
factory  ;  and  it  is  the  writer’s  opinion 
that  he  never  will.  When  one  recalls 
to  mind  the  mighty  masses  of  molten 
matter  and  the  gigantic  forces  which 
have  been  used  by  Nature  to  produce 
these  precious  stones,  upon  which  we 
set  so  much  value,  and  compares  with 
these  the  infinitely  smaller  scale  upon 
which  man,  even  with  a  Niagara  to 
supply  the  electrical  energy,  is  con¬ 
strained  to  work,  the  idea  that  the 
products  of  man’s  efforts  can  ever  rival 
in  size  or  brilliancy  the  gems  produced 
by  Nature  deep  down  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  is  seen  to  be  laughably  ab- 
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surd.  Mau  the  chemist  is  but  a  pigmy, 
even  in  his  grandest  moments,  when 
he  measures  himself  against  Nature, 
the  great  arch-chemist  of  the  universe  ; 
and  the  gems  formed  with  a  few  pounds 
of  iron  in  a  small  pot  can  never  rival 


those  formed  in  a  molten  world  rush¬ 
ing  through  infinite  space,  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  wherein  to  perfect  their 
slow  growth  in  size  and  beauty. — 
Chambers's  Journal. 


THE  RUSH  TO  THE  KLONDIKE. 


BY  T.  C.  DOWN. 


As  an  example  of  human  folly,  the 
insensate  rush  of  the  late  summer  and 
autumn  to  the  Klondike  Goldfields 
stands  uni(|iie. 

The  announcement  to  the  world  of 
the  discovery  of  rich  placer-mincs  has, 
it  is  true,  always  been  followed  by  an 
enormous  rush,  but  here  the  conditions 
to  be  faced  were  utterly  different  from 
any  hitherto  known,  so  that  the  case 
is  nuitc  without  parallel. 

The  great  mass  of  these  fortune- 
hunters,  that  is,  those  who  did  not  go 
to  the  Behring  Sea  with  the  idea  of  get¬ 
ting  up  the  Yukon  from  St.  Michael’s, 
would  be  dumped  down  with  their 
effects  on  the  rocks  at  the  head  of  the 
Lynn  Canal,  in  what  is  said  to  be 
Alaska,  though  it  may  turn  out  to  bo 
in  British  territory  after  all.  From 
that  moment  they  would  be  left  en¬ 
tirely  to  their  own  devices,  without 
any  but  the  most  casual  and  dearly 
bought  assistance,  and  without  shelter 
except  such  as  they  could  conlrive  for 
themselves  for  the  space  of  GOO  miles 
between  the  salt  water  and  Dawson 
City.  Such  a  prospect  alone  would  be 
enough  to  satisfy  most  people,  but  the 
worst  has  yet  to  be  told,  for  the  above 
is  only  what  would  have  to  be  faced  in 
the  summer  season,  and  the  present 
was  not  a  summer  campaign  at  all. 

Only  those  among  the  very  foremost 
of  the  vast  crowd  who  happened  to  be 
well  supplied  with  funds  to  throw  to 
the  right  and  left  of  them,  and  could 
contrive  to  push  their  way  over  the 
passes  and  secure  boats  without  loss  of 
time  for  the  tong  voyage  to  the  Klon¬ 
dike,  could  possibly  get  in  during  the 
fall.  Going  “  in”  the  miners  call  it, 
and  when  they  have  made  their  pile, 
or  for  some  reason  or  other  have  had 
enough  of  such  an  intolerable  exist¬ 


ence,  they  talk  about  coming  “  out,” 
just  as  a  convict  might  talk  of  going 
into  or  coming  out  of  prison — a  suffi¬ 
ciently  close  analogy,  except  that  a 
convict  has  considerably  the  best  of  it 
in  the  matter  of  personal  comfort. 

As  to  the  masses  in  the  rear,  their, 
difficulties  would  daily  increase  in 
geometrical  progression,  as  will  be  seen 
later  on,  until  those  of  them  who  man¬ 
aged  to  |iush  forward  would  be  caught 
in  the  6erce  storms  of  early  winter, 
whose  iron  grip  in  this  northern  land 
would  soon  lay  hold  of  them,  and  com¬ 
pel  them  to  come  to  a  stand,  or,  if  it 
were  possible,  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

One  wonders  indeed  what  these  peo¬ 
ple  could  have  been  thinking  about  to 
embark  on  such  a  foolhardy  expedition. 
The  greater  part  of  them  were  Ameri¬ 
cans  from  the  States,  who  might  be 
supposed  to  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  beauties  of  a  North  American  win¬ 
ter,  ready  enough  as  they  are  to  jeer  at 
the  climate  of  Canada.  If  it  had  been 
a  rush  of  Englishmen  there  would  have 
been  some  excuse  for  them,  for  a  stay- 
at  home  Englishman  has  no  conception 
of  winter,  and  is  unable  to  realize  what 
it  means.  “  Winter”  in  this  country 
is  merely  a  negative  expression  signify¬ 
ing  the  absence  of  summer  ;  it  is  rarely 
that  one  gets  a  touch  of  the  real  thing. 
The  last  time  it  happened  was,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  in  the  early  part  of  ’95,  and  then 
people  found  that  they  were  quite  un¬ 
prepared  for  a  mere  10  or  15  degrees 
of  frost,  their  houses  were  not  adapted 
to  withstand  it,  the  water  supply 
ceased,  and  the  only  way  to  keep  warm 
was  to  sit  with  your  feet  on  the  fender. 
The  ordinary  life  of  the  community 
was,  in  fact,  semi-paralyzed,  for  such 
an  unusual  condition  of  things  was  not 
provided  for.  But  when  the  wily 
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American  of  New  York  or  Chicago  is 
caught  on  a  wild-goose  chase  it  is  in¬ 
deed  laughable,  for  in  New  York  the 
winter  is  a  positive  quantity,  and  in 
the  flats  of  Illinois  the  glass  is  apt  to 
go  to  20  degrees  below  zero,  so  that  he 
is  without  excuse.  “  Literally  thou¬ 
sands  of  intelligent  American  citizens,” 
exclaimed  the  editor  of  a  United  States 
mining  journal  in  August  last,  “  are 
rushing  into  a  country  where  in  a  few 
short  weeks  the  thermometer  will  range 
from  30  to  60  degrees  below  zero,  and 
on  special  occasions  freeze  the  mercury 
by  way  of  entertainment,  to  suffer  and 
starve  through  a  long  tedious  winter 
and  then  be  turned  back  from  the 
promised  land  by  the  red-coated  min¬ 
ions  of  Her  Majesty’s  domains” — the 
idea  apparently  being  that  aliens  would 
not  be  allowed  to  hold  claims. 

What,  then,  is  the  explanation  of 
the  enigma?  It  was  the  chink  of  the 
gold  from  the  Klondike  on  the  counter 
at  San  Francisco,  which  was  heard 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  that 
turned  the  head  of  the  intelligent 
American.  The  new  goldfields  had 
mostly  been  exploited  by  United  Stales 
citizens,  old  stagers  from  Alaska  who 
had  poured  in  on  the  new  discoveries 
(though  Inspector  Constantine  of  the 
Northwest  Police  had  taken  care  to 
allow  his  troopers  to  reap  some  of  the 
benefit),  and  the  people  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  had  got  to  look  upon  the  region  as 
their  own  happy  hunting-ground,  but 
much  to  their  chagrin  it  turned  out  to 
be  on  the  British  side  of  the  line. 

In  years  to  come,  after  the  placer- 
fields  have  been  played  out,  and  quartz¬ 
mining,  as  is  hoped  and  expected,  will 
be  in  full  swing,  and  when,  with  the 
advent  of  railways  running  through 
from  East  and  South,  the  use  of  costly 
machinery  shall  have  become  a  possi¬ 
bility,  and  a  magnificent  gold  industry 
conducted  on  the  newest  scientific 
methods  shall  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  present  toilsome  and  clumsy  efforts 
of  the  miner,  and  his  life  shall  be  no 
longer  a  mere  odious  parody  of  exist¬ 
ence,  the  adventures  of  the  unhappy 
people  who  tried  to  push  in  with  the 
first  rush  will  be  looked  upon  with 
amazement.  It  is  therefore  worth 
while  to  put  the  details  together  before 
the  circumstances  have  faded  from 


view,  more  especially  as  any  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  these  outlandish  re¬ 
gions  is  likely  to  be  of  use  to  numbers 
of  our  fellow-countrymen. 

It  was  near  the  middle  of  July  when 
the  steamer  Excelsior  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  from  St.  Michael’s  on  the 
west  coast  of  Alaska,  with  forty  miners, 
having  among  them  $750,000  worth  of 
gold,  brought  down  from  the  Klon¬ 
dike.  When  the  bags  and  cans  and 
jars  containing  it  had  been  emptied 
and  the  gold  piled  on  the  counters  of 
the  establishment  to  which  it  was 
brought,-  no  such  sight  had  been  seen 
in  San  Francisco  since  the  famous  year 
of  1849. 

On  July  18  the  Portland  arrived  in 
Seattle,  on  Puget  Sound,  having  on 
board  sixty-eight  miners,  who  brought 
ashore  bullion  worth  a  million  dollars. 
The  next  day  it  was  stated  that  these 
miners  had  in  addition  enough  gold 
concealed  about  their  persons  and  in 
their  baggage  to  double  the  first  esti¬ 
mate.  Whether. all  these  statements 
were  correct  or  not  does  not  signify, 
for  those  were  the  reports  that  were 
spread  throughout  the  States.  From 
this  last  source  alone,  the  mint  at  San 
Francisco  received  half  a  million  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  gold  in  one  week,  and  it 
was  certain  that  men  who  had  gone 
away  poor  had  come  back  with  for¬ 
tunes.  It  was  stated  that  a  poor  black¬ 
smith,  who  had  gone  up  from  Seattle, 
returned  with  $115,000,  and  that  a 
man  from  Fresno,  who  had  failed  as  a 
farmer,  had  secured  $135,000. 

The  gold  fever  set  in  with  fury,  and 
attacked  all  classes.  Men  in  good  po¬ 
sitions,  with  plenty  of  money  to  spend 
on  an  outfit,  and  men  with  little  be¬ 
yond  the  amount  of  their  fare,  country¬ 
men  and  city  men,  clerks  and  profes¬ 
sional  men  without  the  faintest  notion 
of  the  meaning  of  “  roughing  it,” 
flocked  in  impossible  numbers  to  secure 
a  passage.  There  were  no  means  of 
taking  them.  Even  in  distant  New 
York,  the  offices  of  railroad  companies 
and  local  agencies  were  besieged  by 
anxious  inquirers  eager  to  join  the 
throng.  On  Puget  Sound,  mills,  fac¬ 
tories,  and  smelting  works  were  desert¬ 
ed  by  their  employes,  and  all  the  miners 
on  the  Upper  Skeena  left  their  work 
in  a  body.  On  July  21,  the  North 
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American  Transportation  Company 
(one  of  two  companies  which  monopo¬ 
lized  the  trade  of  the  Yukon)  was  re¬ 
incorporated  in  Chicago  with  a  quad¬ 
rupled  capital,  to  cope  with  the  de¬ 
mands  of  traffic.  At  the  different  Pa¬ 
cific  ports  every  available  vessel  was 
pressed  iuto  the  service,  and  still  the 
wild  rush  could  not  be  met.  Before 
the  end  of  July,  the  Portland  left 
Seattle  again  for  St.  Michael’s,  and  the 
Mexico  and  Topeka  for  Dyea ;  the 
Islander  and  Tees  sailed  for  Dyea  from 
Victoria,  and  the  G.  W.  Elder  from 
Portland  ;  while  from  San  Francisco 
the  Excelsior,  of  the  Alaska  Company, 
which  had  brought  the  first  gold  down, 
left  again  for  St.  Michael’s  on  the  28th, 
being  the  last  of  the  company’s  fleet 
scheduled  to  connect  with  the  Yukon 
river  boats  for  the  season.  Three  times 
the  original  price  was  offered  for  the 
passage,  and  one  passenger  accepted  an 
offer  of  $1500  dollars  for  the  ticket  for 
which  he  had  paid  only  $150. 

This,  however,  was  only  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  rush.  Three  more  steam¬ 
ers  were  announced  to  sail  in  August 
for  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon,  and  at 
least  a  dozen  more  for  the  Lynn  Canal, 
among  which  were  old  tubs,  which, 
after  being  tied  up  for  years,  were  now 
overhauled  and  refitted  for  the  voyage 
north.  One  of  these  was  the  Willa¬ 
mette,  an  old  collier  with  only  sleeping 
quarters  for  the  officers  and  crew, 
which,  however,  was  fitted  up  with 
bunks,  and  left  Seattle  for  Dyea  and 
Skagway  with  850  passengers,  1200 
tons  of  freight,  and  300  horses  :  men, 
live-stock,  and  freight  being  wedged 
between  decks  till  the  atmosphere  was 
like  that  of  a  dungeon  ;  and  even  with 
such  a  prospect  in  view,  it  was  only  by 
a  lavish  amount  of  tipping  that  a  man 
could  get  his  effects  taken  aboard. 
Besides  all  these,  there  were  numerous 
scows  loaded  with  provisions  and  fuel, 
and  barges  conveying  horses  for  pack¬ 
ing  purposes. 

A  frightful  state  of  congestion  fol¬ 
lowed  as  each  successive  steamer  on  ils 
arrival  at  the  head  of  the  Lynn  Canal 
poured  forth  its  crowds  of  passengers, 
and  added  to  the  enormous  loads  of 
freight  already  accumulated.  Matters 
became  so  serious  that  on  August  10 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 


terior,  having  received  information 
that  3000  persons  with  2000  tons  of 
baggage  and  freight  were  then  waiting 
to  cross  the  mountains  to  Yukon,  and 
that  many  more  were  preparing  to  join 
them,  issued  a  warning  to  the  public 
(following  that  of  the  Dominion  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  previous  week)  in  which 
he  called  attention  to  the  exposure, 
privation,  suffering,  and  danger  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  journey  at  that  advanced 
period  of  the  season,  and  further  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  gravity  of  the  possible 
consequences  to  people  detained  in  the 
mountainous  wilderness  during  five  or 
six  months  of  Arctic  winter,  where  no 
relief  could  reach  them.  Soon  after¬ 
ward  the  Secretary  received  the  con¬ 
gratulations  of  the  President  of  the 
North  American  Company  at  Seattle, 
thanking  him  for  such  a  warning  to 
people  rushing  to  the  Klondike  coun¬ 
try  at  such  a  time.  Such  conduct  was 
quite  worthy  of  a  Mr.  Facing-both- 
ways,  for  this  comj)any  was  at  the  same 
time  advertising  that  it  would  carry 
passengers  north  on  the  Portland  as 
late  as  September  10.  The  vessel  could 
not  arrive  at  St.  Michael’s  before  the 
Yukon  was  frozen,  and  there  its  pas¬ 
sengers  would  have  to  stop  until  the 
summer  of  1898.  The  fare,  including 
board,  was  $1000.  A  special  induce¬ 
ment  was  offered  to  those  taking  pas¬ 
sage  on  the  Portland,  that  employment 
would  be  given  to  such  as  desired  it, 
cutting  and  banking  steamboat  wood 
at  four  dollars  a  cord  (a  measure  of 
wood  making  a  fair  load  for  a  couple 
of  horses).  The  idea  of  paying  $1000 
for  such  a  privilege  is  amusing,  when 
a  man  by  staying  at  home  could  save 
$800,  and  get  to  the  Klondike  just  as 
soon  in  the  spring. 

The  rush  was  a  perfect  godsend  to 
the  traders  in  the  Pacific  ports,  for  in 
the  West  business  had  almost  flickered 
out,  and  the  most  bitter  rivalry  sprang 
up  between  the  different  towns  in  their 
anxiety  to  secure  the  Yukon  trade. 
In  fact,  it  was  the  steamship  companies 
and  the  storekeepers  who  raked  in  the 
gold,  while  the  unfortunate  adventurers 
got  the  experience.  At  Seattle,  the 
newspapers  resorted  to  the  trick  of  pre¬ 
tending  that  supplies  could  be  bought 
there  and  taken  into  the  Yukon  coun¬ 
try  free  of  duty,  and  upon  arrival  at 
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Victoria  the  wrath  of  the  victims  was 
considerable  when  thej^  found  that  cus¬ 
toms  duties  would  inevitably  be  levied 
at  the  Canadian  border.  This  sort 
of  thing  is  called  bulldozing,  but  the 
Seattle  people  well  knew  that  in  a  very 
short  time  the  whole  of  this  business 
would  be  transacted  in  the  British 
Columbia  towns,  in  order  that  pay¬ 
ment  of  duty  might  be  avoided.  Dyea 
had  been  made  a  sub-port  of  entry,  and 
goods  could  be  taken  in  bond  across  the 
coast-strip  of  Alaska. 

A  good  joke  is  told  of  two  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  newspaper  correspondents,  who 
shall  be  nameless,  as  they  were  on  their 
voyage  north  from  the  Sound  on  board 
the  Mexico.  Through  conversation 
with  other  passengers,  they  had  begun 
to  comprehend  the  difficulty  there 
would  be  in  getting  boats  at  the  lakes, 
and  decided  to  steal  a  march  on  the 
rest.  When  the  steamer  called  at  Met- 
lakahtla  (an  Indian  mission-station  on 
the  mainland),  they  wandered  down  the 
beach  where  canoes  were  lying,  and  saw 
a  small  skiff  which  had  been  abandoned 
by  its  owners.  This,  they  thought, 
would  be  easy  to  take  over  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  inquired  its  price  from  an 
old  squaw  who  was  sitting  near. 
“  Sitkum  dollar,’  ’  with  a  grin.  “  What 
does  she  say  ?”  said  one.  “  Oh  !”  re¬ 
plied  the  other,  “  she  says  it’s  seven¬ 
teen  dollars.”  “  Tell  her  I’ll  give  her 
ten  dollars,”  at  the  same  time  showing 
an  eagle.  Further  jargon,  and  then 
she  took  the  coin  and  shuffled  off. 
Some  passengers  who  witnessed  the 
deal  saw  the  boat  taken  aboard,  and 
told  the  joke  when  the  vessel  had  left 
the  wharf.  When  the  squaw  said 
“  sitkum  dollar,”  she  meant  fifty  cents. 

To  come  now  to  the  state  of  things 
at  the  head  of  the  Lynn  Canal,  where 
the  steamers  discharged  their  loads  of 
passengers,  horses,  and  freight.  This 
was  done  either  at  Dyea  or  Skagway, 
the  former  being  the  landing-place  for 
the  Chilcoot  Pass,  and  the  latter  for 
the  White  Pass,  the  distance  between 
the  two  places  being  about  four  miles 
by  sea.  The  White  Pass*  was  a  new 


*  The  White  Pass  is  not  the  same  as  the 
Chilcat,  as  was  stated  recently  at  a  meeting 
of  one  of  the  Klondike  companies,  but  a  dif¬ 
ferent  one  altogether.  The  Chilcat  Pass  is 
not  used  by  the  miners. 
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route  said  to  be  practicable  for  horses, 
by  which  you  might  reach  either  Lake 
Bennett  or  Lake  Tagish.  The  name 
does  not  signify  that  it  is  a  snow-pass, 
but  was  given  to  it  in  honor  of  Mr. 
White,  a  former  Minister  of  the  In¬ 
terior.  There  were  no  towns  at  these 
places,  nor  any  convenience  for  land¬ 
ing,  except  a  small  wharf  at  Skagway, 
which  was  not  completed,  the  work¬ 
men  having  been  smitten  with  the 
gold-fever.  Every  man  had  to  bring 
with  him,  if  he  wanted  to  get  through 
and  live,  supplies  for  a  year  ;  sacks  of 
flour,  slabs  of  bacon,  oatmeal,  beans, 
and  so  forth,  his  cooking  utensils,  his 
mining  outfit  and  building  tools,  his 
tent,  and  all  the  heavy  clothing  and 
blankets  suitable  for  the  northern  win¬ 
ter,  1000  pounds  weight  at  least. 

Imagine  the  frightful  mass  of  stuff 
disgorged  as  each  successive  vessel  ar¬ 
rived,  with  no  adequate  means  of  tak¬ 
ing  it  inland  !  There  was  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  Indians,  one  or  two  hundred 
perhaps,  but  their  work  was  already 
cut  out  by  the  steady  influx  of  miners 
who  had  been  passing  through  all  the 
summer  before  the  rush  had  set  in. 
Therefore  if  a  man  wanted  to  get 
through,  he  must  bring  also  pack- 
horses  with  him,  and  if  he  brought 
horses  he  must  bring  fodder  for  them. 
To  increase  the  hopelessness  and  mis¬ 
ery  of  the  situation,  by  the  beginning 
of  August  the  rains  had  set  m  ;  not 
the  ordinary  rains  of  the  Columbian 
coast,  but  a  merciless  penetrating  down¬ 
pour,  as  it  were  of  sheets  of  water, 
which  defied  waterproofs,  and  chilled 
men  to  the  bone.  A  glance  at  the  map 
will  explain  this.  Chatham  Strait  and 
Lynn  Canal  form  a  continuous  channel 
nearly  400  miles  long,  up  which  there 
is  nearly  always  a  strong  wind  blowing. 
The  wind  coming  from  the  sea  is  heav¬ 
ily  charged  with  moisture,  which  is 
precipitated  when  the  currents  of  air 
strike  the  mountains,  and  the  fall  of 
rain  or  snow  is  therefore  very  heavy. 

When  the  Islander  returned  to  Vic¬ 
toria,  after  discharging  her  first  load 
of  gold-seekers  at  Skagway  Bay,  on 
Monday,  August  2,  the  first  message 
brought  in  was,  “  Advise  every  one 
who  may  be  looking  toward  Klondike 
to  wait  until  spring  before  starting  for 
the  goldfields,”  and  the  advice  was  re- 
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iterated  with  every  piece  of  intelligence, 
whether  private  or  official,  that  came 
to  hand.  The  wharf  was  useless,  and 
the  heavily  laden  steamer  had  to  be 
discharged  by  ship’s  boats  and  rafts,  a 
piece  of  work  which  lasted  till  the 
Thursday  following,  the  rain  pouring 
down  almost  continuously  the  whole 
time.  The  400  passengers  were  housed 
on  the  steamer  while  this  was  going 
on,  but  when  once  they  had  landed, 
eveti  that  amount  of  comfort  was  want¬ 
ing.  To  pitch  a  tent  and  then  have  to 
live  in  it  for  an  indefinite  period  under 
such  circumstances,  was  a  fairly  trying 
ordeal  to  commence  with.  Skagway, 
a  town  of  tents,  was  about  a  mile  in¬ 
land,  with  a  sort  of  trail  leading  to  it 
over  rocks  and  boulders,  from  the 
wharf,  the  trail  being  hewn  out  of  the 
rock.  At  low  water  you  could  pick 
your  way  along,  but  could  not  take  a 
horse  from  the  wharf  (supposing  he 
had  been  got  on  to  it),  as  he  would 
have  to  jump  down  ten  feet,  nor  could 
he  be  led  over  the  rocks.  At  every 
turn  you  were  fleeced,  and  anv  one 
without  plenty  of  cash  was  helpless. 
For  taking  your  stuff  ashore,  scow- 
owners  charged  from  $2  to  $5  per  ton. 
For  swimming  a  horse  ashore,  a  man 
would  charge  $2.50,  for  landing  a  boat 
$2,  and  $10  a  week  for  a  camping  site. 
Men  who  were  short  of  cash,  of  course, 
could  get  no  further.  Numbers  of 
others  were  speedily  disheartened  at 
the  mere  prospect,  and  sold  their  out¬ 
fits  for  a  song,  one  party  letting  a  $400 
outfit  go  for  $20.  Such  men  either 
turned  in  to  work  at  the  camp,  or 
made  their  way  back  south  to  wait  till 
the  spring.  And  these  were  the  most 
fortunate  of  the  whole  crowd. 

When  the  Danube  arrived  later  on 
in  Skagway  Bay,  difficulties  arose 
through  the  action  of  United  States 
officials.  Customs-Inspector  Smith 
had  pointed  out  the  spot,  a  short  way 
from  shore,  where  preceding  steamers 
had  anchored  to  discharge  passengers 
and  freight,  and  the  unloading  was 
proceeding  with  all  hands  at  the  work, 
passengers  as  well  as  crew.  Sacks  of 
flour,  sides  of  bacon,  stoves,  and  every¬ 
thing  else  had  to  be  carried  from  low- 
water  to  high-water  mark.  When  this 
had  been  going  on  for  twenty-four 
hours,  another  official,  who  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Danube  from  Juneau,  board¬ 


ed  her  and  ordered  her  captain  (Meyer) 
to  cease  unloading  and  move  up  to 
Dyea  (the  port  of  entry).  At  this  time 
most  of  the  cargo  had  been  put  ashore 
and  all  the  horses  had  been  landed,  but 
no  fodder.  The  captain  refused,  since 
he  was  acting  under  authority,  and 
continued  to  unload.  Two  hours  later 
more  officials  camo  aboard,  and  an  in¬ 
spector  from  Dyea  —  whose  appoint¬ 
ment  had  not  been  notified  either  to 
Smith  or  the  captain — ordered  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  take  the  vessel  back  to  Juneau, 
a  ten  hours’  run.  Captain  Meyer 
again  refused,  and  Inspector  Smith 
was  instructed  to  seize  the  Danube, 
which  he  in  his  turn  declined  to  do, 
not  recognizing  the  other’s  authority. 
Finally,  however,  the  vessel  was  left  m 
peace,  owing  to  the  common-sense  and 
firmness  of  these  two  officers,  and  thus 
a  very  pretty  international  complica¬ 
tion  was  averted.  A  United  States 
vessel  which  anchored  alongside  just 
afterward  was  allowed  to  unload  with¬ 
out  a  word  ! 

After  you  had  got  ashore  with  all 
your  belongings,  the  first  thing  to  be 
considered  was  the  question  of  route. 
The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the 
Chilcoot  were  well  known,  but  as  to 
the  new  route  over  the  White  Pass, 
people  were  entirely  ignorant.  The 
earlier  boats  had  all  discharged  their 
loads  on  the  rocks  at  Dyea,  but  on  the 
news  of  the  White  Pass  being  open, 
the  boats  put  in  at  Skagway,  so  that 
the  thousands  of  arrivals  were  divided 
between  the  two  places. 

It  was  just  possible  to  pack  your 
goods  on  horses  (if  you  had  them),  for 
the  distance  from  Dyea  up  to  Sheep 
Camp,  but  even  if  you  did  so,  the  Ind¬ 
ians  had  you  at  their  mercy,  and  would 
charge  you  just  as  much  to  go  over  the 
summit  as  if  you  had  not  packed  your 
goods  a  single  step.  To  attempt  to  do 
your  own  packing  over  the  Pass,  even 
if  you  were  capable  of  it,  would  mean 
that  you  would  not  reach  the  river  un¬ 
til  it  was  frozen.  There  was  only  a 
small  number  of  packers  available,  and 
the  rates,  which  had  been  14  cents  a 
pound  in  the  spring,  had  gone  up  to 
20  and  25,  and  finally  anything  they 
chose  to  ask.  The  rise  was  not  due  to 
the  quantity  of  freight,  but  to  the  fact 
that  those  with  plenty  of  money  had 
offered  extravagant  prices  to  get  their 
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goods  through,  and  the  Indians  con¬ 
tinued  to  demand  the  highest  rates. 
Moreover,  the  word  of  these  fellows 
was  worthless.  They  would  make  a 
contract  to  take  your  goods  at  a  certain 
time,  and  break  it  for  no  apparent  rea¬ 
son,  and  no  dependence  could  be  placed 
upon  them. 

Those  who  managed  to  cross  the  pass 
found  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
wood  near  Lake  Lindeman,  and  had  to 
get  their  loads  down  to  Lake  Bennett 
before  finding  any  suitable  for  boat 
building.  There  was  little  time  to 
sjiare  for  this,  however,  and  you  might 
either  purchase  a  boat,  or  go  out  some 
miles  into  the  woods  and  get  the  logs 
yourself,  and  have  them  sawn  at  the 
rate  of  $140  per  thousand  (feet) ;  a 
good  boat  to  carry  5000  pounds  requir¬ 
ing  500  feet  of  lumber. 

*  While  painfully  making  their  way 
over  the  mountain,  the  full  fury  of  the 
stormy  weather  at  this  late  season  was 
encountered  by  those  who  were  push¬ 
ing  on,  increasing  their  difficulties 
enormously.  On  September  1,  for  in¬ 
stance,  blinding  storm  of  snow  and 
sleet  raged  on  the  Chilcoot,  lasting 
from  morning  till  night,  a  foretaste  of 
the  winter  which  was  rapidly  advanc¬ 
ing. 

Large  numbers  of  those  who  were 
blocked  at  Dyea,  seeing  the  hopeless¬ 
ness  of  the  prospect  before  them,  de¬ 
termined  to  try  the  other  route.  To 

fet  the  goods  down  to  Skagway,  they 
ad  to  employ  the  scow-owners,  and 
once  more  go  through  all  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  landing  before  trying  a  fresh 
start.  Very  little  was  known  about 
this  pass,  except  that  it  was  a  thousand 
feet  lower  than  the  Chilcoot,  and  a 
dozen  miles  longer  to  the  lakes.  There 
was  said  to  be  a  sort  of  trail  to  the 
summit,  but  as  to  the  other  side  there 
was  no  information.  The  trail  in  fact 
was  a  zigzag  route  over  several  moun¬ 
tains,  and  did  not  lead  through  the 
pass  at  all,  as  it  was  full  of  boulders. 

For  the  first  three  miles  from  the 
camp  you  could  get  a  wagon  to  the 
Skagway  River,  a  shallow  swift- run¬ 
ning  stream,  over  which  the  miners 
had  thrown  a  flimsy  bridge  where  one 
horse  could  cross  at  a  time.  On  these 
rapid  streams,  serious  accidents  were 
of  constant  occurrence.  Attempting 
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to  cross  the  Skagway,  a  man  named 
Fowler,  of  Seattle,  while  walking  on  a 
log  which  was  partly  under  water,  lost 
his  balance  and  fell  in.  He  had  sev¬ 
enty-five  pounds  on  his  back,  and  a 
parcel  in  each  hand,  and  thus  encum¬ 
bered  he  sank  and  was  drowned.  Pro¬ 
visions  were  constantly  lost  and  horses 
with  their  packs  carried  away  by  the 
rushing  water.  In  the  river  at  Dyea, 
a  resident  of  Nanaimo,  named  VVall, 
while  crossing  it  with  a  packhorse,  was 
swept  away  with  his  horse,  and  both 
were  lost.  Wall  being  heavily  laden 
with  luggage  was  helpless  against  the 
raging  stream. 

For  three  miles  beyond  the  bridge 
above  mentioned,  wagons  could  be 
used  until  the  Devil’s  Hill  was  reached, 
and  here  the  trouble  commenced.  The 
so-called  trail  was  of  the  most  elemen¬ 
tary  character,  a  mere  track  intended 
for  a  few  men  with  supplies  to  pass 
over  for  the  survey  purposes  of  a  rail¬ 
way  which  it  was  proposed  to  lay  down 
on  the  other  side,  and  not  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  thousands  of  men  with  heavily 
laden  horses.  At  critical  points  it  was 
only  a  couple  of  feet  wide,  and  at  one 
place  led  up  a  steep  incline,  over  which 
logs  had  been  laid  like  a  ladder.  At 
the  second  hill,  the  track  wound  round 
it,  and  for  horses  the  walking  was  ex¬ 
ecrable,  being  over  a  soft  and  slippery 
slate  rock,  with  a  fall  of  five  hundred 
feet  sheer  to  the  river.  Numbers  of 
animals  were  lost  over  these  precipices, 
one  team  of  seventeen  horses  having 
lost  eight  of  them  on  the  first  trip. 
After  some  miles  of  this  character,  a 
great  bog  a  couple  of  miles  long  had 
to  be  crossed,  which  was  cruel  work 
for  the  horses,  as  they  painfully  floun¬ 
dered  through  the  mud,  for  they  would 
either  die  from  exhaustion,  or  break  a 
leg  and  have  to  be  killed.  Numbers 
of  men  gave  in  and  camped  along  this 
morass,  waiting  for  winter  to  freeze 
the  ground  so  that  they  could  cross  on 
the  ice. 

If  you  get  beyond  this,  for  two  and 
a  half  miles  a  hill  rising  six  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  is  followed,  with  a  trail 
going  up  one  in  four  in  places,  a  terri¬ 
ble  ascent  owing  to  the  rock  slides 
along  the  face  of  it.  The  descent  on 
the  farther  side  down  the  face  of  the 
rocks  is  sometimes  one  in  three,  where 
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the  animals  sometimes  slip  on  the  left 
side  over  a  drop  of  three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  feet.  Past  this  hill,  the  trail  fol¬ 
lows  the  swiftly  running  river  for  a 
mile,  and  the  packs  have  to  be  carried 
on  their  backs  by  the  men,  who  are  al¬ 
ready  weakened  by  bad  food  and  expos¬ 
ure,  while  the  horses  are  got  along 
from  boulder  to  boulder  as  well  as  can 
be  managed.  The  trail  leads  to  a  rush¬ 
ing  ford  through  which  all  the  goods 
have  to  be  carried  by  men  in  rubber 
boots  up  to  their  thighs.  A  whole 
pack  train  of  hfteen  animals  was  lost 
here  when  the  water  was  high  on  ac- 
cbunt  of  the  melting  snow  from  the 
mountain-tops.  Then  comes  a  steep 
climb  of  a  couple  of  miles  through  mud 
up  to  your  knees  before  you  reach  the 
summit.  A  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
summit  you  strike  a  lake  three  and  a 
half  miles  long,  on  which  in  the  end 
of  August  there  was  a  boat,  the  owner 
of  which  charged  you  a  cent  per  pound 
for  carrying  your  goods  over.  .Then  a 
portage  of  a  mile  and  a  half  and  you 
come  to  the  Middle  Lake,  five  and  a 
half  miles  long,  where  a  boatman 
charged  two  and  a  half  cents  per  pound 
for  carriage  of  loads,  and  after  this 
Shallow  Lake.  In  leading  a  packhorse 
across  the  ford  between  Middle  and 
Shallow  Lakes  on  September  19,  Mr. 
Cope,  an  ex-mayor  of  Vancouver,  lost 
his  life.  The  horse  fell  down,  and  Mr. 
Cope  tried  to  pull  him  out,  but  was 
taken  off  his  feet  by  the  current  and 
carried  into  deep  water.  There  was 
no  boat  at  hand,  nor  could  any  one 
get  near  enough  to  assist  him,  and  after 
a  short  struggle  he  was  drowned. 

From  the  h^ead  of  Shallow  Lake  it  is 
eleven  miles  to  Lake  Bennett,  and 
along  this  stretch  are  some  very  bad 
marshes,  where  horses  were  often  lost. 
At  Lake  Bennett  was  a  sawmill,  where 
1110  was  charged  for  a  boat  to  carry 
3000  pounds,  but  before  the  end  of 
August  no  more  orders  for  boats  could 
be  taken.  Boats  were  brought  by  some 
from  Skagway,  carried  on  men’s  backs, 
and  numbers  of  these  were  broken  and 
thrown  away  on  the  trail. 

The  difficulties  of  bringing  heavy 
loads  over  such  a  trail  as  I  have  rough¬ 
ly  described,  with  the  ground  trampled 
into  mud  after  the  heavy  rains  by  the 
passage  of  thousands  of  men  and  pack 
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animals  struggling  for  a  foothold,  the 
delays  and  blocks  which  occurred  when 
accidents  happened  or  returning  trains 
met  those  coming  up,  the  coarse  and 
ill-cooked  food,  the  long  hours  of  in¬ 
cessant  labor  from  daylight  till  dusk, 
the  nights  in  the  open  air  when  men 
would  snatch  a  few  hours’  sleep  on  the 
moss,  sometimes  in  a  freezing  atmos¬ 
phere,  or  wet  to  the  skin,  the  stench 
from  the  bodies  of  dead  horses  left  to 
lie  where  they  had  fallen,  are  only 
some  among  the  miseries  and  horrors 
endured  by  the  wretched  people  who 
attempted  the  passage  of  the  While 
Pass  during  the  mad  rush. 

1  have  the  highest  authority  for  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  stories  about  dead  horses 
were  not  exaggerated.  By  actual 
count  3200  horses  were  put  on  the  trail 
during  the  autumn,  and  not  more  than 
200  remained  by  the  middle  of  October. 
Inexperienced  management,  bad  trail, 
exposure,  over-packing,  overwork  for 
seven  days  in  the  week,  and  starvation* 
are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  loss. 
Men  who  had  built  cabins  along  the 
trail  removed  the  hides  of  the  dead 
animals  and  used  them  for  roofing. 

On  September  9  a  boat  at  Lake 
Bennett  was  worth  over  $500,  and  space 
in  one  for  a  man  with  a  1500-pound 
outfit  cost  from  $250  upward.  Any 
attempt  to  begin  the  water  journey 
after  the  ice  had  formed  was  a  danger¬ 
ous  business.  In  the  early  winter  on 
the  Yukon  a  thaw  was  liable  to  occur 
on  long  reaches  of  the  river  ^according 
to  the  lay  of  the  bed)  which  would 
break  up  the  frozen  surface  for  miles 
together,  when  the  ice  would  run  down 
and  be  jammed  in  high  impassable 
masses.  Those  who  had  crossed  the 
mountains  would  then  have  to  camp 
on  the  lakes,  and  spend  the  winter  in 
boat-building  and  so  forth  ;  while  any 
who  were  caught  on  the  way  down 
would  have  to  camp  where  they  were 
or  get  into  the  woods  and  run  up  a  log 
shanty  for  their  better  protection 
against  the  fierce  winter  storms.  Any 
attempt  to  move  on  with  a  load  of 
1000  pounds  would  be  clearly  impossi¬ 
ble,  and  so  they  would  have  to  wait  for 
the  advent  of  spring,  when  very  speed- 

*  Hay  at  one  time  was  $65  a  ton  on  the 
coast. 
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ily  they  would  find  the  first  arrivals  of 
the  new  year  treading  on  their  heels, 
and  just  as  far  advanced  as  they  were 
themselves  after  all  the  misery  they 
had  endured. 

Before  the  end  of  September  people 
were  preparing  to  winter  on  the  coast, 
and  Skagway  was  growing  into  a  sub¬ 
stantial  town.  Where  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  August  there  were  only  a 
couple  of  shacks,  there  were  in  the 
middle  of  October  700  wooden  build¬ 
ings,  and  a  population  of  about  1500. 
Businesses  of  all  kinds  were  carried  on, 
saloons  and  low  gaming  houses  and 
haunts  of  all  sorts  abounded,  but  of 
law  and  order  there  was  none.  The 
United  States  Commissioner,  who  was 
supposed  to  administer  justice,  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  looking  after  his  own  affairs. 
Dyea  also,  which  at  one  time  was  al¬ 
most  deserted,  was  growing  into  a  place 
of  importance,  but  the  title  of  every  lot 
in  both  towns  was  in  dispute.  No 
title  to  land  could  be  given,  and  people 
merely  squatted  where  they  could  find 
a  suitable  location.  Kain  was  still 
pouring  down,  and  without  high  rub¬ 
ber  boots  walking  was  impossible. 
None  indeed  but  the  most  hardy  could 
staud  existence  in  such  places,  and 
every  steamer  from  the  South  carried 
fresh  loads  of  people  back  to  their 
homes. 

Of  the  <1000  people  who  went  in  this 
fall,  200  at  the  most  got  over  to  the 
Dawson  route  by  the  White  Pass,  and 
perhaps  700  by  the  Chilcoot.  There 
were  probably  1000  camped  at  Lake 
Bennett,  and  all  the  rest,  except  the 
1500  remaining  on  the  coast,  had  re¬ 
turned  home  to  wait  till  midwinter  or 
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the  spring  before  venturing  up  again. 
The  question  of  which  was  the  best 
trail  was  still  undecided,  and  men 
vehemently  debated  it  every  day  with 
the  assistance  of  the  most  powerful 
language  at  their  command. 

As  to  the  crowds  who  had  gone  to 
St.  Michael’s,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  of  them  got  through  to  Dawson 
City,  since  the  lower  Yukon  is  impass¬ 
able  by  the  end  of  September,  and,  at 
any  rate  in  view  of  the  prospects  of 
short  rations,  it  would  have  been  rash 
to  try.  The  consequence  would  be, 
that  they  would  have  to  remain  on  that 
desolate  island  during  nine  months  of 
almost  Arctic  winter,  for  the  river 
does  not  open  again  till  the  end  of 
June.  Here  they  would  be  absolutely 
without  employment,  unless  they  chose 
to  stack  wood  for  the  steamboat  com¬ 
panies,  and  their  only  amusements 
(save  the  mark)  would  be  drinking  bad 
rye-whiskey — for  Alaska  is  a  “  prohibi¬ 
tion”  -  country  —  and  poker-playing. 
For  men  with  a  soul  above  such  de¬ 
lights,  the  heart-breaking  monotony  of 
a  Northern  winter  would  be  appalling, 
and  is  only  to  be  understood  by  those 
who  have  had  to  endure  similar  experi¬ 
ences  themselves  on  the  Western 
prairies. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  I  do  not  wish  it 
to  be  supposed  that  I  think  it  uiiad- 
visable  for  a  young  fellow  with  the 
necessary  qualifications  to  try  his  luck 
at  prospecting  in  Yukon  Territory  if 
he  is  eager  to  do  so.  Not  in  the  least. 
Only  there  are  two  ways  of  setting  to 
work  about  it,  the  right  way  and  the 
wrong  wa,y.—Cornhill  Magazine. 
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If  we  may  judge  from  the  legends 
which  have  found  their  way  into  liter¬ 
ature,  the  redbreast  must  have  been 
the  friend  of  man  from  a  very  ancient 
period.  I  do  not  know  whether  date 
or  origin  has  ever  been  assigned  by 
those  learned  in  folklore  to  the  story 
of  the  Babes  in  the  Wood,  but  Anne 
Pratt’s  theory,  and  she  ought  to  know. 


was  that  it  arose  from  the  Robin’s 
constant  habit  of  collecting  dead  leaves 
for  no  other  apparent  purpose  thau  to 
conceal  its  nest.  But  Anne  Pratt, 
careful  soul  !  wrote  in  the  prosaic  days 
of  the  fifties  ;  we  are  more  imaginative 
now,  and  I,  for  one,  refuse  to  be  put 
off  with  an  explanation  so  plausibly 
simple.  Of  course  the  Robin  must 
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have  buried  some  one  out  of  pure 
charity,  otherwise  how  could  Words¬ 
worth  have  called  him  “  the  pious 
bird,”  and  old  Michael  Drayton  crys¬ 
tallized  the  gracious  work  of  the  little 
sexton  as  follows  : 

“  Covering  with  moss  tlie  dead’s  unclosed  eye 

The  little  redbreast  teacheth  charitie.” 

Observe  Drayton  calls  him  the  red¬ 
breast  ;  Shakespeare  calls  him  the  rud¬ 
dock,  or  redcock,  and  perhaps  it  is  be¬ 
cause  we  English  are  a  stand-off  race 
that  it  is  only  in  recent  years  we  have 
come  to  the  familiarity  of  “  Kobin,” 
for  in  Norway  he  has  always  been 
“  Peter  Ronsmed,”  and  ‘‘  Thomas 
Gierdet”  in  Germany,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  the  antiquarian.  Familiar 
with  man  he  has  always  been,  if  we 
may  credit  stories  of  the  wonderful 
places  ho  has  chosen  on  occasion  for 
nest-building —  libraries,  schoohooins, 
and  the  like — and  once,  indeed,  his 
”  piety”  was  established  by  his  rearing 
a  family  upon  the  Bible  in  a  church. 
So  tolerant  was  the  parson  of  tliis  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  lectern  that  he  took  to 
reading  the  lessons  from  another  Bible, 
in  order  not  to  disturb  the  birds.  All 
honor  to  his  forbearance  ! 

It  is  by  this  boldness  of  advance  that 
the  Rubin  has  always  made  himself  a 
favorite  with  mankind,  and  a  singular 
example  of  it  once  fairly  carried  me 
away  by  its  fascination.  It  happened 
on  this  wise  : 

A  custom  of  mine  had  been  to  sit  on 
a  stone  seat  beside  a  path  which  runs 
through  a  copse  near  the  house,  and 
the  place  being  sheltered  and  quiet,  I 
found  it  a  good  spot  for  study.  For 
some  days  I  had  noticed  a  Robin  com¬ 
ing  closer  than  usual,  and  apparently 
trying  to  attract  attention.  lie  would 
sit  on  a  stone  on  the  other  side  of  the 
path,  looking  at  me  with  perky  curi¬ 
osity,  and  then  hop  about  within  a 
few  yards  of  my  feet,  evidently  show¬ 
ing  himself  off.  One  day  I  was  intent 
on  my  book  when  1  caught  the  notes 
of  a  far-away  song,  as  of  a  bird  some 
fifty  yards  off  ;  there  was  something 
peculiar  in  the  quality  of  sound  which 
made  me  raise  my  head  to  listen,  and 
lo  !  my  little  friend  was  perched  within 
a  foot  of  my  head,  on  the  rock  which 
served  as  a  back  to  my  seat.  He  was 


so  close  that  I  could  see  every  feather 
of  his  orange-colored  breast  move  as  he 
breathed,  and  his  whispered  song  was 
for  my  ear  alone.  His  beak  scarce 
stirred,  and  were  it  not  that  I  could  see 
his  throat  swelling  in  exact  time  with 
the  music,  I  should  even  then  have 
taken  his  song  to  be  that  of  some  other 
bird  far  distant.  Then  he  hopped 
within  a  few  inches  round  my  head, 
warbling  the  while.  Several  times  he 
flew  to  a  bough  a  yard  off,  but  he  al¬ 
ways  came  back  to  the  rock.  I  turned 
my  head  and  smiled,  wondering  wheth¬ 
er  it  would  please  him,  like  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  patted  the  tortoise,  and  I  be¬ 
gan  a  vile  travesty  of  his  song  by  whis¬ 
tling  gently  through  my  teeth.  It  is  a 
mercy  he  did  not  cut  me  dead  for  such 
a  parody  ;  but  ho  showed  neither  rage 
nor  fear  ;  he  only  sat  up  very  tall, 
cocked  his  head  to  one  side,  and  stared 
in  astonishment.  I  could  see  the  black- 
beaded  rim  which  serves  for  an  eyelid, 
and  that  the  pupil  of  his  eye  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  liquid  dark  brown  ring. 
Thus  we  communicated  our  friendship, 
he  asking,  I  giving,  in  a  language  un¬ 
derstood  by  neither  of  us. 

Now  what  could  be  the  motive  of 
this  strange  visit  ?  Was  it  curiosity  or 
love?  If  the  former,  why  did  he  try 
to  make  up  to  me  and  sing  so  gently 
into  my  ear  ?  And  how  is  it  that  my 
smile — a  veritable  eaithquake  in  a 
mountain-side — did  not  frighten  him 
away?  I  thought  of  getting  crumbs 
to  entice  him  to  feed  out  of  my  hand, 
but  it  seemed  then  to  savor  of  bribery 
and  corruption,  and  I  considered  we 
understood  each  other  sufficiently  with¬ 
out  such  a  base  medium  of  exchange. 
Let  me  confess,  however,  that  at  last 
the  temptation  became  too  great ;  I 
did  bribe  with  a  crumb,  and  he  did 
perch  on  my  hand. 

The  other  day  I  was  reading  a  book 
by  Mr.  Phil  Robinson,’*'  whose  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  humorous  and  human  side 
of  the  animal  kingdom  is  inimitable, 
and,  speaking  of  little  birds  in  their 
friendly  relation  to  man,  he  says  this  : 
”  They  will  come  to  know  a  person 
who  is  always  dressed  in  the  same  way, 
or  doing  the  same  thing,  or  they  will 
learn  a  call,  or  become  accustomed  to 
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a  regular  routine.  But  their  sight 
does  not  permit  them  to  discern  the 
same  individual  in  two  disguises,  nor 
can  they,  like  the  dog,  afford  to  wait 
till  you  are  close  to  them,  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  your  identity  ;  and  no  one,  except 
a  Thoreau  in  his  wilds,  or  a  Francis 
of  Assisi,  can  spend  his  years  in  uni¬ 
formity  of  garb  for  the  reward  of  the 
confidence  of  the  little  folk  in  fur  and 
feathers.” 

But  my  friend  greeted  me  as  spon¬ 
taneously  in  a  dark  as  in  a  light  suit. 
“  Gum”  boots  or  gaiters  mattered  not 
to  him ;  he  would  climb  the  dizzy 
heights  of  a  trouser  with  the  same  ease 
as  he  would  a  stocking.  Imagine  meet¬ 
ing  a  Mammoth  one  day,  clothed  in  a 
decent  suit  of  brown  bristles,  and  rec¬ 
ognizing  him  for  the  same,  next  morn¬ 
ing,  painted  like  a  pillar  box  !  But 
perhaps,  pace  Mr.  Robinson,  it  was  my 
smell  which  was  the  attraction,  and  he 
perceived  the  fellow  carnivore.  It  is 
said  the  reek  of  a  meat-eating  Euro¬ 
pean  is  as  offensive  to  a  herbivorous 
Chinaman  as  that  of  a  negro  to  a  Euro¬ 
pean,  and  certain  it  is  that  a  deer  is 
painfully  aware  of  even  the  distant 
presence  of  man,  for  he  will  throw  up 
his  head,  pull  a  face  as  it  were,  and 
remove  himself  hastily  to  a  less  evil¬ 
smelling  pasturage  ;  and  why  not  the 
converse?  There  was  nothing  inher¬ 
ently  dangerous  in  a  meat  smell,  and 
he  w’as  too  small  for  me  to  wish  him 
pickled  in  a  pie,  for  he  knew  that  only 
a  Frenchman  appreciates  the  delicacy 
of  small  birds.  An  edict  had  gone 
forth  against  the  bullfiches  on  account 
of  the  gooseberry  buds,  and  the  gar¬ 
dener’s  gun  had  poured  in  grape  and 
canister,  but  he  cared  not.  Bang 
would  go  a  gun  at  a  rabbit  not  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  off,  and  our  friend  would 
merely  hop  on  to  another  bough.  One 
day  we  were  holding  quiet  converse  to¬ 
gether,  and  suddenly  the  thicket  began 
to  resound  with  the  yappings  of  two 
dogs  in  chase  of  rabbits.  “  Bother 
the  brutes,”  thought  I,  “  why  cannot 
they  choose  some  other  time  to  make 
such  a  rumpus?”  and  I  stood  on  the 
path  to  drive  them  away  ;  and,  as  1 
did  so,  a  baby  rabbit,  hard  pressed, 
came  tearing  between  my  feet  and  dis¬ 
appeared.  And  not  a  moment  too 
soon,  for  the  terrier  came  hot  on  his 
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heels.  I  am  afraid  I  spoilt  good  sport 
as  I  sent  him  home  with  the  threat  of 
a  stone.  He  probably  pondered  on  the 
inconsistency  of  man,  for  what  is  a 
terrier  bred  for  if  he  is  not  to  chase 
rabbits?  As  for  poor  bunny,  he  little 
knew  that  he  owed  a  whole  skin  to  a 
quaint  friendship  between  Colossus  and 
Robin.  And  was  all  this  disturbance 
too  much  for  my  russet  friend  ?  Not 
a  bit  of  it ;  he  perched  upon  me  before 
I  had  time  to  sit  down. 

Your  Robin  is  a  true  gentleman,  and 
walks  sans  peiir  et  sans  reproche.  His 
orange  waistcoat  is  proof  against  igno¬ 
ble  fears,  and  he  does  not  flee  round 
the  corner  at  the  first  unwonted  sight 
or  sound.  His  curiosity,  however,  is 
insatiable.  He  must  find  out  about 
everything.  He  is  your  true  scientific 
observer.  A  new  object  is  dropped  on 
the  road — say  a  glove  or  handkerchief  ; 
down  comes  Robin  with  a  few  short  de¬ 
cisive  hops,  cocks  his  head,  and  then 
pecks  away  for  dear  life  till  he  has 
mastered  the  texture,  and  possibly  the 
taste,  of  the  new  article.  My  home- 
spun  suit  was  a  great  source  of  wonder 
to  Robin,  for  at  first  he  tugged  away 
at  its  threads  with  the  insistence  of  a 
terrier.  Having  found  out  what  man¬ 
ner  of  stuff  it  was,  and  satisfied  him¬ 
self  that  the  hairs  would  not  easily 
come  out,  he  troubled  himself  no  more 
on  the  subject  and  treated  my  clothes 
with  proper  respect.  Once  only  he  lit 
on  my  head,  and  thinking  I  was  un¬ 
aware  of  his  presence  sought  to  notify 
that  fact  by  picking  my  cap,  for  indeed 
I  was  scarcely  sensible  of  his  little  feet 
through  the  cloth.  But  with  all  these 
amiable  qualities  toward  Colossus,  Mas¬ 
ter  Robin  assumes  very  stand-off  man¬ 
ners  toward  his  kind.  He  does  not 
believe  in  Tolstoyism  or  the  nationali¬ 
zation  of  the  land.  He  exercises  all 
the  ancient  territorial  rights  which  he 
has  received  from  his  forefathers,  and 
the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom  are  as 
exact  as  though  they  were  marked  pink 
on  the  plan.  Several  times  I  was  the 
cause  of  a  terrible  squabble  between 
him  and  a  neighbor  with  whom  he 
‘‘  marched.”  tialf  way  down  the  path 
which  led  from  my  seat  was  a  small 
trickle  of  water  which  made  a  line  of 
demarcation.  The  frontier  was  more 
natural  than  scientific,  for  the  water 
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meandered  in  the  arbitrary  way  water 
will  meander.  Sometimes,  when  I 
bade  adieu  to  my  friend,  he  would  fol¬ 
low  me  to  the  threshold  of  his  domain 
hopping  down  the  path,  and  I,  finding 
parting  such  sweet  sorrow  as  to  wish 
to  prolong  the  last  words,  would  fre¬ 
quently  entice  him  by  voice  and  ges¬ 
ture  into  the  enemy’s  country.  No 
sooner  had  he  jumped  the  stream  than 
flash  came  another  Robin  out  of  a 
bush,  and  there  was  a  battle  royal. 
The  invaded  was  the  stronger  of  the 
two,  so  that  my  friend,  paying  deaily 
for  his  courtesy  and  gallantry,  had  al¬ 
ways  to  beat  an  ignominious  retreat. 
But  the  pursuit  was  never  carried  very 
far  over  the  border  ;  indeed,  it  seemed 
more  an  assertion  of  right  than  a  dis¬ 
play  of  vindictiveness,  for,  after  a 
skirmish  or  so,  they  would  both  bo 
back  hurling  chirps  of  defiance  at  each 
other  over  the  tiny  stream. 


And,  talking  of  chirps,  this  said  note 
is  quite  different  from  the  tone  in 
which  he  addresses  Mrs.  Robin,  or  my¬ 
self.  It  is  very  high  and  remarkably 
shrill,  like  the  noise  made  by  two  coins' 
struck  together,  and  when  repeated 
with  insistence,  sounds  uncommonly 
like  bad  language. 

The  Billingsgate  is  not  quite  so  low 
nor  the  vocabulary  so  varied  as  that  of 
the  sparrow,  but  eacsh  epithet  is  care¬ 
fully  thought  out  with  a  pause  between, 
so  as  to  sting.  But  whether  it  is  com¬ 
pliment  or  abuse,  it  is  always  addressed 
to  some  one  in  particular,  and  when 
he  conies  and  whispers  his  greeting 
into  my  ear,  what  would  I  not  give  to 
understand  the  language  of  his  friend¬ 
ship  and  the  tenor  of  his  song  ?  Per¬ 
haps  in  the  coming  years  we  shall  dis¬ 
cover  the  way,  for  Science  is  not  quite 
yet  at  the  end  of  her  tether.  Who 
knows  ? — Fortnightly  Review. 
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Loud  Charles  Beresford  in  his 
scathing  speech  to  the  New  Vagabonds’ 
Club,  reported  in  the  Daily  Chronicle 
of  Saturday,  expressed  an  idea  which 
one  nowadays  hears  on  every  side  in 
society.  “  Money,”  he  said,  “  was 
now  becoming  everything  among  us. 
Money  would  buy  access  to  what,  was 
known  as  the  very  best  society  ;  and 
let  anybody  come  to  England  with 
enough  money,  no  matter  whether  it 
had  been  gained  honorably  or  disgrace¬ 
fully,  there  was  no  door  which  he  could 
not  hope  to  enter.  In  old  days  it  was 
not  so,  but  money  was  destroying  our 
old  pride  and  our  old  chivalry.  When 
a  man  in  the  “  best  society”  commit¬ 
ted  a  dishonoi  able  act — indeed,  a  crime 
— that  society  banded  itself  together  to 
screen  him,  instead  of  hanging  him  to 
a  tree  and  casting  his  body  into  a 
ditch.”  Allowing  for  a  certain  breezi¬ 
ness  of  expression  usual  with  the  Ad¬ 
miral  when  he  is  excited— this  is  not 
meant  for  a  sneer,  the  breezy  method 
being  a  capital  method  for  those  to 
whom  it  comes  natural— the  opinion  is 
» true  enough  ;  but  we  doubt  whether 
the  fact,  discreditable  as  it  may  be,  is 
as  novel  a  sign  of  degeneracy  as  the 


speaker  thinks.  There  always  has  ex¬ 
isted  a  class  in  society  which  toadied 
the  powerful  for  the  sake  of  gain,  and 
it  has  at  various  periods  been  very  near 
the  top.  In  the  time  when  “  chivalry” 
fiourished,  it  was  always  committing 
crimes  in  order  to  acquire  land,  and  it 
had  a  particular  penchant  for  a  method 
now  once  more  so  general — the  pursuit 
of  heiresses  in  marriage  for  the  sake  of 
wealth.  Great  nobles  sought  Royal 
“  wards”  instead  of  American  heir¬ 
esses.  The  regular  thing  for  a  “  cour¬ 
tier,”  whether  he  paid  his  service  to  a 
King  or  to  a  great  noble,  was  to  obey 
any  order,  especially  one  that  his  own 
conscience  disapproved,  and  ask  as  re¬ 
ward  the  band  of  some  orphan  maiden 
with  possessions,  whose  hand  was  as 
completely  at  his  patron’s  disposal  us 
any  other  of  his  chattels.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  the  gieatest  nobles,  the 
most  thoughtful  statesmen,  the  most 
zealous  advocates  of  freer  thought, 
were  ready  to  do  anything  for  a  share 
of  the  monastery  lands,  and  sometimes, 
we  fear,  either  suborned  evidence 
against  the  monks,  or  accepted  testi¬ 
mony  which  they  knew  would  break 
down  if  it  were  impartially  invest!- 
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gated.  In  Elizabeth’s  reign  some  of 
the  ablest  and  proudest  hungered  and 
thirsted  for  “  monopolies”  which  they 
4nust  have  known  meant  ruiu  to  poor 
traders,  and  we  do  not  doubt  weie  loyal 
or  cold  according  as  their  petitions 
were  granted  or  refused.  Much  nearer 
our  own  time — under  the  first  three 
Georges — the  hunt  for  sinecures,  ap¬ 
pointments,  and  pensions  became  as 
eager  as  ever  the  hunt  for  money  is 
now,  and  was  carried  on  by  as  base 
compliances,  Members  by  the  score 
even  asking  for  “  gratifications”  for 
voting  against  their  consciences  or 
their  constituents’  interests.  Even 
George  III.,  who  was  a  decent  man, 
was  im])ortuned  for  money  by  people 
esteemed  honorable,  and  bought  them 
wholesale  by  grants  on  the  Irish  Estab¬ 
lishment  or  casli  payments  out  of  his 
remittances  from  Hanover.  Again, 
all  “  society”  bent  and  bowed  before 
those  who  could  give  them  ”  lips” 
about  schemes,  of  which  the  South  Sea 
Bubble  was  not  the  worst ;  and  later 
on,  within  the  memory  of  men  still 
living,  some  of  the  highest  in  the  coun¬ 
try  crouched  at  the  feet  of  the  railway 

i’obbers,  and  every  gate  was  opened,  as 
jord  Charles  Beiesford  says,  to  men 
among  whom  Hudson,  the  Railway 
King,  was  worshipped  as  the  first. 
We  doubt  if  there  has,  in  truth,  been 
any  deterioration  in  morals  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  the  well  placed  but  esuiient  hav¬ 
ing  for  ages  sought  to  acquire  riches 
by  any  means  except  work,  and  having 
paid  most  discreditable  court  to  all 
whom  they  thought  could  in  any  way 
further  their  designs.  They  sought 
for  “favoi”  as  they  now  seek  for 
“  tips.”  The  grand  difference  is  a 
certain  extension  in  the  numbers  of 
those  who  hunt  for  money,  due  to 
causes  of  which  we  shall  speak  pres¬ 
ently,  and  a  social  deterioration  in  the 
class  which  is  able  to  distribute  it. 
The  great  courtiers  who  were  the  pa¬ 
trons  of  bygone  days  were  probably 
worse  men  than  modern  millionaires  ; 
but  they  had  at  least  better  manners, 
they  at  least  spoke  of  the  public  ser¬ 
vice,  and  they  thought  sometimes, 
when  they  bought  men’s  souls,  that 
they  were  buying  them  for  the  Stale. 
The  bad  millionaires  of  whom  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  is  thinking,  with 
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some  of  the  scorn  natural  to  a  com¬ 
paratively  poor  Irishman  of  great  de¬ 
scent,  have  often,  though  not  always, 
outrageously  bad  manners  ;  their  favors 
necessarily  take  the  shape  of  hard  cash  ; 
and  they  seldom  even  affect  to  be  serv¬ 
ing  anybody  but  themselves,  or  the 
“  companies”  which,  so  far  as  money¬ 
making  is  concerned,  are  but  them¬ 
selves  over  again.  The  baseness,  in 
fact,  is  no  greater,  is  perhaps  less,  for 
the  interests  of  the  community  are  less 
often  sold  ;  but  the  whole  base  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  vulgarized  to  an  unprec¬ 
edented  degree.  The  bribed  ciouch 
lower  because  the  bribers,  having  no 
other  kind  of  dignity,  demand  ob¬ 
sequious  deference  that  they  may  feel 
that  they  have  become  dignified.  Im¬ 
mensely  increased  vulgarity  is  the 
grand  difference  between  the  evil  of 
to-day  and  of  past  days,  and  though 
vulgaiity  does  not  increase  the  turpi¬ 
tude  of  any  baseness,  it  does  render  the 
degradation  of  those  who  submit  to  it 
more  visible,  and  therefore  a  belter 
mark  for  those  who,  like  Lord  Charles 
Beresford,  denounce  it  not  only  as 
shameful,  but  as  offensive  to  the  nose. 

We  suppose,  too,  it  must  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  ranks  of  those  to  whom 
money  is  a  god  are  more  numerous 
than  they  ever  were  before,  and  of 
rather  higher  rank.  In  the  first  place, 
there  are  more  roads  to  the  temple, 
and  more  people  who  think  that  they 
can,  if  they  exert  themselves,  obtain 
access  to  the  deity.  Down  to  1750 
money  was  hardly  to  be  made  in  any 
quantity  except  by  the  very  few  who 
could  make  life  pleasant  or  unpleasant 
to  those  who  could  bestow  the  power 
of  pillaging  the  public  ;  and  the  re¬ 
mainder,  whatever  their  wishes,  seeing 
no  chance  of  gratifying  them,  retired 
from  the  contest,  and  cultivated  a  dig¬ 
nity  which  we  do  not  doubt  in  turn  le¬ 
aded  favorably  upon  their  characters. 
The  thirst  for  wealth  hardly  develops 
itself  where  there  is  no  opportunity  of 
getting  it,  or  it  takes  that  form  of 
penuriousness,  and  of  the  disposition 
to  save,  whatever  the  duty  of  spend¬ 
ing,  which  the  world  has  agreed  to 
consider  rather  a  disagreeable  foible 
than  a  vice.  The  readiness  with  which 
the  world  went  mad  over  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  getting  rich  such  as  was  pre- 
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sented  by  the  speculations  of  1711-1720 
or  by  the  conquest  of  Bengal,  showed 
the  latent  disposition,  but  opportuni¬ 
ties  were  so  few  that  the  disposition 
itself  went  almost  out  of  sight.  Other 
things,  too,  had  much  greater  com¬ 
parative  importance.  Power  being 
more  or  less  irresponsible,  was  im¬ 
mensely  valued  ;  good  birth  placed  you 
on  a  sort  of  pedestal ;  and  rank,  even 
if  he  who  possessed  it  was  poor,  was 
almost  identical  with  privilege.  To¬ 
day  power  is  closely  watched  slavery  ; 
birth  has  ceased  to  be  regarded  or  even 
noticed,  except  by  the  few  with  an  an¬ 
tiquarian  turn  of  mind — tlie  broad 
world  sees  no  difference  between  a 
Duke  of  Fife  and  a  Duke  of  Xorlhum- 
berland  —  and  rank,  though  eagerly 
sought,  is  considered  rather  ridiculous 
when  divorced  from  income.  The  only 
unfettered  power  now  is  the  possession 
of  millions,  to  be  the  son  of  a  million¬ 
aire  is  to  be  greatly  born,  and  to  be 
able  to  build  a  palace  in  Park  Lane  is 
to  possess  rank.  Money,  therefore,  is 
more  eagerly  sought,  and  by  bigger 
people,  and  this  not  only  for  unworthy 
reasons,  but  because  it  can  purchase 
things  worth  having — freedom  of  ac¬ 
tion,  a  cultivated  leisure,  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  doing  good  to  the  community. 
No  educated  man  nowadays  is  quite 
free  without  at  least  the  minimum  in¬ 
come  of  bis  grade.  Add  that  at  the 
very  moment  when  dazzling  fortunes 
began  to  appear,  and  the  roads  to 
wealth  seemed  endless,  the  whole  of 
the  previously  dignified  who  had  de¬ 
pended  chiefly  upon  land  were  stricken 
with  comparative  poverty,  and  we  may 
comprehend,  if  we  cannot  excuse,  the 
mad  desire  which  has  arisen  for  the 
wealth  that  can  remake  families,  a  de¬ 
sire,  by  the  way,  which  is  quite  as  fully 
displayed  upon  the  Continent  as  in 
England.  Half  the  great  German  and 
Austrian  nobles  have  been  trying  to  set 
up  factories,  sometimes  successfully, 
sometimes  with  must  disastrous  results, 
and  the  cult  of  the  millionaire  is,  in  all 
respects  but  one,  as  vigorous  as  in  this 
country.  The  social  antipathy  to 
Jews,  still  prevalent  in  Germany, 
makes  a  difference,  but  not  much,  one 
of  the  very  highest  nobles  in  Prussia 
having  married  a  lady  of  an  unbroken 
Jewish  race. 


Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  we 
cannot  see  at  present  much  prospect  of 
improvement ;  but  social  affairs,  like 
political  affairs,  rarely  go  in  the  way 
which  is  usually  expected.  The  en¬ 
ergy  just  now  expended  in  the  pursuit 
of  wealth  may  take  some  other  direc¬ 
tion,  conceivably,  though  improbably, 
in  the  .direction  of  learning  ;  or  there 
may  be  some  violent  temporary  inter¬ 
ruption  to  moneymaking,  such  as  a 
method  of  making  gold,  which  would 
shatter  all  existing  fortunes  ;  or  there 
may  be  a  cycle  of  comparative  poverty, 
caused  by  prodigious  expenditures  on 
war  or  social  experiments  ;  or  society 
may  resolve  everywhere  to  put  a  limit 
on  accumulation  hy  impots  progressifs, 
or  crushing  Death-duties,  or  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  principle  of  the  Thellusson 
Act.  Or,  and  this  is  quite  possible  if 
not  probable,  the  competition  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Asia  may  become  so  fierce  as 
to  shake  industrial  society,  and  render 
moneymaking  a  pursuit  too  tedious 
and  irritating  to  be  any  longer  pur¬ 
sued.  We  cannot  doubt  that  under 
certain  contingencies,  which  seem  to 
be  arriving.  Prince  Bismarck’s  general 
“  strike  of  capital”  would  bo  quite 
upon  the  cards,  and  the  capital  which 
does  not  increase  soon  shows  symp¬ 
toms  of  exhaustion.  For  the  present, 
however,  all  that  the  thoughtful  and 
the  good  can  do  is  to  insist  with  their 
whole  strength  upon  drawing  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  money  that  is  fairly  made 
and  money  that  is  made  unfairly.  In 
other  words,  men  of  Lord  Charles 
Beresford’s  opinions,  and  with  a  firm 
place  in  the  world,  should  boycott  the 
slave-driver,  though  he  has  made  mil¬ 
lions,  and  the  lying  jobber,  though  he 
entertains  in  a'  palace,  and  the  fraudu¬ 
lent  financier,  though  he  has  won  his 
way  to  a  peerage  or  the  control  of  a 
county.  Let  character  be  weighed  as 
well  as  cash  balances,  and  the  evil  will 
be  mitigated  ;  while  if  it  is  insisted 
that  the  billionaire  shall  be  no  more 
brutal  than  the  noble,  the  burden  of 
the  evil,  though  not  its  weight  or  its 
character,  will  be  a  little  diminished. 
It  is  bad  to  court  a  State-King  for  an 
appointment ;  it  is  as  bad  to  court  a 
Metal-King  for  a  ”  tip,”  and  somehow 
a  little  more  offensive  and  deteriorating. 
— Spectator. 
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MESCAL  :  A  NEW  ARTIFICIAL  PARADISE. 

BY  HAVELOCK  ELLIS. 


It  has  been  known  for  some  years 
that  the  Kiowa  Indians  of  New  Mexico 
are  accustomed  to  eat,  in  their  relig¬ 
ious  ceremonies,  a  certain  cactus  called 
Anhalonium  Lewinii,  or  mescal  but¬ 
ton.  Mescal — which  must  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  intoxicating  drink 
of  the  same  name  made  from  an  agave 
— is  found  in  the  Mexican  valley  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  the  ancestral  home  of  the 
Kiowa  Indians,  as  well  as  in  Texas,  and 
is  a  brown  and  brittle  substance,  nau¬ 
seous  and  bitter  to  the  taste,  composed 
mainly  of  the  blunt  dried  leaves  of  the 
plant.  Yet,  as  we  shall  see,  it  has 
every  claim  to  rank  with  haschisch  and 
the  other  famous  drugs  which  have 
procured  for  men  the  joys  of  an  arti- 
hcial  paradise.  Upon  the  Kiowa  Ind¬ 
ians,  who  first  discovered  its  rare  and 
potent  virtues,  it  has  had  so  strong  a 
fascination  that  the  missionaries  among 
these  Indians,  finding  here  a  rival  to 
Christianity  not  yielding  to  moral 
suasion,  have  appealed  to  the  secular 
arm,  and  the  buying  and  selling  of  the 
drug  has  been  prohibited  by  Govern¬ 
ment  under  severe  penalties.  Yet  the 
use  of  mescal  prevails  among  the 
Kiowas  to  this  day. 

It  has  indeed  spread,  and  the  mescal 
rite  may  be  said  to  be  to-day  the  chief 
religion  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  South¬ 
ern  plains  of  the  United  States.  The 
rite  usually  takes  place  on  Saturday 
night ;  the  men  then  sit  in  a  circle 
within  the  tent  round  a  large  camp¬ 
fire,  which  is  kept  burning  brightly  all 
the  time.  After  prayer  the  leader 
hands  each  man  four  buttons,  which 
are  slowly  chewed  and  swallowed,  and 
altogether  about  ten  or  twelve  buttons 
are  consumed  by  each  man  between 
sundown  and  daybreak.  Throughout 
the  night  the  men  sit  quietly  round 
the  fire  in  a  state  of  reverie — amid  con¬ 
tinual  singing  and  the  beating  of 
drums  by  attendants— absorbed  in  the 
color  visions  and  other  manifestations 
of  mescal  intoxication,  and  about  noon 
on  the  following  day,  when  the  effects 
have  passed  off,  they  get  up  and  [go 
about  their  business,  without  any  de¬ 


pression  or  other  unpleasant  after¬ 
effect. 

There  are  five  or  six  allied  species  of 
cacti  which  the  Indians  also  use  and 
treat  with  great  reverence.  Thus  Mr. 
Carl  Lumholtz  has  found  that  the 
Tarahumaii,  a  tribe  of  Mexican  Ind¬ 
ians,  worship  various  cacti  as  gods, 
only  to  be  approached  with  uncovered 
heads.  When  they  wish  to  obtain 
these  cacti,  the  Tarahumari  cense  them¬ 
selves  with  copal  incense,  and  with  pro¬ 
found  respect  dig  up  the  god,  careful 
lest  they  should  hurt  him,  while  women 
and  children  are  warned  from  the  spot. 
Even  Christian  Indians  regard  Hikori, 
the  cactus  god,  as  co-equal  with  their 
own  divinity,  and  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  its  presence.  At  all  gieat  fes¬ 
tivals,  Hikori  is  made  into  a  drink  and 
consumed  by  the  medicine  man,  or 
certain  selected  Indians,  who  sing  as 
they  partake  of  it,  invoking  Hikori  to 
grant  a  “  beautiful  intoxication  at 
the  same  time  a  rasping  noise  is  made 
with  sticks,  and  men  and  women  dance 
a  fantastic  and  picturesque  dance — the 
women  by  themselves  in  white  petti¬ 
coats  and  tunics — before  those  who  are 
under  the  influence  of  the  god. 

In  1891  Mr.  James  Mooney,  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
having  frequently  observed  the  mescal 
rites  of  the  Kiowa  Indians  and  assisted 
at  them,  called  the  attention  of  the 
Anthropological  Society  at  Washington 
to  the  subject,  and  three  years  lati  r  he 
brought  to  Washington  a  supply  of 
mescal,  which  was  handed  over  for  ex¬ 
amination  to  Drs.  Prentiss  and  Mor¬ 
gan.  These  investigators  experiment¬ 
ed  on  several  young  men,  and  demon¬ 
strated,  for  the  first  time,  the  precise 
character  of  mescal  intoxication  and 
the  remarkable  visions  to  which  it 
gives  rise.  A  little  later  Ur.  Weir 
Mitchell,  who,  in  addition  to  his  emi¬ 
nence  as  a  physician,  is  a  man  of 
marked  aesthetic  temperament,  experi¬ 
mented  on  himself,  and  published  a 
very  interesting  record  of  the  brilliant 
visions  by  which  he  was  visited  under 
the  influence  of  the  plant.  In  the 
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spring  of  the  past  year  I  was  able  to 
obtain  a  small  sample  of  mescal  in 
London,  and  as  my  first  experiment 
with  mescal  was  also,  apparently,  the 
first  attempt  to  investigate  its  vision- 
producing  properties  outside  America,* 
I  will  describe  it  in  some  detail,  in 
preference  to  drawing  on  the  previ¬ 
ously  published  descriptions  of  the 
American  observers. 

On  Good  Friday  1  found  myself  en¬ 
tirely  alone  in  the  quiet  rooms  in  the 
Temple  which  I  occupy  when  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  judged  the  occasion  a  fitting 
one  for  a  personal  experiment.  1 
made  a  decoction  (a  different  method 
froni  that  adopted  in  America)  of  three 
buttons,  the  full  physiological  dose, 
and  drank  this  at  intervals  between 
2.30  and  4.30  p.m.  The  first  symptom 
observed  during  the  afternoon  was  a 
certain  consciousness  of  energy  and  in¬ 
tellectual  power.f  This  passed  off, 
and  about  an  hour  after  the  final  dose 
1  felt  faint  and  unsteady  ;  the  pulse 
was  low,  and  I  found  it  pleasanter  to 
lie  down.  1  was  still  able  to  read,  and 
I  noticed  that  a  pale  violet  shadow 
floated  over  the  page  around  the  point 
at  which  my  eyes  were  fixed.  I  had 
already  noticed  that  objects  not  in  the 
direct  line  of  vision,  such  as  my  hands 
holding  the  book,  showed  a  tendency 
to  look  obtrusive,  heightened  in  color, 
almost  monstrous,  while,  on  closing 
my  eyes,  after-images  were  vivid  and 
prolonged.  The  appearance  of  visions 
with  closed  eyes  was  very  gradual.  At 
first  there  was  merely  a  vague  play  of 
light  and  shade,  which  suggested  pic¬ 
tures,  but  never  made  them.  Then 
the  pictures  became  more  definite,  but 
too  confused  and  crow'ded  to  be  de- 


*  Lewin,  of  Berlin,  indeed,  experimented 
willi  Anhalouiuin  Lewinii,  to  Mliicli  he  gave 
its  name,  as  caily  as  1888,  and  as  he  found 
that  oven  a  small  portion  produced  dangerous 
symptoms,  he  classed  it  among  the  extremely 
poisonous  drugs,  like  strychnia.  He  failed 
to  discover  its  vision- producing  properties, 
and  it  seems,  in  fact,  highly  probable  that  he 
was  really  experimenting  wdth  a  different 
cactus  from  that  now  known  by  the  same 
name. 

1 1  pass  lightly  over  the  purely  physiologi¬ 
cal  symptoms  wliich  I  have  described  in  8,.me 
detail  in  a  paper  on  “  The  Phenomena  of 
Mescal  Intoxication”  {Lancet,  .June  5,  1897), 
which,  however,  contains  no  description  of 
the  visions. 


scribed,  beyond  saying  that  they  were 
of  the  same  character  as  the  images  of 
the  kaleidoscope,  symmetrical  group¬ 
ings  of  spiked  objects.  Then,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  they  became 
distinct,  but  still  indescribable — mostly 
a  vast  field  of  golden  jewels,  studded 
with  red  and  green  stones,  ever  chang¬ 
ing.  This  moment  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  delightful  of  the  experience,  for 
at  the  same  time  the  air  around  mo 
seemed  to  be  flushed  with  vague  per¬ 
fume — producing  with  the  visions  a 
delicious  effect  —  and  all  discomfort 
had  vanished,  except  a  slight  faintness 
and  tremor  of  the  hands,  which,  later 
on,  made  it  almost  impossible  to  guide 
a  pen  as  I  made  notes  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  ;  it  was,  however,  with  an  effort, 
always  possible  to  write  with  a  pencil. 
The  visions  never  resembled  familiar 
objects  ;  they  were  extremely  definite, 
but  yet  always  novel ;  they  were  con¬ 
stantly  approaching,  and  yet  constantly 
eluding,  the  semblance  of  known 
things.  I  would  see  thick  glorious 
fields  of  jewels,  solitary  or  clustered, 
sometimes  brilliant  and  sparkling, 
sometimes  with  a  dull  rich  glow. 
Then  they  would  spring  up  into  flow¬ 
er-like  shapes  beneath  my  gaze,  and 
then  seem  to  turn  into  gorgeous  but¬ 
terfly  forms  or  endless  folds  of  glisten¬ 
ing,  iridescent,  fibrous  wings  of  won¬ 
derful  insects ;  while  sometimes  I 
seemed  to  be  gazing  into  a  vast  hollow 
revolving  vessel,  on  whose  polished 
concave  mother-of-pearl  surface  the 
hues  were  swiftly  changing.  I  was 
surprised,  not  only  by  the  enormous 
profusion  of  the  imagery  presented  to 
my  gaze,  but  still  more  by  its  variety. 
Perpetually  some  totally  new  kind  of 
effect  would  appear  in  the  field  of 
vision  ;  sometimes  there  was  swift 
movement,  sometimes  dull,  sombre 
richness  of  color,  sometimes  glitter 
and  sparkle,  once  a  startling  rain  of 
gold,  which  seemed  to  approach  me. 
Most  usually  there  was  a  combination 
of  rich  sober  color,  with  jewel-like 
points  of  brilliant  hue.  Every  color 
and  tone  conceivable  to  me  appeared 
at  some  time  or  another.  Sometimes 
all  the  different  varieties  of  one  color, 
as  of  red — with  scarlets,  crimsons, 
pinks — would  spring  up  together,  or 
in  quick  succession.  But  in  spite  of 
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this  immense  profusion,  there  was  al¬ 
ways  a  certain  parsimony  and  aesthetic 
value  in  the  colors  presented.  They 
were  usually  associated  with  form,  and 
never  appeared  in  large  masses,  or,  if 
so,  the  tone  was  very  delicate.  I  was 
further  impressed,  not  only  by  the  brill¬ 
iance,  delicacy,  and  variety  of  the  col¬ 
ors,  but  even  more  by  their  lovely  and 
various  texture — fibrous,  woven,  pol¬ 
ished,  glowing,  dull,  veined,  semi¬ 
transparent — the  glowing  effects,  as  of 
jewels,  and  the  fibrous,  as  of  insects’ 
wings,  being  perhaps  the  most  preva¬ 
lent.  Although  the  effects  were  novel, 
it  frequently  happened,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  that  they  vaguely  re¬ 
called  known  objects.  Thus,  once  the 
objects  presented  to  me  seemed  to  be 
made  of  exquisite  porcelain,  again  they 
were  like  elaborate  sweetmeats,  again 
of  a  somewhat  Maori  style  of  architec¬ 
ture,  and  the  background  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  frequently  recalled,  both  in  form 
and  tone,  the  delicate  architectural 
effects,  as  of  lace  carved  in  wood,  which 
we  associate  with  the  mouchrabieh 'Nork 
of  Cairo.  But  always  the  visions  grew 
and  changed  without  any  reference  to 
the  characteristics  of  those  real  objects 
of  which  they  vaguely  reminded  me, 
and  when  I  tried  to  influence  their 
course  it  was  with  very  little  success. 
On  the  whole,  I  should  say  that  the 
images  were  most  usually  what  might 
be  called  living  arabesques.  There 
was  often  a  certain  incomplete  ten¬ 
dency  to  symmetry,  as  though  the  un¬ 
derlying  mechanism  was  associated  with 
a  large  number  of  polished  facets.  The 
same  image  was  in  this  way  frequently 
repeated  over  a  large  part  of  the  field  ; 
but  this  refers  more  to  form  than  to 
color,  in  respect  to  which  there  would 
still  be  all  sorts  of  delightful  varieties, 
so  that  if,  with  a  certain  uniformity, 
jewel-like  flowers  were  springing  up 
and  expanding  all  over  the  field  of 
vision,  they  would  still  show  every 
variety  of  delicate  tone  and  tint. 

Weir  Mitchell  found  that  he  could 
only  see  the  visions  with  closed  eyes 
and  in  a  perfectly  dark  room.  I  could 
see  them  in  the  dark  with  almost  equal 
facility,  though  they  were  not  of  equal 
brilliancy,  when  my  eyes  were  wide 
open,  i  saw  them  best,  however,  when 
my  eyes  were  closed,  in  a  room  lighted 
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only  by  flickering  firelight.  This  evi¬ 
dently  accords  with  the  experience  of 
the  Indians,  who  keep  a  fire  burning 
brightly  throughout  their  mescal  lites. 

The  visions  continued  with  undimin¬ 
ished  brilliance  for  many  hours,  and, 
as  1  felt  somewhat  faint  and  muscu- 
larly  weak,  I  went  to  bed,  as  I  un¬ 
dressed  being  greatly  impressed  by  the 
red,  scaly,  bronzed,  and  pigmented  ap¬ 
pearance  of  my  limbs  whenever  I  was 
not  directly  gazing  at  them.  I  had 
not  the  faintest  desire  for  sleep  ;  there 
was  a  general  hyperaesthesia  of  all  the 
senses  as  well  as  muscular  irritability, 
and  every  slightest  sound  seemed  mag¬ 
nified  to  startling  dimensions.  I  may 
also  have  been  kept  awake  by  a  vague 
alarm  at  the  novelty  of  my  condition, 
and  the  possibility  of  further  develop¬ 
ments. 

After  watching  the  visions  in  the 
dark  for  some  hours  I  became  a  little 
tired  of  them  and  turned  on  the  gas. 
Then  I  found  that  1  was  able  to  study 
a  new  series  of  visual  phenomena,  to 
which  previous  observers  had  made  no 
reference.  The  gas  jet  (an  ordinary 
flickering  burner)  seemed  to  burn  with 
great  brilliance,  sending  out  waves  of 
light,  which  expanded  and  contracted 
in  an  enormously  exaggerated  manner. 
I  was  even  more  impressed  by  the 
shadows,  which  were  in  all  directions 
heightened  by  flushes  of  red,  green, 
and  especially  violet.  The  whole  room, 
with  its  white-washed  but  not  very 
white  ceiling,  thus  became  vivid  and 
beautiful.  The  difference  between  the 
room  as  I  saw  it  then  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  it  usually  presents  to  me  was  the 
difference  one  may  often  observe  be¬ 
tween  the  picture  of  a  room  and  the 
actual  room.  The  shadows  1  saw  were 
the  shadows  which  the  artist  puts  in, 
but  which  are  not  visible  in  the  actual 
scene  under  normal  conditions  of 
casual  inspection.  I  was  reminded  of 
the  paintings  of  Claude  Monet,  and  as 
I  gazed  at  the  scene  it  occurred  to  me 
that  mescal  perhaps  produces  exactly 
the  same  conditions  of  visual  hyper¬ 
esthesia,  or  rather  exhaustion,  as  may 
be  produced  on  the  artist  by  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  prolonged  visual  attention.  I 
wished  to  ascertain  how  the  subdued 
and  steady  electric  light  would  influ¬ 
ence  vision,  and  passed  into  the  next 
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room  ;  but  here  the  shadows  were  lit* 
tie  marked,  although  walla  and  floor 
seemed  tremulous  and  insubstantial, 
and  the  texture  of  everything  was 
heightened  and  enriched. 

About  3.30  A.M.  I  felt  that  the  phe¬ 
nomena  were  distinctly  diminishing — 
though  the  visions,  now  chiefly  of  hu¬ 
man  figures,  fantastic  and  Chinese  in 
character,  still  continued — and  I  was 
able  to  settle  myself  to  sleep,  which 
proved  peaceful  and  dreamless.  I 
awoke  at  the  usual  hour  and  experi¬ 
enced  no  sense  of  fatigue,  |nor  other 
unpleasant  reminiscence  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  I  had  undergone.  Only  my  eyes 
seemed  unusually  sensitive  to  color, 
especially  to  blue  and  violet ;  I  can, 
indeed,  say  that  ever  since  this  experi¬ 
ence  I  have  been  more  aesthetically 
sensitive  than  1  was  before  to  the  more 
delicate  phenomena  of  light  and  shade 
and  color. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be 
interesting  to  have  the  experiences  of 
an  artist  under  the  influence  of  mescal, 
and  I  induced  an  aitist  friend  to  make 
a  similar  experiment.  Unfortunately 
no  effects  whatever  were  produced  at 
the  first  attempt,  owing,  as  I  have  since 
discovered,  to  the  fact  that  the  buttons 
had  only  been  simply  infused  and  their 
virtues  not  extracted.  To  make  sure 
of  success  the  experiment  was  repeated 
with  four  buttons,  which  proved  to  be 
an  excessive  and  unpleasant  dose. 
There  were  paroxysmal  attacks  of  pain 
at  the  heart  and  a  sense  of  imminent 
death,  which  naturally  alarmed  the 
subject,  while  so  great  was  the  dread 
of  light  aud  dilatation  of  the  pupils 
that  the  eyelids  had  to  be  kept  more 
or  less  closed,  though  it  was  evident 
that  a  certain  amount  of  vision  was 
still  possible.  The  symptoms  came  on 
very  suddenly,  and  when  I  arrived 
they  were  already  at  their  height.  As 
the  experiences  of  this  subject  were  in 
many  respects  very  unlike  mine,  I  will 
give  them  in  his  own  words  :  “  1  no¬ 
ticed  first  that  as  I  happened  to  turn 
my  eyes  away  from  a  blue  enamel  ket¬ 
tle  at  which  1  had  been  unconsciously 
looking,  and  which  was  standing  in 
the  fender  of  the  fireplace,  with  no  fire 
in  it,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  saw  a  spot 
of  the  same  blue  in  the  black  coals  of 
the  grate,  and  that  this  spot  appeared 


again,  further  off,  a  little  brighter  in 
hue.  But  I  was  in  doubt  whether  I 
had  not  imagined  these  blue  spots. 
When,  however,  I  lifted  my  eyes  to  the 
mantelpiece,  on  which  were  scattered 
all  sorts'of  odds  and  ends,  all  doubt  was 
over.  I  saw  an  intensely  vivid  blue 
light  begin  to  play  around  every  ob¬ 
ject.  A  square  cigarette-box,  violet 
in  color,  shine  like  an  amethyst.  I 
turned  my  eyes  away,  and  beheld  this 
time,  on  the  back  of  a  polished  chair, 
a  bar  of  color  glowing  like  a  ruby. 
Although  I  was  expecting  some  such 
manifestion  as  one  of  the  first  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  intoxication,  I  was  nevei- 
theless  somewhat  alarmed  when  this 
phenomenon  took  place.  Such  a  silent 
and  sudden  illumination  of  all  things 
around,  where  a  moment  before  I  had 
seen  nothing  uncommon,  seemed  like 
a  kind  of  madness  beginning  from  out¬ 
side  me,  and  its  strangeness  affected 
me  more  than  its  beauty.  A  desire  to 
escape  from  it  led  me  to  the  door,  and 
the  act  of  moving  had,  I  noticed,  the 
effect  of  dispelling  the  colors.  But  a 
sudden  difficulty  in  breathing  and  a 
sensation  of  numbness  at  the  heart 
brought  me  back  to  the  arm-chair 
from  which  1  hud  risen.  From  this 
moment  1  had  a  series  of  attacks  or 
paroxysms,  which  I  can  only  describe 
by  saying  that  I  felt  as  though  1  were 
dying.  It  was  impossible  to  move,  and 
it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  breathe. 
My  speedy  dissolution,  I  half  imag¬ 
ined,  was  about  to  take  place,  and  the 
power  of  making  any  resistance  to  the 
violent  sensations  that  were  arising 
within  was  going,  I  felt,  with  every 
second. 

“  The  first  paroxysms  were  the  most 
violent.  They  would  come  on  with 
tinglings  in  the  lower  limbs,  and  with 
the  sensation  of  a  nauseous  and  suffo¬ 
cating  gas  mounting  up  into  my  head. 
Two  or  three  times  this  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  color  vision  of  the  gas  bui st¬ 
ing  into  flame  as  it  passed  up  my 
throat.  But  I  seldom  had  visions  dur¬ 
ing  the  paroxysms  ;  these  would  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  intervals.  They  began  with 
a  spurting  up  of  colors  ;  once,  of  a 
flood  of  brightly  illuminated  green  wa¬ 
ter  covering  the  field  of  vision,  and 
effervescing  in  parts,  just  as  when 
fresh  water  with  all  the  air  bubbles  is 
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pumped  into  a  swimming  bath.  At 
another  time  my  eyes  seemed  to  be 
turning  into  a  vast  drop  of  dirty  water 
in  which  millions  of  minute  creatures 
resembling  tadpoles  were  in  motion. 
But  the  early  visions  consisted  mostly 
of  a  furious  succession  of  colored  ara¬ 
besques,  arising  and  descending  or  slid¬ 
ing  at  every  possible  angle  into  the 
6eld  of  view.  It  would  be  as  dithcult 
as  to  give  a  description  of  the  whirl  of 
water  at  the  bottom  of  a  waterfall  as 
to  describe  the  chaos  of  color  and  de¬ 
sign  which  marked  this  period. 

“  Now  also  began  another  series  of 
extraordinary  sensations.  They  set  in 
with  bewildering  suddenness  and  fol¬ 
lowed  one  another  in  rapid  succession. 
These  I  now  record  as  they  occur  to 
my  mind  at  haphazard  :  1.  My  right 
leg  became  suddenly  heavy  and  solid  ; 
it  seemed  indeed  as  if  the  entire  weight 
of  my  body  had  shifted  into  one  part, 
about  the  thigh  and  knee,  and  that  the 
rest  of  my  body  had  lost  all  substan¬ 
tiality.  2.  With  the  suddenness  of  a 
neuralgic  pang,  the  back  of  piy  head 
seemed  to  open  and  emit  streams  of 
bright  color  ;  this  was  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  feeling  as  of  a  draught 
blowing  like  a  gale  through  the  hair 
in  the  same  region.  3.  At  one  mo¬ 
ment  the  color,  green,  acquired  a  taste 
in  my  mouth  ;  it  was  sweetish  and 
somewhat  metallic.  Blue,  again, 
would  have  a  taste  that  seemed  to  re¬ 
call  phosphorus.  These  are  the  only 
colors  that  seemed  to  be  connected 
with  taste.  4.  A  feeling  of  delightful 
relief  and  preternatural  lightness  about 
my  forehead,  succeeded  by  a  growing 
sensation  of  contraction.  5.  Singing 
in  one  of  my  ears.  6.  A  sensation  of 
burning  heat  in  the  palm  of  my  left 
hand.  7.  Heat  about  both  eyes.  The 
last  continued  throughout  the  whole 
period,  except  for  a  moment  when  I 
had  a  sensation  of  cold  upon  the  eye¬ 
lids,  acccompanied  with  a  color  vision 
of  the  wrinkled  lid,  of  the  skin  disap¬ 
pearing  from  the  brow,  of  dead  flesh, 
and  dnally  of  a  skull. 

“  Throughout  these  sensations  and 
visions  my  mind  remained  not  only 
perfectly  clear,  but  enjoyed,  I  believe, 
an  unusual  lucidity.  Certainly  I  was 
conscious  of  an  odd  contrast  in  hear¬ 
ing  myself  talk  rationally  with  H.  E., 


who  had  entered  the  room  a  short  time 
before,  and  experiencing  at  the  same 
moment  the  wild  and  extraordinary 
pranks  that  were  taking  place  in  my 
body.  My  reason  appeared  to  be  the 
sole  survivor  of  my  being.  At  times  I 
felt  that  this,  too,  would  go,  but  the 
sound  of  my  own  voice  would  estab¬ 
lish  again  the  communication  with  the 
outer  world  of  reality. 

“  Tremors  were  more  or  less  constant 
in  my  lower  limbs.  Persistent,  also, 
was  the  feeling  of  nausea.  This,  when 
attended  by  a  feeling  of  suffocation 
and  a  pain  at  the  heart,  was  relieved 
by  taking  brandy,  coffee,  or  biscuit. 
For  muscular  exertion  1  felt  neither 
the  wish  nor  the  power.  My  hands, 
however,  retained  their  full  strength. 

“  It  was  painful  for  me  to  keep  my 
eyes  open  above  a  few  seconds  ;  the 
light  of  day  seemed  to  fill  the  room 
with  a  blinding  glare.  Yet  every  ob¬ 
ject,  in  the  brief  glimpse  I  caught,  ap¬ 
peared  normal  in  color  and  shape. 
With  my  eyes  closed,  most  of  the 
visions,  after  the  first  chaotic  display, 
represented  parts  or  the  whole  of  my 
body  undergoing  a  variety  of  marvel¬ 
lous  changes,  of  metamorphoses  or  illu¬ 
mination.  They  were  more  often  than 
not  comic  and  grotesque  in  character, 
though  often  beautiful  in  color.  At 
one  time  I  saw  my  right  log  filling  up 
with  a  delicate  heliotrope  ;  at  another 
the  sleeve  of  my  coat  changed  into  a 
dark  green  material  in  which  was 
worked  a  pattern  in  red  braid,  and  the 
whole  bordered  at  the  cuff  with  sable. 
Scarcely  had  my  new  sleeve  taken  shape 
than  I  found  myself  attired  in  a  com¬ 
plete  costume  of  the  same  fashion, 
mediseval  in  character,  but  I  could  not 
say  to  what  precise  period  it  belonged. 
I  noted  that  a  chance  movement — of 
my  hand,  for  instance — would  imme¬ 
diately  call  up  a  color  vision  of  the 
part  exerted,  and  that  this  again  would 
pass,  by  a  seemingly  natural  transition, 
into  another  wholly  dissimilar.  Thus, 
pressing  my  fingers  accidentally  against 
my  temples,  the  finger-tips  became 
elongated,  and  then  grew  into  the  ribs 
of  a  vaulting  or  of  a  dome-shaped  roof. 
But  most  of  the  visions  were  of  a  more 
personal  nature.  I  happened  once  to 
lift  a  spoonful  of  coffee  to  my  lips,  and 
as  I  was  in  the  act  of  raising  my  arm 
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for  that  purpose,  a  yision  flashed  be¬ 
fore  my  closed  (or  nearly  closed)  eyes, 
in  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  of  my 
arm  separated  from  my  body,  and  serv¬ 
ing  me  with  coffee  from  out  of  dark 
and  indefinite  space.  On  another  oc¬ 
casion,  as  I  was  seeking  to  relieve  slight 
nausea  by  taking  a  piece  of  biscuit, 
passed  to  me  by  H.  E.,  it  suddenly 
streamed  out  into  blue  flame.  For  an 
instant  I  held  the  biscuit  close  to  my 
leg.  Immediately  my  trouser  caught 
alight,  and  then  the  whole  of  the  right 
side  of  my  body,  from  the  foot  to  the 
shoulder,  was  enveloped  in  waving  blue 
flame.  It  was  a  sight  of  wonderful 
beauty.  But  this  was  not  all.  As  I 
placed  the  biscuit  in  my  mouth  it  burst 
out  again  into  the  same  colored  fire 
and  illuminated  the  interior  of  my 
mouth,  casting  a  blue  reflection  on  the 
roof.  The  light  in  the  Blue  Grotto  at 
Capri,  I  am  able  to  affirm,  is  not  nearly 
as  blue  as  seemed  for  a  short  space  of 
time  the  interior  of  my  mouth.  There 
were  many  visions  of  which  I  could 
not  trace  the  origin.  There  were 
spirals  and  arabesques  and  flowers,  and 
sometimes  objects  more  trivial  and 
prosaic  in  character.  In  one  vision  I 
saw  a  row  of  small  white  flowers,  one 
against  the  other  like  pearls  of  a  neck¬ 
lace,  begin  to  revolve  in  the  form  of  a 
spiral.  Every  flower,  I  observed,  had 
the  texture  of  porcelain.  It  was  at  a 
moment  when  I  had  the  sensation  of 
my  cheeks  growing  hot  and  feverish 
that  I  experienced  the  strangest  of  all 
the  color  visions.  It  began  with  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  skin  of  my  face  was  be¬ 
coming  quite  thin  and  of  no  stouter 
consistency  than  tissue  paper,  and  the 
feeling  was  suddenly  enhanced  by  a 
vision  of  my  face,  paper-like  and  semi¬ 
transparent  and  somewhat  reddish  in 
color.  To  my  amazement  I  saw  my¬ 
self  as  though  I  were  inside  a  Chinese 
lantern,  looking  out  through  my  cheek 
into  the  room.  Not  long  after  this  I 
became  conscious  of  a  change  in  the 
visions.  Their  tempo  was  more  mod¬ 
erate,  they  were  less  frequent,  and  they 
were  losing  somewhat  in  distinctness. 
At  the  same  time  the  feeling  of  nausea 
and  of  numbness  was  departing.  A 
short  period  followed  in  which  I  had 
no  visions  at  all,  and  experienced 
merely  a  sensation  of  heaviness  and 


torpor.  I  found  that  I  was  able  to 
open  my  eyes  again  and  keep  them 
fixed  on  any  object  in  the  room  with¬ 
out  observing  the  faintest  blue  halo  or 
prism,  or  bar  of  glowing  color,  and 
that,  moreover,  no  visions  appeared  on 
closing  them.  It  was  now  twilight, 
but  beyond  the  fact  of  not  seeing  light 
or  color  either  without  or  within,  I 
had  a  distinct  feeling  that  the  action 
of  the  drug  was  at  an  end  and  that  my 
body  had  become  sober,  suddenly.  I 
had  no  more  visions,  though  I  was  not 
wholly  free  from  abnormal  sensations, 
and  I  retired  to  rest.  I  lay  awake  till 
the  morning,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  following  night,  I  scarcely  slept 
for  the  next  three  days,  but  I  cannot 
say  that  I  felt  any  signs  of  fatigue,  un¬ 
less,  perhaps,  on  one  of  the  days  when 
my  eyes,  I  noticed,  became  very  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  any  indications  of  blue  in 
an  object.  Of  color  visions,  or  of  any 
approach  to  color  visions,  there  was  no 
further  trace  ;  but  all  sorts  of  odd  and 
grotesque  images  passed  in  succession 
through  my  mind  during  part  of  the 
first  night.  They  might  have  been  the 
dreams  of  a  Baudelaire  or  of  an  Aubrey 
Beardsley.  I  would  see  figures  with 
prodigious  limbs,  or  strangely  dwarfed 
and  curtailed,  or  impossible  combina¬ 
tions  such  as  five  or  six  fish,  the  color 
of  canaries,  floating  about  in  air  in  a 
gold  wire  cage.  But  these  were  purely 
mental  images,  like  the  visions  seen  in 
a  dream  by  a  distempered  brain. 

“  Of  the  many  sensations  of  which 
my  body  had  been  the  theatre  during 
three  hours,  not  the  least  strange  was 
the  feeling  I  experienced  on  coming 
back  into  a  normal  condition.  The 
recovery  did  not  pioceed  gradually, 
but  the  whole  outer  and  inner  world 
of  reality  came  back,  as  it  were,  with  a 
bound.  And  for  a  moment  it  seemed 
strange.  It  was  the  sensation — only 
much  intensified — which  every  one  has 
known  on  coming  out  into  the  light  of 
day  from  an  afternoon  performance  at 
a  theatre,  where  one  has  sat  in  an  arti¬ 
ficial  light  of  gas  and  lamps,  the  spec¬ 
tator  of  a  fictitious  world  of  action. 
As  one  pours  out  with  the  crowd  into 
the  street,  the  ordinary  world,'  by  force 
of  contrast  with  the  sensational  scenes 
just  witnessed,  breaks  in  upon  one  with 
almost  a  sense  of  unreality.  The 
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house,  the  aspect  of  the  street,  even 
the  light  of  day  appear  a  little  foreign 
for  a  few  moments.  During  these  mo¬ 
ments  everything  strikes  the  mind  as 
odd  and  unfamiliar,  or  at  least  with  a 
greater  degree  of  objectivity.  Such 
was  my  feeling  with  regard  to  my  old 
and  habitual  self.  During  the  period 
of  intoxication,  the  connection  between 
the  normal  condition  of  my  body  and 
my  intelligence  had  broken — my  body 
had  become  in  a  manner  a  stranger  to 
my  reason — so  that  now  on  reasserting 
itself  it  seemed,  with  reference  to  my 
reason,  which  had  remained  perfectly 
sane  and  alert,  for  a  moment  suffi¬ 
ciently  unfamiliar  for  me  to  become 
conscious  of  its  individual  and  peculiar 
character.  It  was  as  if  I  had  unex¬ 
pectedly  attained  an  objective  knowl¬ 
edge  of  my  own  personality.  I  saw,  as 
it  were,  my  normal  state  of  being  with 
the  eyes  of  a  person  who  sees  the  street 
on  coming  out  of  the  theatre  in  broad 
day. 

“  This  sensation  also  brought  out 
the  iudependence  of  the  mind  during 
the  period  of  intoxication.  '  It  alone 
appeared  to  have  escaped  the  ravages 
of  the  drug  ;  it  alone  remained  sane 
during  a  general  delirium,  vindicating, 
so  it  seemed,  the  majesty  of  its  own 
impersonal  nature.  It  had  reigned 
for  a  while,  I  now  felt,  as  an  autocrat, 
without  ministers  and  their  officious¬ 
ness.  Henceforth  I  should  be  more  or 
less  conscious  of  the  interdependence 
of  body  and  brain  ;  a  slight  headache, 
a  touch  of  indigestion,  or  what  not, 
would  be  able  to  effect  what  a  general 
intoxication  of  my  senses  and  nerves 
could  not  touch.” 

I  next  made  experiments  on  two 
poets,  whose  names  are  both  well 
known.  One  is  interested  in  mystical 
matte)  s,  an  excellent  subject  for  visions, 
and  very  familiar  with  various  vision- 
producing  drugs  and  processes.  His 
heart,  however,  is  not  very  strong. 
While  he  obtained  the  visions,  he  found 
the  effects  of  mescal  on  his  breathing 
somewhat  unpleasant ;  he  much  pre¬ 
fers  haschisch,  though  recognizing  that 
its  effects  are  much  more  difficult  to 
obtain.  The  other  enjoys  admirable 
health,  and  under  the  influence  of 
mescal  he  experienced  scarcely  the 
slightest  unpleasant  reaction,  but,  on 


the  contrary,  a  very  marked  state  of 
well-being  and  beatitude.  He  took 
somewhat  less  than  three  buttons,  so 
that  the  results  were  rather  less  maiked 
than  in  my  case,  but  they  were  per¬ 
fectly  definite.  He  writes  :  “  I  have 
never  seen  a  succession  of  absolutely 
pictorial  visions  with  such  precision 
and  such  unaccountability.  It  seemed 
as  if  a  series  of  dissolving  views  were 
carried  swiftly  before  me,  all  going 
from  right  to  left,  none  corresponding 
with  any  seen  reality.  For  instance, 
I  saw  the  most  delightful  dragons, 
puffing  out  their  breath  straight  in 
front  of  them  like  rigid  lines  of  steam, 
and  balancing  white  balls  at  the  end 
of  their  breath  !  When  I  tried  to  fix 
my  mind  on  real  things,  I  could  gen¬ 
erally  call  them  up,  but  always  |with 
some  inexplicable  change.  Thus,  I 
called  up  a  particular  monument  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  but  in  front  of  it, 
to  the  left,  knelt  a  figure  in  Florentine 
costume,  like  some  one  out  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  liotticelli  ;  and  I  could  not  see 
the  tomb  without  also  seeing  this  fig¬ 
ure.  Late  in  the  evening  I  went  out 
on  the  Embankment,  and  was  abso¬ 
lutely  fascinated  by  an  advertisement 
of  ‘  Bovril,’  which  went  and  came  in 
letters  of  light  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river ;  I  cannot  tell  you  the  intense 
pleasure  this  moving  light  gave  me, 
and  how  dazzling  it  seemed  to  me. 
Two  girls  and  a  man  passed  me,  laugh¬ 
ing  loudly,  and  lulling  about  as  they 
walked.  I  realized,  intellectually, 
their  coarseness,  but  visually  I  saw 
them,  as  they  came  under  a  tree,  fall 
into  the  lines  of  a  delicate  picture  ;  it 
might  have  been  an  Albert  Moore. 
After  coming  in  I  played  the  piano 
with  closed  eyes,  and  got  waves  and 
lines  of  pure  color,  almost  always  with¬ 
out  form,  though  I  saw  one  or  two  ap¬ 
pearances  which  might  have  been 
shields  or  breastplates  —  pure  gold, 
studded  with  small  jewels  in  intricate 
patterns.  All  the  time  I  had  no  un¬ 
pleasant  feelings  whatever,  except  a 
very  slight  headache,  which  came  and 
went.  I  slept  soundly  and  without 
dreams.” 

The  results  of  music  in  the  case  just 
quoted — together  with  the  habit  of  the 
Indians  to  combine  the  drum  with 
mescal  rites,  and  my  own  observation 
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that  very  slight  jarring  or  stimnlation 
of  the  scalp  would  affect  the  visions — 
suggested  to  me  to  test  the  influence 
of  music  on  myself.  I  therefore  once 
more  put  myself  under  the  influence 
of  mescal  (taking  a  somewhat  smaller 
dose  than  on  Ihe  first  occasion),  and 
lay  for  some  hours  on  a  couch  wiih  my 
head  more  or  less  in  contact  with  the 
piano,  and  with  closed  eyes  directed 
toward  a  subdued  light,  while  a  friend 
played,  making  various  tests,  of  his  own 
devising,  which  were  not  explained  to 
me  until  afterward.  I  was  to  watch 
the  visions  in  a  purely  passive  manner, 
without  seeking  to  direct  them,  nor 
was  1  to  think  about  the  music,  which, 
so  far  as  possible,  was  unknown  to  me. 
The  music  stimulated  the  visions  and 
added  greatly  to  my  enjoyment  of  them. 
It  seemed  to  harmonize  with  them, 
and,  as  it  were,  support  and  bear  them 
up.  A  certain  persistence  and  monot¬ 
ony  of  character  in  the  music  was  re¬ 
quired  in  order  to  affect  the  visions, 
which  then  seemed  to  fall  into  har¬ 
mony  with  it,  and  any  sudden  change 
in  the  character  of  the  music  would 
blur  the  visions,  as  though  clouds 
passed  between  them  and  me.  The 
chief  object  of  the  tests  was  to  ascer¬ 
tain  how  far  a  desire  on  the  composer’s 
part  to  suggest  definite  imagery  would 
affect  my  visions.  In  about  half  the 
cases  there  was  no  resemblance,  in  the 
other  half  there  was  a  distinct  resem¬ 
blance  which  was  sometimes  very  re¬ 
markable.  This  was  especially  the 
case  with  Schumann’s  music,  for  ex¬ 
ample  with  his  Waldscenen  and  Kin- 
derscenen  j  thus  “  The  Prophet  Bird” 
called  up  vividly  a  sense  of  atmosphere 
and  of  brilliant  feathery  bird-like  forms 
passing  to  and  fro  ;  “  A  Flower  Piece” 
provoked  constant  and  persistent  im¬ 
ages  of  vegetation  ;  while  “  Schehera¬ 
zade”  produced  an  effect  of  floating 
white  raiment,  covered  by  glittering 
spangles  and  jewels.  In  every  case 
my  description  was,  of  course,  given 
before  1  knew  the  name  of  the  piece. 
I  do  not  pretend  that  this  single  series 
of  experiments  proves  much,  but  it 
would  certainly  be  worth  while  to  fol¬ 
low  up  this  indication  and  to  ascertain 
if  any  light  is  hereby  thrown  on  the 
power  of  a  composer  to  suggest  definite 


imagery,  or  the  power  of  a  listener  to 
perceive  it. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  obscure  question  as  to  the  un¬ 
derlying  mechanism  by  which  mescal 
exerts  its  magic  powers.  It  is  clear 
from  the  foregoing  descriptions  that 
mescal  intoxication  may  be  described 
as  chiefly  a  saturnalia  of  the  specific 
senses,  and,  above  all,  an  orgy  of  vision. 
It  reveals  an  optical  fairyland,  where 
all  the  senses  now  and  again  join  the 
play,  but  the  mind  itself  remains  a 
self-possessed  spectator.  Mescal  in¬ 
toxication  thus  differs  from  the  other 
artificial  paradises  which  drugs  pro¬ 
cure.  Under  the  influence  of  alcohol, 
for  instance,  as  in  normal  dreaming, 
the  intellect  is  impaired,  although 
there  may  be  a  consciousness  of  unusual 
brilliance  ;  haschisch,  again,  produces 
an  uncontrollable  tendency  to  move¬ 
ment  and  bathes  its  victim  in  a  sea  of 
emotion.  The  mescal  drinker  remains 
calm  and  collected  amid  the  sensory 
turmoil  around  him  ;  his  judgment  is 
as  clear  as  in  the  normal  state  ;  he 
falls  into  no  oriental  condition  of  vague 
and  voluptuous  reverie.  The  reason 
why  mescal  is  of  all  this  class  of  drugs 
the  most  purely  intellectual  in  its  ap¬ 
peal  is  evidently  because  it  affects 
mainly  thd  most  intellectual  of  the 
senses.  On  this  ground  it  is  not  prob¬ 
able  that  its  use  will  easily  develop 
into  a  habit.  Moreover,  unlike  most 
other  intoxicants,  it  seems  to  have  no 
special  affinity  for  a  disordered  and 
unbalanced  nervous  system  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  demands  organic  sound¬ 
ness  and  good  health  for  the  complete 
manifestation  of  its  virtues.*  Fur¬ 
ther,  unlike  the  other  chief  substances 
to  which  it  may  be  compared,  mescal 
does  not  wholly  carry  us  away  from 
the  actual  world,  or  plunge  us  into 
oblivion  ;  a  large  part  of  its  charm  lies 
in  the  halo  of  beauty  which  it  casts 
around  the  simplest  and  commonest 
things.  It  is  the  most  democratic  of 

*  It  is  true,  as  many  persons  do  not  need  to 
be  reminded,  that  in  neurasthenia  and  states 
of  over-fatigue,  symptoms  closely  resembling 
the  slight  and  earlier  phenomena  of  mesc^ 
intoxication  are  not  uncommon  ;  but  in  such 
cases  there  is  rarely  any  sense  of  well-being 
and  enjoyment. 
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the  plants  which  lead  men  to  an  arti¬ 
ficial  paradise.  If  it  should  ever  chance 
that  the  consumption  of  mescal  be¬ 
comes  a  habit,  the  favorite  poet  of  the 
mescal  drinker  will  certainly  be  Words¬ 
worth.  Not  only  the  general  attitude 
of  Wordsworth,  but  many  of  his  most 
memorable  poems  and  phrases  cannot 
—  one  is  almost  tempted  to  say — be  ap¬ 
preciated  in  their  full  significance  by 
one  who  has  never  been  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  mescal.  On  all  these  grounds 
it  may  be  claimed  that  the  artificial 
paradise  of  mescal,  though  less  seduc¬ 
tive,  is  safe  and  dignified  beyond  its 
peers. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  at  present  we  are  able  to 
speak  on  a  basis  of  but  very  small  ex¬ 


perience,  so  far  as  civilized  men  are 
concerned.  The  few  observations  re¬ 
corded  in  America  and  my  own  experi. 
ments  in  England  do  not  enable  us  to 
say  anything  regarding  the  habitual 
consumption  of  mescal  in  large 
amounts.  That  such  consumption 
would  be  gravely  injurious  I  cannot 
doubt.  Its  safeguard  seems  to  lie  in 
the  fact  that  a  certain  degree  of  robust 
health  is  required  to  obtain  any  real 
enjoyment  from  its  visionary  gifts.  It 
may  at  least  be  claimed  that  for  a 
healthy  person  to  be  once  or  twice  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  rites  of  mescal  is  not 
only  an  unforgettable  delight,  but  an 
educational  influence  of  no  mean  value. 
— Contemporary  Review. 


LATE  LOVE. 

BY  M.  E.  MARTYN. 

Love  came  to  me  through  the  gloaming  : 
The  dew  on  his  wings  lay  wet. 

And  the  voice  of  his  wistful  greeting 
Was  weary  with  old  regret. 

“  0  heart,”  he  sighed  at  my  casement, 

“  Must  I  wait  for  a  welcome  yet  ?” 

He  had  come  with  the  early  roses, 

In  the  golden  shining  of  morn  ; 

But  I  asked  a  gift  he  bestowed  not — 

A  flower  that  bears  no  thorn. 

So,  through  the  glare  of  the  noontide. 

He  left  me,  to  toil  forlorn. 

And  now — in  life’s  quiet  evening, 

When  long  are  the  shadows  cast — 

He  comes  with  the  few  pale  blossoms 
He  has  saved  from  a  hungry  past ; 

And  into  my  heart  unquestioned 
I  take  him  to  rest  at  last. 


—  Chambers's  Journal. 


